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HEGEL, MORE THAN ANY OTHER modern 
Western philosopher, produced the most sys- 
tematic case for the superiority of Western white 
Protestant bourgeois modernity. He established 
a racially structured ladder of gradation of the 
peoples of the world, putting Germanic people at 
the top of the racial pyramid, people of Asia in the 
middle, and Africans and indigenous peoples of 
the Americas and Pacific Islands at the bottom. 
In Hegel and the Third World, Tibebu guides the 
reader through Hegel’s presentation on universal- 
ism and argues that such a classification flows in 
part from Hegel's philosophy of the development 
of human consciousness. Hegel classified Africans 
as people arrested at the lowest and most imme- 
diate stage of consciousness, that of the senses; 
Asians as people with divided consciousness, that 
of the understanding; and Europeans as people of 
reason. Tibebu demonstrates that Hegel’s views 
were not his alone but reflected the fundamental 
beliefs of other major figures of Western thought 
at the time. 

With detailed analysis and thorough re- 
search, Hegel and the Third World challenges the 
central idea of Hegel’s philosophy of history: prog- 


ress. In addition, Tibebu succeeds in providing a 
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Introduction 


The tranquility with which [discourses] are accepted must be disturbed; we 
must show that they do not come about of themselves, but are always the 
result of a construction the rules of which must be known, and the justifica- 
tions of which must be scrutinized: we must define in what conditions and in 
view of which analyses certain of them are legitimate; and we must indicate 
which of them can never be accepted in any circumstances. 


—MICHEL FOUCAULT, The Archaeology of Knowledge 


IN THIS WORK, | aim to provide a contribution to the critique of Eurocentrism, 
with focus on the understanding of world history. I immerse myself deeply in the 
foundational structure of this Eurocentric knowledge production: Georg Wilhelm 
Friedrich Hegel’s (1770-1831) philosophy of world history. I intend to show that 
this philosophy of world history is based on racist philosophical anthropology. 

In my book Hegel and Anti-Semitism (Tibebu 2008), I discuss Hegel’s 
views on Judaism and the Jews. I show his ascription of the inferiority of Jews 
by embracing the age-old Christian theological anti-Judaism. Moreover, Hegel, 
like many of his contemporaries, including Kant, saw the Jews as belonging to 
the Orient, not to the Occident. Just as he saw the Orient as standing at a lower 
stage of development than the Occident, he depicted the Jews as being inferior 
to Christian Westerners. He saw Jews as Oriental people stuck in an unchanging 
recurrence of the same. Despite his contempt for the Jews in Germany, Hegel 
supported their individual civil rights. The present book, together with my work 
Hegel and Anti-Semitism, provides an African reading of Hegel.’ 


1. In his concise introduction to the history of modern racism, the comparative histo- 


rian George Frederickson identifies “two main forms of modern racism—the color-coded white 
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I come to my reading of Hegel not as a philosopher, which I am not, but as 
a student of African history. My claim in this work is that there is a direct link 
between Hegel’s epistemology and his paradigm of world history. The Hegelian 
epistemological ladder in the development of consciousness discussed in the 
Phenomenology of Spirit starts from the most abstract sense of consciousness, 
moves on to the divided consciousness of the understanding, goes further to 
reach the concrete universal consciousness of reason, and culminates in abso- 
lute knowledge (philosophy). For Hegel, such absolute knowledge (philosophy) 
begins in the West. “Philosophy proper commences in the West. It is in the West 
that this freedom of self-consciousness first comes forth.” Within the West, he 
identifies two epochs in the history of philosophy: the Greek and the Teutonic 
(1995a, 1:99, 101).? 

I am not arguing that race constitutes the structural foundation of the Phe- 
nomenology. My point rather is that Hegel’s paradigm of world history is the his- 
toricization of his theory of the various phases of spirit’s journey to know itself, 
from immediate sense-certainty to the Absolute Idea. In the Phenomenology, 
Hegel is highly critical of biological racism, which I discuss in detail in chapter 
4. Yet his theory of knowledge systematized in the Phenomenology provides the 
ground for his later works, including the Encyclopedia, which took overtly racist 
form. For Hegel, the journey of spirit through sense-certainty, understanding, 
and reason, ending with absolute knowledge, has its corresponding continen- 
tal representations as Africa, Asia, and Europe, respectively. Furthermore, Hegel 
sees races as being embedded in their corresponding continental representa- 
tions: Africa for the Negro, Asia for the Mongol, and Europe for the Cauca- 
sian. He accordingly depicts Africans as people of the senses, Asians as people 
of the understanding, and Europeans as people of reason. It is this racialized 
philosophical anthropology that informs Hegel’s philosophy of world history. As 
Georg Lukacs, the greatest Hegelian-Marxist philosopher, put it, “In Hegel, the 


succession of historical epochs and the patterns in them (most clearly in the his- 


supremacist variety and the essentialist version of antisemitism” (2002, 46). My two books on Hegel 
deal with these two main forms of modern racism. 

2. For Hegel’s discussion of philosophy, see The Difference Between the Fichtean and Schellin- 
gian Systems of Philosophy (1978). See also Tibebu 2008, chap. 2. 
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tory of philosophy) correspond by methodological necessity to the derivation of 
logical categories” (1978, 2:108).’ 

As shown in detail in this work, Hegel justified African enslavement in the 
Americas, rationalized the American holocaust,‘ and articulated a sophisticated 
theory of the rationality of European colonial expansion on the grounds that 
the inherent contradictions of bourgeois civil society need a colonial outlet into 
the Third World. This philosopher who saw no fault in the enslavement of Afri- 
cans in the “New World,” the genocide of Native Americans, and colonial power 
over the majority of the world’s peoples has been described by many of the most 
talented thinkers of modern times as the philosopher of freedom, progress, and 
even humanism. Walter Kaufmann, among many others, writes, “That history 
is the story of the development of human freedom, is the central idea of Hegel’s 
philosophy of history. This is its heart, and all the rest receives its blood from it” 
(1966, 250).° Horst Althaus goes so far as to say, “Freedom as the final purpose 
of history is really a discovery of Hegel’s.” He is nevertheless aware that Hegel’s 
perspective on world history is “thoroughly Eurocentric.” That is, “in Hegel’s sys- 
tematic philosophy of history every other continent falls necessarily behind that 
of Europe itself” (2000, 175, 177)” Hegel’s sexism is another area where the Hege- 
lian intellectual enterprise has not said much (Gauther 1997; Hutchings 2003; 
MacDonald 2008; Mills 1996). 


3. For Lukacs’s Hegelian Marxism, see Lukács 1972, 1976, 1978, 1981. 

4. For a historical review of the New World holocaust, see Sale 1990 and Stannard 1992. Craw- 
ford Young calls the destruction of the Native American population during their encounter with 
European invaders “a demographic and cultural holocaust” (1982, 87). For the indigenous, Native 
American views of the European conquest of the New World, see Wright 1992. 

5. For a summary of some of the most important works on Hegel, mostly laudatory, see Tibebu 
2008, 142-43n4. 

6. Will Dudley writes, “Hegel thinks that that there is nothing more important for us to under- 
stand, and nothing that we understand more poorly, than freedom” (2002, 15). For further discus- 
sion of the idea and significance of freedom in Hegel’s thought, see Hodgson 1989; Kain 2005; Lewis 
2005; Losurdo 2004; MacDonald 2008; Patten 1999; Peperzak 2001; Sinnerbrink 2007; Speight 2008. 

7. There is now a growing body of critical literature dealing with Hegel’s racism and Eurocen- 
trism. However, it is far from being the dominant trend in Hegel scholarship. Some important sources 
on this topic include Bernasconi 1998, 2000, 2007; Camara 2005; Hoftheimer 2001, 2005; Keita 1974; 
Kuykendall 1993; Moellendorf 1992; Mussett 2003; Serequeberhan 1989, 1994; and Verharen 1997. 
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Hegel’s paradigm of world history, an extension of his philosophical anthro- 
pology, is contained in the following statement from the Lectures on the Philoso- 
phy of World History: 


In Africa proper, man has not progressed beyond a merely sensuous exis- 
tence, and has found it absolutely impossible to develop any further. Physically, 
he exhibits great muscular strength, which enables him to perform arduous 
labours; and his temperament is characterised by good-naturedness, which is 
coupled, however, with completely unfeeling cruelty. Asia is the land of antith- 
esis, division, and expansion, just as Africa is the land of concentration. One 
pole of the antithesis is that of ethical life, the universal rational essence which 
remains solid and substantial; the other is the exact spiritual opposite, that of 
egotism, infinite desires, and boundless expansion of freedom. Europe is the 
land of spiritual unity, of retreat from this boundless freedom into the particu- 
lar, of control of the immediate and elevation of the particular to the universal, 
and of the descent of the spirit into itself. (1998, 172-73, emphasis added) 


This passage contains the seed of Hegel’s entire philosophy of world history. For 
Hegel, history begins with bifurcation, which is the domain of the understand- 
ing. Asia is the land of such bifurcation: “antithesis, division, and expansion.” 
Hence, history begins in Asia.* History ends in Europe, the domain of recon- 
ciled recognition, what Hegel calls “self-conscious reason.” Europe is the domain 
of spirit descending unto itself, having found its home there. It is the domain 
of freedom that spirit was in search of. History comes to an end in Protestant- 
bourgeois modernity. Absolute knowing, which began with the Greek world, 
ends with Teutonic Christian-bourgeois modernity. This is the ground for the 
Hegelian claim of the absolute superiority of the Greco-Germanic Geist over the 
rest of humanity. It is the most profound message of the Hegelian philosophy of 


history—its Eurocentrism, its systemic racism. 


8. Contrary to Hegel, who saw history as beginning in Asia, the most famous German his- 
torian of the nineteenth century, Leopold von Ranke, saw Asia as having no history at all. Asians’ 
“condition is rather a matter of natural history,” he stated (1973, 38). For Ranke, Asia is somewhat 
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like Hegel’s “Africa proper.” Only Europe has history. 
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The Grounding of the Modern World-System 


The historical constitution of the modern world-system? entails the simultane- 
ous processes of the development of the capitalist mode of production and the 
destruction of peoples and livelihoods defined as backward, barbaric, savage, tra- 
ditional, precapitalist, and so forth. This destruction is not what Joseph Schum- 
peter (1950) calls “creative destruction.” It is rather noncreative destruction, or 
destructive destruction. It destroys one set of human beings considered inferior 
and replaces them with another set deemed superior. The twin processes of cre- 
ation and destruction can be called destructive development—that is, develop- 
ment for/of some and destruction for/of others. 

In the history of the capitalist mode of production/destruction, racism pro- 
vides one of the forms of hegemony with its mode of knowledge production." 
This racial hegemony defines Western “values” as the embodiment of universal 
rationality, whereas non-Western cultures are seen as the embodiment of paro- 
chial irrationality. Based on this arrogant claim, communities have been wiped 
out, freedoms trampled upon, and humanity debased to the status of brutes. 
Dehumanization of the “native” is thus the reverse side of the coin of Western 
modernity. By Western modernity, I mean Western capitalist modernity.'' We 
can also call it Columbian modernity. 

We are currently living through an historic era of structural crisis of the 
modern world-system.” This crisis manifests itself in part in the rise of multiple 


challenges against the oppressive and abstract universalism of the Eurocentric 


9. For a comprehensive historical sociology of the modern world-system, see Wallerstein’s 
three-volume work The Modern World-System (1974, 1980, 1988). 

10. In his important book Beyond Eurocentrism, Peter Gran (1996) situates racism restrictively. 
He sees race as the form of hegemony applicable to Western bourgeois democracies only. I see it 
rather as constitutive of the modern world-system at large—that is, as a global hegemony. Racism, 
alongside domination based on brute force, was the foundation of colonial hegemony. 

11. For an excellent review of the literature on modernity within the colonial context, see Coo- 
per 2005, chap. 5. 


12. Wallerstein calls this crisis “a terminal crisis” (1999b, 1). 
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worldview. Intellectual voices from the “Three Continents”! as well as the hith- 
erto marginalized groups in the core regions of the modern world-system, such 
as women and minorities, have been raising flags of protest against the status quo. 
A reassessment of Hegel’s works, the most sophisticated rendition of the Euro- 
centric paradigm, is thus in order. But the trick might be to answer the following 
questions: Are these protests over not being included as equals in the grand proj- 
ect of Western modernity, or are they intended to reject such inclusion? Either 
way, Hegel stands there staring at us, waiting for us either to follow or to over- 
throw him, according to Michel Foucault (1972, 235). As Fernand Braudel puts 
it, “To direct one’s thought against someone is to remain in his orbit.” Citing 
an example, he says, “A European, even if he is an atheist, is still the prisoner of 
an ethic and a mentality which are deeply rooted in the Christian tradition. He 
remains, one might say, ‘of Christian descent” (1993, 334). 

Western modernity has two aspects, positive and negative. On its positive 
side, it produced prodigious material and cultural progress for some. Yet it also 
unleashed processes that can only be described as negative for many peoples 
of the Third World. I call the latter negative modernity. There are three pillars 
of negative modernity: the American holocaust, New World slavery, and colo- 
nialism." Whereas the first two are transatlantic connections between Europe, 
Africa, and the Americas, the last one is global in its reach, encompassing almost 
all of the Third World. The three are different but interrelated aspects of Western 
global domination. In the main, New World means of production (land), African 
producers in the New World (slavery), and Asian products (spices, silk, jewelry, 
textiles, etc.) together laid the foundation for the rise of Western global domi- 
nance (Fanon 2004, 53, 59). 


13. Abdel-Malek coined the expression “Three Continents” as an alternative to “Third World” 
(1981, 2:16). He also uses the term nationalitarian phenomenon to refer to the “nationalism” of the 
“Three Continents” in order to distinguish it from European nationalism proper (1981, 2:12). 

14. In The Idea of Africa, V. 1. Mudimbe writes that in the “last five centuries, let us note three 
remarkable monstrosities which seem intrinsically part of Western history: the slave trade and its 
politics since the fifteenth century, colonialism and imperialism at the end of the eighteenth century 
and throughout the nineteenth, and fascism and Nazism in twentieth” (1994, xii). It is a sad com- 
mentary on the critics of negative modernity that they “forget” Europe’s original sin: the genocide 


of Native Americans, whether intentional or inadvertent. 
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Africans and Native Americans experienced negative modernity doubly: 
through enslavement and through colonization. Native Americans (alongside 
the “Aborigines” of Australia) are unique in their encounter with negative 
modernity: they are the victims of modernity’s first holocausts. Negative moder- 
nity belies the fundamental idea of Western modernity—the idea of progress 
shared by both proponents and opponents of capitalism, including Marxists.’ 
As we are to see in this work, Hegel provides the central canon articulating this 
idea of progress. 

I believe the time has come for Africans to reflect in depth on their encoun- 
ter with Hegel and the Eurocentric paradigm he formulated with such an 
awesome display of self-righteousness and hubris. Indeed, Africans can truly 
understand Hegel, for they have gone through the fires of negative modernity 
that he justified using his formidable intellect. Africans carried the enormous 
“labor of world history” at the center of negative modernity. Africans both in 
Africa and in the Diaspora suffered under the horrendous burden of race per- 
secution even as they contributed enormously to the development of capital 
accumulation on a world scale. Some of the terrains of such organized suffer- 
ing include New World slavery, colonialism in Africa with obscenities in ter- 
ror such as Leopold's Congo, the first genocide of the twentieth century (the 
1904-8 German campaign of extermination of the Herero and Nama peoples 
of Namibia [Silvester and Gewald 2003; Zimmerer and Zeller 2008]), Kenya's 
Land and Freedom insurgency, also known as Mau Mau revolt (D. Anderson 
2005; Elkins 2005), apartheid South Africa, and Jim Crow America. The ideology 


15. There is a critical though marginal tradition in the West that sees modern Western civi- 
lization as alienating in comparison to the simple life of precapitalist societies. Even Max Weber 
(1987), the most systematic formulator of Western rationality since Hegel, was melancholic about 
the impersonalization that undergirds bourgeois civilization. In the Communist Manifesto, Marx 
and Engels condemned this civilization as corroding the ties of humanity with its “icy water of 
egotistical calculation” (2001, 37). They nevertheless saw capitalism as the only system to lay down 
the material foundations for the possibility of a higher form of Communist society. For a collection 
of excellent articles dealing with the idea of progress, see Almond, Chodorow, and Pearce 1982. 

16. For a heart-wrenching account of the horrors of the Middle Passage and the savage origins 
of the capitalist world-system, see Marcus Rediker, The Slave Ship: A Human History (2008). For an 
excellent synopsis of New World slavery, see David Davis, Inhuman Bondage (2008). 
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and practice of racism, modernity’s caste system, were constructed through the 
dehumanization of Africans, alongside other victims of negative modernity 
such as the indigenous peoples around the globe. 

In line with Derrida’s Jewish reading of Hegel in his work Glas (1986), we 
may ponder: What do we Africans make of Hegel? What do we do with him? 
How do we handle the Hegel who tells us that our essence is that of the “animal 
man”? What of this Hegel who dehumanizes Africans by confining us within the 
domain of the senses, the state of nature, where life is, as Thomas Hobbes would 
put it, “nasty, brutish, and short”? How can we reply to the Hegel who denies us 
historical being and becoming? How strongly can we protest against someone 
who defines cannibalism as congruent with the essence of the African character, 
claiming that the “Negro” is incapable of making a distinction between human 
and animal flesh but instead devours them both indiscriminately? Can the “ani- 
mal man” talk back to “men” such as Hegel? If truth were to speak to power, how 
can the “animal man” articulate such truth, using what language, with what skill 
of communication? We Africans also have another query: Why has the Hegel 
scholarship of the past eighteen decades—Marxist and non-Marxist, fan and foe 
alike—been overwhelmingly silent regarding Hegel’s racism? 

Derrida in Glas makes the point that Hegel’s philosophy has no beginning 
and no end and that there is no young Hegel versus old Hegel. Moreover, Hegel’s 
philosophy is not linear but circular. Therefore, it can be entered at any point. 
Third World intellectuals must ask, then: Is Hegel’s paradigmatic circle so for- 
midable that it encircles even those who want to transcend it as they search for a 
non-Eurocentric humanism? 

Are Third World intellectuals “condemned” to be “protestant” before they 
can be “orthodox” in asserting their cultural authenticity? That is, is their 
encounter with Western modernity such that they protest against their predica- 
ment in this modernity before and in order to advocate the “orthodox” views 
of their history, culture, identity, and so on? As Albert Memmi (1991), Amilcar 
Cabral (1973), and Frantz Fanon (2004) noted, colonization violently removes the 
colonized from the making of their history and instead makes them subordinate 
appendages to the colonizer’s history. Hence, in their struggle for freedom, the 
colonized need to “return to the source” in order to draw strength from their 
colonially suppressed past, to recover their history, and to gain a new conscious- 


ness of themselves. In doing so, they must start negatively; that is, they must 
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start by negating negative modernity. They must start as protesters. The road to 
freedom begins with protest of the status quo. 

Africans and the people of the Third World at large have had three options 
in handling their encounter with Western modernity.” The first option is to 
acknowledge that they are already incorporated within Western modernity’s cir- 
cle and that the best they can do is fight for the enlargement of their space within 
this circle. This is the liberal route. The second option is to reject modernity alto- 
gether. In its place would be put the advocacy of the culturally “authentic” and 
unique. This is the Taliban option. The third option, one I opt for, is the path 
of polycentric egalitarian humanism: “polycentric” in contrast with Eurocentric 
universalism; “egalitarian” as an alternative to the global dichotomy between the 
haves and the have-nots; and “humanism” as the goal of transcending the Euro- 
centric paradigm of the West versus the rest. Polycentric egalitarian humanism 
provides an alternative to the Hegelian spurious universalism. 

Polycentric egalitarian humanism entails the recognition of and respect for 
human diversity on the basis of real equality. It requires the erasure of hierar- 
chies, including those of class, gender, race, religion, and so on. Such erasure 
includes the dismantling brick by brick of the house of bondage that is racism and 
of its intellectual extension in Eurocentrism. In advocating polycentric egalitar- 
ian humanism, I make my case in part on the ground of African humanism. In 
African culture, nothing is accorded higher importance than humanity itself." 

Multiculturalism, the now official alternative to Eurocentrism, has remained 
stuck at the cultural level of the critique of Eurocentrism. Its main weakness has 
been its inability to tie the cultural critique of Eurocentrism to the critique of 
the political economy that undergirds Eurocentrism. In multiculturalism, people 
celebrate each other's difference, exchange recipes, and marvel at the wonder that 
was Ethiopia, Egypt, China, and so forth. Such critique of Eurocentrism ignores 


17. For a reflection on Africa’s options, see Cooper 2006, 204. For critical appraisals of the 
modern world-system, see Abdel-Malek 1981; Amin 1989; Cox 1964; DuBois 2007; Fanon 2004; 
Inikori 2002; Memmi 1991; Robinson 2000; Rodney 1974; Wallerstein 1995, 2000; and E. Williams 
1994. These intellectuals have demonstrated that the non-European world has from the very begin- 
ning been present in the making of Europe’s modernity. 

18. Marx writes, “To be radical is to grasp the root of the matter. But for man the root is man 


himself” (1975, 3:182). 
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what is at the core of the Eurocentric paradigm—the belief in the essential dif- 
ference between the West and the rest. Based on the latter claim, the absolute 
superiority of the West over the rest is asserted. 

Eurocentrism is the intellectual rationalization of Western modernity. It 
is the self-consciousness of capital accumulation in the land of its origin, west- 
ern Europe. Eurocentrism is spurious universalism. Its cardinal sin is to read 
the global hegemony of the West over the rest as the triumph of universalism 
over particularism. It reads Western global victory as the victory of humanity 
itself. It equates the West with “man” as such. In short, it is a form of racism. 
The problem with Eurocentrism is not that it is Europe centered or that it is a 
product of a specific historic epoch, the rise and development of global capital- 
ism. Rather, the problem with Eurocentrism is the denial of its own geocultural 
spatiotemporality. It identifies itself not with Europe or with the West, but with 
the “world.” It makes itself the world. It claims to be not Europe centered, but 
universal. It rejects all other claims for the mantle of universalism—including 
Islam, for example. Eurocentrism acknowledges only one universalism, itself. All 
others are boxed in the category of particularism. Eurocentrism is thus a form of 
intellectual narcissism. 

The foundation of Eurocentrism is a paradigm of essential difference between 
the West and the rest. The rest is defined as non-West, a negative identity whose 
difference from the West makes it an inclusively excluded category. Anti-Western 
nationalism itself can accordingly be Eurocentric if it reproduces an essentialized 
version of West/non-West distinction premised in Eurocentrism.”? Eurocentrism 
as Western identity is Western difference; as Western difference, it is Western 
identity. As Hegel states in the Science of Logic (1991), identity is not different 
from difference; it is difference. And difference is not different from identity; it is 
identity. Identity is both identity and difference at once; difference is difference 


and identity at once, too.” In other words, identity is constituted by difference, by 


19. Gran presents an alternative approach for the study of world history to overcome the West/ 
non-West dichotomy in Beyond Eurocentrism (1996), which identifies the four roads to modernity 
that cut through national divides. 

20. Hegel writes, “That which is different from difference is identity. Difference is therefore 
itself and identity. Both together constitute difference; it is the whole, and its moments.” Further, 


“truth is complete only in the unity of identity with difference” (1991, 417, 414, emphasis in original). 
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what something is not; it is relational, not absolute (Grier 2007). As Edward Said 
and others have noted, Western identity is based on not being of the qualities 
attributed to the “other” (Fanon 2004; Said 1979). 

To draw a line of distinction between the West and the rest by itself does 
not constitute Eurocentrism. The distinction becomes Eurocentric if (1) it is 
essentialized, and (2) the West is seen as being absolutely superior to the rest. 
We cannot reflect on what I called earlier the three pillars of negative modernity 
without such a distinction between the West and the rest, where the latter suf- 
fered under the hammering of the former. In analogous situations, women can- 
not fight against sexism without drawing a distinction between men and women, 
and African Americans cannot challenge racism without making the distinction 
between white and black. 

Hegel’s paradigm, including his philosophy of world history, lays the foun- 
dation for systemic Eurocentrism predicated on the claim of the absolute supe- 
riority of the “West” over the “non-West.” All Eurocentrism is thus essentially a 
series of footnotes to Hegel. 

Immanuel Wallerstein explains Eurocentrism: “Eurocentrism is constitu- 
tive of the geoculture of the modern world.” This geoculture emerged in five 
Western nations: France, Great Britain, Germany, Italy, and the United States. 
Further, Eurocentrism is the foundation of Western social sciences: “Social sci- 
ence emerged in response to European problems, at a point in history when 
Europe dominated the whole world-system.” Indeed, “social science has been 
Eurocentric throughout its institutional history” (1999a, 168). Wallerstein cau- 
tions against any attempt to deny the specificity of modern Europe. “We must 
cease trying to deprive Europe of its specificity on the deluded premise that we 
are thereby depriving it of an illegitimate credit. Quite the contrary. We must 
fully acknowledge the particularity of Europe’s reconstruction of the world 
because only then will it be possible to transcend it and arrive hopefully at a 
more inclusively universalist vision of human possibility, one that avoids none 
of the difficult and imbricated problems of pursuing the true and the good in 
tandem.” He adds, “By denying European credit, we deny European blame” 
(1999a, 184, 180). 

But there is a problem. For all his critique of Eurocentrism, Wallerstein’s 
writings remain essentially core focused, core centered, and core oriented. His 


enormous intellectual work on the modern world-system has been mostly on the 
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core region of this system. He treats the periphery peripherally. The question is: 
Does Wallerstein’s corecentrism pass for Eurocentrism or not?” 

Eurocentrism sets out the discursive rules of modernity’s “formidable struc- 
ture of cultural domination” (Said 1979, 25), which is marked by an “ineradi- 
cable racism” (Amin 1989, 77). Anouar Abdel-Malek reminds us that the “whole 
conceptual framework of the social sciences was, and remains broadly to this 
day, Western in its origins and orientations” (1981, 1:56). As Samir Amin sees it, 
Eurocentrism “implies a theory of world history and, departing from it, a global 
political project” (1989, 75; see also Chakrabatry 2007). 

In a seminal work, Jim Blaut writes, “Eurocentrism is quite simply the coloniz- 
ers model of the world” (1993, 10). Arif Dirlik adds, “Just as modernity is incom- 
plete without reference to Eurocentrism, Eurocentrism as a concept is specifiable 
only within the context of modernity” (2000, 63). Any critique of Eurocentrism that 
is not intrinsically linked to a critique of the modern world-system is half-baked 
critique. No wonder such critiques end up being anti-Eurocentric Eurocentrism. 

Marxism has a strong Eurocentric bent (see Blaut 2000). Marxist Eurocen- 
trism follows in the footsteps of Hegel’s Eurocentrism. Because Marxism defines 
capitalism as progress over precapitalist societies, western Europe as the origin 
of capitalism saves its place as the origin of progress, too. Marxism’s critique 
of Hegel remains unfinished because it is enveloped within the radical side of 
the Hegelian developmentalist paradigm. “Catching up with the West” was the 
socialist state’s official mantra from Joseph Stalin to Mao Zedong and beyond. 
The socialists made the very ground of capitalism’s greatest strength, material 
productivity, the criterion for showing socialism’s superiority to capitalism! And 
we know the outcome of that contest. 

A lack of emphasis on and insufficient consideration of the cost of prog- 
ress—that is, the destruction brought about by negative modernity and instead 
a euphoric celebration of the “development of productive forces”—constitute 
Marxism’s greatest failure as a critical theory. There is simply no way that the 


horrors of negative modernity can be compensated for by the “development of 


21. In his work ReOrient: Global Economy in the Asian Age (1998), Andre Gunder Frank has 
devised a five-thousand-year world-system centered in Asia in an attempt to undermine Eurocen- 


trism, including Marxist Eurocentrism. 
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productive forces.” It is these same productive forces that have unleashed nega- 
tive modernity: guns, ships, maps, and so on. They are destructive productive 
forces, and yet they enabled the “rise of the West.” How can one make up for the 
horrors of the Middle Passage? The point is simple: some people achieved prog- 
ress at the expense of others. Who but those who have achieved progress would 
speak euphorically about the “development of productive forces”? Those who 
paid the cost of progress for Columbian modernity without benefiting from it 
find it insulting every time they hear the mantra “the development of productive 
forces.” They ponder: The Middle Passage was progress? The Native American 
genocide? Perhaps apartheid? The “late Victorian holocausts” (Davis 2001)? 

Eric Hobsbawm is one of the most well-known British Marxist historians. 
In his piece “The Curious History of Europe,” he provides a reflection on the 
“uniqueness” of modern European history. After criticizing Western philoso- 
phers, including Marx, for their belief in asserting historical dynamism only to 
Europe, Hobsbawm himself falls into the same trap, however: “From the end 
of the fifteenth century world history unquestionably became Eurocentric, and 
remained so until the twentieth century. Everything that distinguishes the world 
of today from the world of the Ming and Mughal emperors and the Mamlukes 
originated in Europe—whether in science and technology, in the economy, in ide- 
ology and politics, or in the institutions and practices of public and private life” 
(1997, 224, emphasis in the original). Hobsbawm’s emphasis of the word every- 
thing is surprising, coming from such an accomplished historian. Does he mean 
to say that non-Europeans did not contribute to Europe’s rise to modernity and 
global dominance? Weren’t the non-European laboring people the pillars used to 
achieve Europe’s rise to global dominance? We now know that the non-European 
world was present from the very beginning in the making of Europe’s modernity; 
it was the root of Europe’s alleged uniqueness. Adam Smith and Karl Marx wrote 
about it, as did Hegel himself. To imply somehow that the Third World was on 
the sidelines while Europe was making itself into a new and unique entity and 
creating a brave new world flies in the face of history. As Fanon puts it so nicely, 
“Europe is literally the creation of the Third World” (2004, 59). On a longer his- 
torical scale, Europe grew rich through what Abdel-Malek calls “historical sur- 
plus value” (1981, 2:chap. 5). Capital accumulation in Europe relied heavily on the 
Third World’s labor and resources. It also drew from class alliances among ruling 
elites around the world, including the Third World (Gran 2009; Rediker 2008). 
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Hobsbawm goes on to say, “Even the concept of the ‘world’ as a system of 
human communications embracing the entire globe could not exist before the 
European conquest of the western hemisphere and the emergence of a capital- 
ist world economy. This is what fixes the situation of Europe in world history, 
what defines the problems of European history, and indeed what makes a specific 
history of Europe necessary.” This is “also what makes the history of Europe so 
peculiar.” Indeed, “Europe has been on the defensive for a millennium. Now, for 
half a millennium, it conquered the world” (1997, 224, 225, 221). This conquest 
constitutes the foundation of Eurocentrism. 

Eurocentrism has a within and a without. The Eurocentric claim of Western 
cultural supremacy on a world scale is predicated on the claim of its cultural 
supremacy within Europe itself (Pieterse 1998). In Europe, this claim asserted 
the need for a “civilizing mission” with regard to the still “uncivilized”: peasants, 
workers, and women. These three groups were the “internal barbarians” whose 
conversion to civilization from the beginning of this project was to be extended 
on a global scale. Eurocentrism is the extended reproduction of the modernity 
of Paris, London, Amsterdam, and so forth on a world scale, corresponding to 
the extended reproduction of capital on a world scale. Eugen Weber’s magisterial 
Peasants into Frenchmen (1976) deals with how Paris “civilized” and domesti- 
cated the “internal barbarians” at home in France. This same mission civilisa- 
trice was carried into the domain of the “foreign barbarians” (Conklin 1997). 
The “barbarians” from both within and without were meant to benefit from the 
blessings of the secular religion called “modernity.” 

The identification of the link between the “uncivilized” at home and the 
“uncivilized” abroad is of critical importance in overcoming the stultifying 
notion that Europe had and has a hold on the production of knowledge. The cri- 
tique of Eurocentrism should start from within Europe itself.” 

At the core of the Western modernist paradigm, including that of Hegel, is 
the idea of progress. Few have been critical of this idea, Wallerstein being one of 


22. This does not mean that the French peasant who was the beneficiary of mission civilisatrice 
is in the same position as the peasant in colonial Algeria or West Africa. The former may have been 
“uncivilized,” but he was never colonized. That distinction makes a world of difference between the 


two societies. 
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these few (1992, 1999a, 2005). A critic would ponder: Progress for whom, at what 
price, and at whose expense? 

In a critique of the Hegelian-cum-Marxist developmentalist paradigm, 
Agnes Heller writes that progress makes sense only if it does not incur costs. “A 
theory of history has to accept the proposal of Collingwood. We are only entitled 
to speak of progress if ‘there is gain without any corresponding loss.’ (Just as we 
would be entitled to speak of regress if there were losses without corresponding 
gains).... There have always been, and there are presently, gains and correspond- 
ing losses. We are not entitled to declare that it was the gains that ‘really’ matter 
while the losses did not, and vice-versa.” For Heller, history as progress is yet to 
come; there has been none yet. “To select an indicator of progress and to use it 
as a yardstick to measure the amount of progress in different cultures means to 
vindicate for ourselves the position of the absolute; of God. In so doing, we place 
ourselves outside history, although we have no right to do so because we are his- 
tory” (1982, 300-301). 

For Kostas Axelos (1976), all human history has been a history of alienation. 
Marx sees human progress as exacting sacrifice. He writes, “The higher develop- 
ment of individuality is thus only achieved by a historical process during which 
individuals are sacrificed, for the interests of the species in the human kingdom, 
as in the animal and plant kingdoms, always assert themselves at the cost of the 
interests of individuals, because these interests of the species coincide only with 
the interests of certain individuals, and it is this coincidence which constitutes the 
strength of the privileged individuals” (1972, 1, 118). 

Marx’s statement is similar to Hegel’s view: “But even regarding History as the 
slaughter-bench at which the happiness of peoples, the wisdom of States, and the 
virtue of individuals have been victimized—the question involuntarily arises—to 
what principle, to what final aim these enormous sacrifices have been offered” 
(1956, 21). Charles Taylor comments that a contemporary reader may find it dif- 
ficult to understand “how Hegel after writing this line could nevertheless still see 


history as the realization of reason and freedom” (1991, 545; see also Derrida 1994). 


Reading Hegel 


Martin Heidegger advises those who read Hegel’s Phenomenology, “Do not be in 


a hurry to criticize and raise objections as they come to mind piecemeal. Instead 
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go along with Hegel, go along at length, with patience, and with labor” (1994, 
42). I concur. This objection to hurry judgment of Hegel’s works should apply not 
only to the reading of the Phenomenology, but to the reading of the entire cor- 
pus of what he wrote and lectured. And Hans Küng cautions, “Hegel’s powerful 
scheme [in the Philosophy of History] deserves to be exempted from the indignity 
of cheap objections. While he was of course dependent on the state of knowledge 
of his day, he certainly took great pains to achieve historical precision and to give 
an unadulterated account of the facts in their proper context” (1987, 326). 

It may be instructive at this point to see what Hegel himself says about cri- 
tique. “A man is not enlightened in virtue of his acceptance or rejection of this or 
that proposition, but because he has so much reverence and respect for the truth, 
so much resolution and firmness that he strives with all his might, and will not 
be put off by praise or blame, by outraged clamour or by scornful derision, to 
investigate calmly why he accepts or rejects something” (quoted in Harris 1972, 
21). Hegel wrote this sentence in 1788, when he was just eighteen. As Henry Har- 
ris comments, though, “The young Hegel did not always live up to this high ideal 
of scholarly objectivity as his remarks about Catholicism alone suffice to show” 
(1972, 21-22). 

In his Lectures on the Philosophy of World History, Hegel says it is “easier to 
perceive the shortcomings of individuals, states, and the course of world affairs 
than to understand their true import.” While passing “negative judgements, one 
looks down on the matter at hand with a superior and supercilious air, without 
having gone into it thoroughly enough to understand its true nature, i.e. its posi- 
tive significance.” The “criticism may well be justified, except that it is far easier 
to detect shortcomings than the true substance (as in works of art, for example).” 
He further remarks that people “often think they have done their job when they 
have found something which can be justly criticised; they are right, of course, in 
one respect; but they are also wrong in so far as they fail to recognize the positive 
factor. To see only the bad side in everything and to overlook all the positive and 
valuable qualities is a sign of extreme superficiality.” Relating such views to age, 
Hegel states, “Age, in general, takes a milder view, whereas youth is always dis- 
satisfied”; age “brings with it maturity and judgement, which does not simply tol- 
erate the bad along with the rest out of sheer lack of interest, but has learnt from 
the seriousness of life to look for the substance and enduring value of things. And 
this is not so much equity as justice” (1998, 66). 
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Although Hegel makes these remarks with respect to world history, they are 
applicable to the “reading” of any text, including his own. I am not in a hurry to 
criticize Hegel, nor am I interested in “cheap objections” to him. I come from 
a very old country where patience (tegest) is taught as a prime virtue. I am not 
young but middle-aged, so I have read Hegel with “maturity and judgement,” as 
objectively as possible, even when such reading sometimes becomes unbearable. 
My intention is not to show Hegel’s “shortcomings” with a “superior and super- 
cilious air.” Nor is it to express mere derision for Hegel’s paradigm. Hegel is not 
one to be dismissed with such derision. In Hegel, we find the most systematic 
rationalization of Western modernity, both in its positive and negative aspects. 
As such, he deserves the most careful attention, especially from those who aim 
to transcend the Eurocentrism embedded in his formidable structure of knowl- 
edge. Anyone interested in knowing the most systematic justifications of nega- 
tive modernity will find them in Hegel. My concern in this work is therefore the 
study of a paradigm, a worldview, that lays the foundation of what is now known 
as Eurocentrism. I argue that Eurocentrism in its systematic formulation, struc- 
tural foundation, and origination is essentially Hegelian. 

Moreover, I do not intend to critique Hegel by relying on works produced 
almost two centuries after his death, information he had no access to. Instead, I 
happen to believe that one can critique Hegel’s Eurocentrism and his depiction 
of Third World humanity on the basis of the moral standard he himself set. As 
someone who professed to follow the teachings of Jesus regarding love, peace, 
and reconciliation, Hegel had all he needed to place himself outside the camp 
of racism and religious bigotry of his era. If he was in this camp, it is because he 
chose to be. I have concentrated most of this book on Hegel’s own works, both 
those published in his lifetime and those published after his death, taking the 
secondary literature lightly. With this approach, Hegel comes out on his own as 
opposed to being brought out by others’ interpretation of him. I have neverthe- 
less devoted chapter 1 to some of the seminal commentaries on Hegel. 


S’ 


The book is divided into two parts, with a total of eight chapters. Chapter 1 deals 
with the controversial appraisal of Hegel in the scholarly world. Part one con- 
sists of chapters 2 through 4. It deals with Hegel’s philosophy of the distinction 
between nature and spirit. It lays the groundwork for understanding Hegel’s 
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developmentalist paradigm, including his racist philosophical anthropology. 
By “developmentalist paradigm,” I mean a paradigm that sees the essence of 
humanity as being one of opposition to nature and beyond this the control and 
transformation of nature through human intervention. Mastery of nature con- 
veys the same idea.” As Hegel has it, “All development involves a reflection of the 
spirit within itself in opposition to nature, or an internal particularization of the 
spirit as against its immediate existence, i.e. the natural world” (1998, 154). This 
view is central to Marxism, too, with its theory of the development of produc- 
tive forces.” Chapter 2 deals with the distinction and relation between nature 
and spirit. Chapter 3 concerns Hegel’s account of the dialectic of the struggle for 
recognition. Chapter 4 discusses his views regarding race, gender, and class, with 
an emphasis on race. It also addresses the historical contexts of Hegel’s racism 
by looking into some key European philosophers and scientists who were Hegel’s 
immediate antecedents and contemporaries. 

Part two, consisting of chapters 5 through 8, deals with Hegel’s philosophy 
of history. Chapter 5 outlines that philosophy of history; chapter 6 discusses his 
lectures and writings on Africa; chapter 7 deals with the Orient, including Egypt, 
which he classifies as part of the Oriental world; and chapter 8 examines his 
views on the Greek, Roman, and Germanic world. Finally, I offer some conclud- 


ing remarks. 


23. For an excellent account of the French colonial version of the developmentalist paradigm, 
the mise en valeur, see Alice Conklin’s work A Mission to Civilize (1997). The concept of mise en 
valeur was the cornerstone of French colonialism’s myth of civilizing mission, mission civilisatrice. 
See also Fanon 2004, 182; Pyenson 1993. 

24. For an excellent account of Marx’s developmentalist paradigm, see Cohen 1978. For a cri- 


tique of the developmentalist paradigm, see Wallerstein 1984. 


Hegel and the Third World 


The Hegel Controversy 


The philosophy of Hegel is the crystal of the universe. 


—JAMES HUTCHISON STIRLING, The Secret of Hegel 


The Hegelian farce has done enough harm. We must stop it. 


—KARL POPPER, The Open Society and Its Enemies 


THE SEMINAL COMMENTARIES ON, reflections on, and critiques of Hegel 
are by no means exhaustive, yet they provide a glimpse of how Hegel was both 
appropriated and rejected during his time and afterward by different philosophi- 


cal strands. 
In Praise of Hegel 


There is a voluminous literature on Hegel that one simply cannot exhaust. It seems 
that Hegel is getting more attention as time goes by. As Songsuk Susan Hahn puts 
it in Contradiction in Motion: Hegel’s Organic Concept of Life and Value, “I feel 
privileged to have been born into a time that is witnessing an explosion of interest 
in Hegel. The wave of interest on the Anglo-American continents and in Ger- 
many, spreading as far as the shores of Korea, Japan, and China, amounts to an 
exciting Hegel renaissance in our own time” (2007, 198). Adriaan Peperzak calls 
to notice “the flood of studies on Hegel that were published in the last fifty years” 
(2001, 37). With such notice, I now turn to some of the seminal commentaries on 
Hegel’s works available in English. 

In his famous work The Secret of Hegel, James Stirling writes, “The secret of 
Hegel may be indicated at shortest thus: As Aristotle—with considerable assistance 
from Plato—made explicit the abstract Universal that was implicit in Socrates, 
so Hegel—with less considerable assistance from Fichte and Schelling—made 
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explicit the concrete Universal that was implicit in Kant.” In Stirling’s estima- 
tion, “probably no man has ever studied more deeply than Hegel the progress 
of humanity in regard to those questions which it puts for the procurement of 
explanations as respects its own existence, that of its world, and the constituent 
phenomena of both.” For Stirling, “Hegel has said what will prove for many a day 
almost the last word on all the great concrete interests for which alone humanity 
lives, and to which alone it strives.” Indeed, “there cannot be a doubt of it, the 
most momentous questions that have interested or interest humanity, all lie in 
the pages of Hegel apparently in ultimate discussion; and this ultimate discus- 
sion has been attained only through the Notion” (1898, xxii, 690, 686). 

In Hegel, Stirling argues, philosophy becomes science. It was Hegel’s one 
object “to find an ultimate expression in terms of exact thought, for the entire 
universe both as a whole and in detail.” Hegel “holds the whole huge concrete 
under the stream of thought, he neglects no side of it, he leaves no nook of it 
unvisited; and he holds up at last, as it were, the resultant and explanatory dia- 
mond” (1898, 701, 105). 

Regarding God, Stirling writes, “there is for Hegel nothing but God; and 
this God is a personal God, and no mere Pantheistic Substance that just pas- 
sively undergoes a mutation of necessity.” Hegel’s system is “but the process 
of this construing, in which all finite categories show their untruth and their 
finitude, and pass into their truth and their infinitude, the Absolute Spirit.” In 
his handling of Christianity, Hegel is “perhaps, at his greatest, at his truest, at 
the greatest and truest of thought itself.” And it “is the doctrine of the trinity 
which constitutes to Hegel the central and vital principle of Christianity.” Hegel, 
“indeed, has no object but reconciliation and neutralizing atomism—once again 
to restore to us—and in the new light and the new thought—Immortality and 
Free-will, Christianity and God.” In Stirling’s superlative praise, “Hegel, indeed, 
so far as abstract thought is concerned, and so far as one can see at this moment, 
seems to have closed an era, and has named the all of things in such terms of 
thought as will, perhaps, remain essentially the same for the next thousand years. 


To all present outward appearance, at least, what Aristotle was to ancient Greece, 


1. In citations, I note emphasis only where I have added it. Otherwise, emphasis is as given in 


the original in all cases. 
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Hegel is to modern Europe.” For Stirling, Hegel is the Aristotle of modernity. He 
boldly declares, “In short, the philosophy of Hegel is the crystal of the universe: it 
is the universe thought, or the thought of the universe” (1898, 720-21, 722, 750, 
97, 105, emphasis added.) 

Benedetto Croce writes in What Is Living and What Is Dead of the Philoso- 
phy of Hegel, “Hegel’s conception of life was so philosophical that conservatism, 
revolution, and restoration, each in turn, finds justification in it. On this point 
the socialist Engels and the conservative historian Treitschkle are in agreement.” 
Croce further notes, “[Hegel] is not only the great theorist of the dialectic form 
of thought, but the most complete dialectician who has appeared in history.” He 
explains: “In the system of Hegel . . . where the infinite and the finite are fused in 
one, and good and evil constitute a single process, history is the very reality of 
the idea, spirit is nothing outside its historical development; in it, every fact, pre- 
cisely because it is a fact, is a fact of the idea and belongs to the concrete organic 
whole of the idea. For Hegel, therefore, all history becomes sacred history” (1969, 
66, 52, 69). 

For George Kelly, Hegel has two sorts of history. “The one is the history of the 
absolute, which deals not with the past but with an eternal present. The other is 
‘world history, which deals with the essential patterns and matrices in which the 
absolute appears (as the highest and unifying component of ‘objective spirit’).” 
Kelly refers to the confusion between these two sorts of history in Hegel. And yet 
“for Hegel the ‘science’ of history is unthinkable outside of Christian forms and 
an immanently transformed version of the Christian notion of the ‘fullness of 
time” (1969, 318-19, 317). 

Catherine Malabou freshly assesses the rhetorical stance supporting Hegel’s 
temporality. She writes, “Reading Hegel amounts to finding oneself in two times 
at once: the process that unfolds is both retrospective and prospective. In the 
present time in which reading takes place, the reader is drawn to a double expec- 
tation: waiting for what is to come (according to a linear and representational 
thinking), while presupposing that the outcome has already arrived (by virtue of 
the teleological ruse)” (2005, 17). 

Martin Heidegger throws in his weight in praise of Hegel. Criticizing those 
who are too quick to relegate Hegelianism to the past, Heidegger cautions, “It is 
not that Hegel’s philosophy has broken down. Rather, his contemporaries and 
successors have not ever yet stood up so that they can be measured against his 
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greatness. People managed to ‘stand up’ to him only by staging a mutiny” (1994, 
40). Heidegger does not tell us what is wrong with such mutiny, especially if it is 
based on justifiable moral grounds. Is not the African whom Hegel called “ani- 
mal man” right in staging a mutiny against Hegel’s totalitarian empire of hubris? 

Jean Hyppolite writes, “Hegel’s philosophy consummates the philosophy of 
the eighteenth century and initiates the philosophy of the nineteenth; it is the 
hinge of two eras” (1996, 20). In his view, “Hegel’s philosophy is a philosophy of 
human life, of the life of consciousness, and not a philosophy of nature like that 
of Schelling.” Regarding his concept of experience, Hyppolite writes, “To Hegel 
what is fundamental in experience is the experience of spiritual relations and their 
development: the relation between man and man, between the individual and 
society, God and man, between master and slave” (1969, 16, 17). That is, “Hegel 
was interested neither in organic life nor in the life of nature in general but in the 
life of spirit insofar as that life is history. Thus, from its first elaboration, Hegelian 
thought is a thought of human history, while Schelling’s is a thought of nature or 
of life in general” (2000, 30). 

In his widely read study of Hegel’s influence on modern social theory, Her- 
bert Marcuse situates the revolutionary impact of Hegelianism within the ratio- 
nalist tradition. “Hegel’s philosophy held to the progressive ideas in Western 
rationalism and worked out their historical destiny. It attempted to light up the 
right of reason, and its power, amid the developing antagonisms of modern soci- 
ety.” For Marcuse, Hegel’s philosophy was dangerous to the powers that be, for it 
made reason the standard for the state. “Hegel endorsed the state only in so far as 
it was rational, that is, in so far as it preserved and promoted individual freedom 
and the social potencies of men” (1968, 389). Bernard Cullen similarly writes, 
“Hegel’s whole philosophical project was an epic attempt to overcome by the use 
of reason the alienating consequences of the many unresolved contradictions of 
modern human experience” (1989, 97). 

Others echo the view of Hegel as not merely being in the modern period 
chronologically, but as an original and powerful voice of modernity. Agnes 
Heller writes, “Hegel devised the first complete grand narrative, as he was the 
first to move radically into the deconstruction of metaphysics.” For her, “Hegel’s 
world history is the genesis of modernity. Modernity appears the consummation 
of world history, as its hidden telos.” She adds, “Hegel legitimates the modern 
age” as tending toward achievement of “the freedom of all” (1999, 19, 20). 
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This bent in Hegelian thought has been attributed to humanist commit- 
ments. Indeed, John Findlay calls Hegel “the philosopher of liberal humanism” 
(1965, 354). He writes, “Russell, Wittgenstein, etc., were wonderful products of 
certain historic drifts in modern western thought, but we may hold that Hegel is 
the most compellingly articulated product of the motives underlying our whole 
historic, human effort to understand ourselves and our world” (1989, 134). 

Walter Kaufmann more cautiously argues that “the temperament of the 
mature Hegel was conservative rather than liberal. But his religious position may 
be safely characterized as a form of humanism.” Insofar as Hegel’s work may be 
considered Christian humanist rather than liberal, Kaufmann notes, however, 
that it is prejudiced and particularistic. “His references to Judaism and Islam 
reveal no sympathetic understanding and are patently unjust; like almost all 
other writers on these religions throughout the period of the Enlightenment and 
the nineteenth century, he compares Judaism and Christianity only to confirm 
the superiority of the latter” (1966, 273, 271). 

Despite this evaluation, Kaufmann nevertheless states that Hegel’s thought 
is central to later intellectual history. “Much intellectual history since Hegel’s 
time is best understood as a series of revolts against Hegel’s influence . . . [so] 
that without understanding Hegel one can comprehend relatively little of many 
movements since his time, while a study of his thought opens scores of doors” 
(1966, 86). 

In Charles Taylor’s estimation, the Hegelian system has had its day. “This 
magnificent Hegelian synthesis has dissolved,” he writes. Yet, he suggests, Hegel’s 
project still has purchase—for instance, in the still unfinished romantic goal of 
reconciling humanity with nature in freedom. “Hegel’s writings provide one of 
the most profound and far-reaching attempts to work out a vision of embodied 
subjectivity, of thought and freedom emerging from the stream of life, finding 
expression in the forms of social existence, and discovering themselves in rela- 
tion to nature and history” (1991, 537, 571). 

Robert Pippin describes Hegel as “being both extraordinarily influential and 
almost completely inaccessible.” Despite the difficulty of his work, Hegel exer- 
cised a protean influence on Western thought. Pippin writes, “Even when he was 
violently opposed, it was Hegel who seemed to set the agenda, and even when he 
was ignored or held in contempt, his shadow stretched across various debates 


in ways often not recognized. And, of course, the mere mention of the name 
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of Marx is sufficient to summarize Hegel’s most visible influence on world his- 
tory.” In short, “Hegel is one of the most lionized and most vilified philosophers 
of history, at the same time that it is widely believed that no one really knows 
what he was talking about.” Pippin says Hegel “wrote only two actual books in 
his lifetime” (1989, 3, 13): the Phenomenology of Spirit (1807) and the Science of 
Logic (1812-16). The Encyclopedia of the Philosophic Sciences and the Philosophy 
of Right were written as student handbooks. 

George Kline writes, “The obsessive orientation toward the world-historical 
future on the part of both Marx and Nietzsche is the obverse of their intense 
hatred of and contempt for the historical present, in which—unlike Hegel—they 
are constitutionally unable to feel ‘at home’” (1989, 27). Marx’s famous Eleventh 
Thesis on Feuerbach—“Philosophers have hitherto interpreted the world in many 
ways, but the point is to change it”—falls under what Kline describes here. 

Robin Collingwood states that “it is certainly true that no one has done more 
than Hegel to lay down the general lines on which modern thought in the last 
hundred years has moved” (1993, 401). 

Stephen Crites describes Hegel’s personal and almost imperceptible meta- 
morphosis into one among “a few other great figures in the whole history of 
Western philosophy.” Hegel was “at once the last of the classical philosophers 
and the first of the moderns,” he argues (1998, 3-4). 

Hans Küng writes that “history is the grand theme of Hegel’s philosophy as 
a whole.” He finds evidence of Hegel’s influence not only among his admirers, 
but among his critics, too. “Hegel’s influence is no less considerable when exer- 
cised indirectly through his foes. The greatest anti-Hegelians, Kierkegaard and 
Marx, drew upon him the most.” Kiing further remarks, “Hegel’s name has been 
invoked by monarchy and revolution, relativism and historicism, nationalism 
and totalitarianism, Taine and Renan, pan-Slavists and the anarchist Bakunin, 
the Tubingen School both Catholic and Protestant, and dialectical materialism 
along with world communism” (1987, 386, 21). 

Karl Lowith opens his highly influential From Hegel to Nietzsche with this 
sentence: “Goethe made German literature into world literature, and Hegel 
made German philosophy into world philosophy.” Lowith sees eschatology in 
Hegel’s philosophy: “The ultimate basis of Hegel’s eschatological system lies in 
his absolute evaluation of Christianity, according to which the eschatological end 
and fullness of time occurred with the appearance of Christ.” He adds, “For an 
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understanding of Hegel’s system, his philosophy of religion is even more impor- 
tant than his philosophy of the state. It is not just one component of the whole 
system, but [that system’s] spiritual center of gravity” (1991, 3, 35, 47). 

Küng disagrees with the idea that Hegel’s philosophy has an axis around 
which rotates the entire Hegelian system. “Hegel’s system has no center,” he 
writes, “so that it is universally of a piece.” For Kiing, Hegel’s works are so many 
“moments of one and the same philosophy, precisely because Reason, Idea, Spirit 
and Freedom are names of one and the same Godhead” (1987, 310). That godhead 
is, of course, the Christian God. This quote gives validity to Lowith’s and others’ 
reflections that Hegel’s philosophy does indeed have an axis around which his 
entire philosophy rotates: Christianity. This axis developed from the fact that “for 
Hegel, the philosophical truth of Christianity consisted in the fact that Christ 
effected a reconciliation of the estrangement between the human and the divine” 
Thus, Lowith argues, “With his understanding of Christianity as an absolute and 
at the same time an entity, connected historically with the world and the state, 
Hegel is the last Christian philosopher before the break between philosophy and 
Christianity” (1991, 47, 49). 

Nietzsche said, “We Germans are Hegelians even if there never had been any 
Hegel, in so far as we (unlike all Latins) instinctively attribute a deeper mean- 
ing and greater value to becoming and development than to ‘what is’; we hardly 
believe in the justification of the concept of “being” (1974, 306). 

Michel Foucault finds Hegel a continued presence in Western thought. 
“Truly to escape Hegel involves an exact appreciation of the price we have to pay 
to detach ourselves from him. It assumes that we are aware of the extent to which 
Hegel, insidiously perhaps, is close to us; it implies a knowledge, in that which 
permits us to think against Hegel, of that which remains Hegelian. We have to 
determine the extent to which our anti-Hegelianism is possibly one of his tricks 
directed against us, at the end of which he stands, motionless, waiting for us” 
(1972, 235). 

Allen Wood writes, “Hegel makes many extravagant claims for his philoso- 
phy, even to the point of arrogating the terms ‘philosophy’ and ‘science’ as nick- 
names for his own system. But in view of the fact that Hegel’s language and ideas 
often strike us as bewilderingly novel and unfamiliar, it is especially noteworthy 
that one distinction he never claims for it is originality.” Wood argues that “Hegel 
sees himself rather as a synthetic, encyclopedic thinker whose task is to reconcile 
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the wisdom of ancient Greek metaphysics with the faith of the Christian reli- 
gion, reinterpreting both in terms of the modern claims of free subjectivity and 
Enlightenment reason.” Hegel “does not see himself as the architect of a new 
system or method like Descartes, still less as the destroyer of a tradition like 
Nietzsche or Heidegger. He is rather the restorer of an ancient building in need of 
repair.” The originality of his contribution “consists in buttressing [that building] 
through the use of recently acquired materials and engineering techniques, so 
that it may once again be a sound structure in which to live” (1990, 7). 

Wood challenges the idea that “Hegel’s philosophy aims at justifying the 
social and political status quo. On the contrary, Hegel insists that every existing 
state, standing as it does in the sphere of transitoriness and contingency, is dis- 
figured to some extent by error and wickedness, and fails to be wholly rational, 
because it fails to be wholly actual.” Wood makes a grand claim: “Hegel’s Philoso- 
phy of Right articulates our deepest human needs and is sensitive to their diver- 
sity and the destructive possibilities that such diversity presents. It points the 
way to a society in which reflective, rational, and self-integrated individuals can 
satisfy all of their needs simultaneously, without the regret of lost alternatives or 
tragic choices between incompatible and incommensurable goods” (1990, 7-8). 
For Wood’s claim to make sense, however, one needs to accept the “rationality” of 
the European colonialism that Hegel advocates in the Philosophy of Right. 

Perhaps the most laudatory tribute to Hegel comes from Alexandre Kojéve.’ 
For Kojéve, Hegel’s system is not dialectical but absolute: “Hegel’s discourse 
exhausts all the possibilities of thought. One cannot bring up any discourse in 
opposition to him which would not already be a part of his own discourse, which 
would not be reproduced in a paragraph of the System as a constituent element 
(Moment) of the whole. Thus we see that Hegel’s discourse sets forth an absolute 
truth, which cannot be negated by anyone.” He adds, “Therefore we see that this 
discourse is not dialectical in the sense that it is not a ‘thesis’ that can be “dialec- 
tically overcome.” What is it, then? “If Hegel’s thought cannot be surpassed by 
thought, and if it itself does not surpass the given real but is content to describe 
it (for it knows and says that it is satisfied by what is), no ideal or real negation 


of the given is any longer possible.” Hegel’s philosophy is hence “universally and 


2. For a discussion of Kojéve, see Baugh 2003 and Devlin 2004. 
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eternally valid—that is, absolutely true.” The “circularity of the Hegelian descrip- 
tion proves that it is complete and hence correct: for an erroneous or incomplete 
description, which stopped at a lacuna or ended in an impasse, would never come 
back upon itself.” In a famous summary, Kojève writes, “Hegelian Dialectic is not 
a method of research or of philosophical exposition, but the adequate description 
of the structure of Being, and of the realization and appearance of Being as well” 
(1980, 194, 259). 

Theodor Adorno shares Kojéve'’s stance regarding Hegelian dialectic. Adorno 
begins his assessment of Hegel’s importance as follows: “These days it is hardly 
possible for a theoretical idea of any scope to do justice to the experience of 
consciousness, and in fact not only the experience of consciousness but of the 
embodied experience of human beings, without having incorporated something 
of Hegel’s philosophy.” Indeed, “no philosophy was so profoundly rich; none held 
so unswervingly to the experience to which it had entrusted itself without reser- 
vation. Even the marks of its failure were struck by truth itself.” In Adorno’s view, 
“throughout his life Hegel was an Aristotelian in wanting to reduce all phenom- 
ena to their form. This is how he proceeded even with the contingent phenom- 
enon of the academic lecture. His texts are its Platonic idea.” Adorno calls Hegel 
“the absolute idealist” who “was a great realist and a man with a sharp historical 
eye” (1993, 2, 51, 119, 2). 

Adorno sees the dialectic as the “epitome of Hegel’s philosophy.” He writes 
of the Hegelian dialectic: “The dialectic is neither a mere method by which spirit 
might elude the cogency of its object . . . nor is it a weltanschauung into whose 
schema one has to squeeze reality. Just as the dialectic does not favor individ- 
ual definitions, so there is no definition that fits it. Dialectic is the unswerving 
effort to conjoin reason’s critical consciousness of itself and the critical experi- 
ence of objects.” Adorno adds: “Hegel’s philosophy is indeed essentially nega- 
tive: critique.” Indeed, “Hegel’s philosophy reflects within itself as the epitome of 
negativity.” Furthermore, “the central nerve of the dialectic as a method is deter- 
minate negation.” Adorno praises Hegel’s dialectic, seeing it as being rational. He 
sees Hegel as being an advocate of human freedom, not apologetic of the powers 
that be (1993, 9, 10, 30, 50, 80, 44). 

Adorno makes a strange statement that is quite unexpected from one 
of the most learned and “critical” philosophers of the twentieth century. He 


writes, “Hitler attempted to eradicate bolshevism, whereas it was his own war 
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that brought the giant shadow of the Slavic world down on Europe—that same 
Slavic world of which Hegel had already made the ominous statement that it had 
not yet entered history.” Adorno explains that Hegel’s statement regarding the 
Slavic world did “not [come from] a prophetic historical gaze” but rather from 
“the constructive force that enters fully into what is, without sacrificing itself as 
reason, critique, and the awareness of possibility” (1993, 10). In short, Adorno 
buys Hegel’s ideas that (1) the Slavic world has no history and that (2) the Slavic 
world is not part of the “real” Europe. Why else would he refer to “the giant 
shadow of the Slavic world [brought] down on Europe”? This “giant shadow” 
that came “down on Europe,” however, was the might of the USSR that saved 
Adorno’s “Europe” from itself, from Nazism. Adorno should have seen the Red 
Army as the liberator of “Europe.” As a German Jew who lived through the 
Shoah, he should have been immersed deep in adulation of those who brought 
down the night that was Nazism—the millions of Soviet Slavic people who sac- 
rificed their lives to extinguish the Nazi war conflagration. Adorno should have 
adored them to the sky, seeing them as if they were sent from the heavens to put 
an end to the horror of Nazism, the highest stage of Western racism. Instead, 
Adorno prefers to adore no Slav. He recites the Hegelian idea that Slavic people 
have no history and that they form no part of Europe. He is trapped in the snare 
of Hegel’s Eurocentrism. 

In his work Modern Freedom: Hegel’s Legal, Moral, and Political Philosophy, 
Adriaan Peperzak writes about Hegel’s place in modern thought. He advises the 
reader to have “intellectual integrity.” Reading Hegel “requires a patient deci- 
phering” of his “difficult texts with all the philosophical, historical, interpretive, 
and logical means available. Without close reading it is impossible to avoid uni- 


lateral or distorted readings” (2001, 36). Peperzak further notes of Hegel: 


He is indeed a giant of thought, but his work is not the Bible and, regardless of 
what he himself or Kojéve may have thought, his philosophy cannot replace any 
faith. To be clear on this point, my interest stems from sincere admiration and 
a longstanding struggle with Hegel’s thought; but rather than considering him 
a pope or prophet, I see him as a most powerful and comprehensive, but ques- 
tionable classic of the modern tradition. As a monument of modern thought, 
his system is one possible but partial summary of Western philosophy, while it 


also opens up some venues of the postmodern epoch in which we are involved. 
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Hegel is a Janus between the time of “metaphysics” and the time of postmodern 
secularity. (2001, 36) 


Peperzak is critical of the Kojéve reading of Hegel and its continuing influ- 
ence. “The state of scholarship on Hegel does not justify the conclusion that his 
work is read well and widely understood. There are, for example, still scholars 
who prefer Kojeve’s ‘reading’ of the Phenomenology over those who have set the 
record straight” (2001, 36). 

In his introduction to Hegel’s Encyclopedia of the Philosophical Sciences in 
Outline and Critical Writings (1990), editor Ernest Behler writes, “The whole 
structure of [Hegel’s] system smacks of a strong Eurocentric, yes, Germanocen- 
tric bias.” Behler goes on to say that Hegel’s disdain was almost for everything 
save philosophy, that he treats “literature, the arts, religion, every form of human 
experience but the philosophical as something that has not sufficiently lifted itself 
up to the height of the idea, to his notion of philosophy.” Behler calls Hegel’s phi- 
losophy, with its insistence on reason as the key category, “totalitarianism of rea- 
son.” But he nevertheless says: “Hegel’s system is still one of the most formidable 
edifices of thought with which a philosophy in the state of its self-overcoming has 
to cope and against which it has to prove itself.” Even in the “total affirmation of 
Hegel through his denial,” one still faces the fact that “Hegel’s oeuvre cannot be 
comprised in toto, neither in denial nor in affirmation, and that it is one of those 
texts that constantly shows itself anew to different generations” (1990, x, xi, xvii). 

In his introduction to Joseph Sibree’s translation of Hegel’s Philosophy of 
History, C. J. Friedrich writes, “Hegel was neither reactionary nor revolutionary, 
nor indeed any politician at all. But for all that, he revolutionized the sciences of 
man, of culture and society, and neither the humanities nor the social sciences 
have ever since been able to think and talk again in the naive and simple terms 
that characterized them before Hegel wrote.” He goes on to say, “To become 
acquainted with Hegel is therefore to become acquainted with oneself and one’s 
intellectual background. You may reject Hegel in the end, as I do, but you will 
have gained perspectives by knowing why” (1956, n.p.). 

In Hegel’s Development: Toward the Sunlight, 1770-1801, Henry Harris, 
perhaps the most learned Hegel scholar in the English-speaking world, writes, 
“Yet Hegel himself, for all his Puck-like capacity to make sober men lose their 


senses, was no hero of romance, but a model of solid bourgeois common sense, 
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outwardly remarkable only for his unremitting industry in the pursuit of under- 
standing.” For Harris, “never was there such a liberal-conservative revolutionary 


as the young Hegel” (1972, xv-xvi, xxix). 
In Criticism of Hegel 


Alongside Hegel’s many admirers are his many detractors, including Karl Pop- 
per, who advises readers not to take “Hegel’s bombastic and mystifying cant too 
seriously.” He complains bitterly of Hegel’s continued influence: “Hegel’s influ- 
ence, and especially that of his cant, is still very powerful in moral and social 
philosophy and in all the social and political sciences (with the sole exception of 
economics). Especially the philosophers of history, of politics, and of education, 
are still to a very large extent under its sway” (1949, 2:26, 27-28). 

In politics, Popper mentions Marxism, which came out of the left wing of 
Hegelianism. He accuses Hegelianism of both totalitarianism and tribalism. 
“Hegelianism is the renaissance of tribalism,” he writes. “The historical sig- 
nificance of Hegel may be seen in the fact that he represents the ‘missing link,’ 
as it were, between Plato and the modern form of totalitarianism.” He claims 
that although many modern totalitarians are unaware of their debt to Plato, the 
ancient totalitarian, they are aware of their debt to Hegel, the modern totali- 
tarian, for they “have been taught to worship the state, history, and the nation” 
(1949, 2:29). 

For Popper, Hegel was not even talented: “There is nothing new in Hegel’s 
writing that has not been said better before him.” He adds, “My assertion that 
Hegel’s philosophy was inspired by ulterior motives, namely, by his interest in 
the restoration of the Prussian government of Frederick William II, and that it 
cannot therefore be taken seriously, is not new.” Popper cites Hegel’s contempo- 
raries, especially Arthur Schopenhauer, to support his claim (1949, 2:30). After 
telling us how useless Hegel’s philosophy is, however, Popper goes on to devote 
fifty pages to a detailed discussion of that philosophy, sometimes even admitting 
Hegel’s talent. 

Popper sees Hegel as a lackey of Prussian politics. “Plato’s philosophy, which 
once had claimed mastership in the state, becomes with Hegel its most servile 
lackey.” He adds, “These despicable services [provided by Hegel to the Prussian 


state], it is important to note, were rendered voluntarily. There was no totalitarian 
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intimidation in those happy days of absolute monarchy; nor was the censorship 
very effective, as countless liberal publications show” (1949, 2:44). In Popper’s 
judgment, Hegel volunteered, out of sheer opportunism, to serve as the state phi- 
losopher of the Prussian monarchy. 

Popper's most serious charge against Hegel is racism. Through national- 
ism, tribalism, worship of the state, and glorification of war and dictators such 
as Napoleon, he argues, Hegel laid the ground for spirit to become blood, which 
constitutes “the formula of modern racialism” (1949, 2:58). Popper’s is one of the 
very few voices coming from the West and even from among liberals that charges 
Hegel with racialism. By contrast, Marxists have kept quiet about it.° 

Popper continues, “The transubstantiation of Hegelianism into racialism or 
of Spirit into Blood does not greatly alter the main tendency of Hegelianism. It 
only gives it a tinge of biology and of modern evolutionism.” He concludes, “The 
Hegelian farce has done enough harm. WE must stop it” (1949, 2:58, 76). Popper 
ends with a quotation from Schopenhauer, the “great anti-nationalist,” as he calls 
him.‘ Schopenhauer said of Hegel that he “exerted, not only on philosophy alone 
but on all forms of German literature, a devastating, or more strictly speaking, a 
stupefying, one could also say, a pestiferous, influence; to combat this influence 
forcefully and on every occasion is the duty of everybody who is able to judge 
independently. For if we are silent, who will speak?” (quoted in Popper 1949, 2:76). 

One of Hegel’s staunchest critics was Ludwig Feuerbach (1804-72). Feuer- 
bach belonged to the left wing of the so-called Young Hegelians, along with 
Marx and Engels (Stepelvich 1999).° Although The Essence of Christianity (1854) 
was Feuerbach’s most famous work, he took Hegel’s philosophy to task in the 
essay “Towards a Critique of Hegelian Philosophy,” published in 1839 (Feuer- 


3. Lukacs says nothing about Hegel’s racism in all his works dealing with Hegel. In his mas- 
sive work The Destruction of Reason (1981), Lukacs pictures Hegel as the philosopher of reason and 
Arthur Gobineau as the philosopher of unreason, including racism. He seems to ignore the fact that 
Hegel and Gobineau shared the same racist worldview of their time. They both articulated white 
supremacy. 

4. Terry Pinkard says Arthur Schopenhauer “harbored a lifelong passionate dislike for Hegel”; 
he repeats, “Schopenhauer thoroughly disliked Hegel” (2000, 465). See also Adorno 1993, 49; 
Kaufmann 1966, 229-30. 


5. For a recent look at neo-Hegelianism, see Moggach 2006. 
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bach 1999b). Feuerbach’s critique of Hegel’s philosophy, including his philoso- 
phy of history, remains among the most cogent and effective written. Those of 
us engaged in the critique of Hegel’s Eurocentrism can draw much from Feuer- 
bach’s magnificent “deconstructing” of the Hegelian philosophy. 

Feuerbach calls Hegel’s philosophy a philosophy of “difference.” The Hege- 
lian philosophy of difference is hierarchical and exclusive. “Hegel determines 
and presents only the most striking differences of various religions, philosophies, 
times, and peoples, and in a progressive series of stages, but he ignores all that 
is common and identical in all of them. The form of both Hegel’s conception 
and method is that of exclusive time alone, not that of tolerant space; his sys- 
tem knows only subordination and succession; co-ordination and coexistence are 
unknown to it” (1999b, 95-96). 

Feuerbach acknowledges that the Hegelian totality, as the consummation of 
the process of world history, includes all the previous moments, but he points out 
that it has a major defect. “To be sure, the last stage or development is always the 
totality that includes in itself the other stages, but since it itself is a definite tem- 
poral existence and hence bears the character of particularity, it cannot incor- 
porate into itself other existences without sucking out the very marrow of their 
independent lives and without robbing them of the meaning which they can have 
only in complete freedom” (1999b, 96). This brilliant exposé of Hegel’s system 
helps in the critique of Hegel’s Eurocentrism. 

Feuerbach takes Hegel’s depiction of Christianity as the absolute religion as 
an example of the prejudice of the Hegelian philosophy of religion. Hegel makes 
Christianity the absolute religion such that “only the difference of Christianity 
from other religions is accentuated, thus neglecting all that is common to all of 
them; that is, the nature of religion which, as the only absolute condition, lies at 
the base of all the different religions” (1999b, 97). 

Feuerbach objects to Hegel’s philosophy being “defined and proclaimed as 
absolute philosophy; i.e., as nothing less than philosophy itself; if not by the mas- 
ter himself, then certainly by his disciples.” As we saw earlier, Stirling and Kojève, 
among others, transformed Hegel into the absolute philosopher after whom noth- 
ing could be added to or subtracted from the discipline of philosophy. Feuerbach 
retorts, “Is it at all possible that a species realizes itself in one individual, art as 
such in one artist, and philosophy as such in one philosopher?” He adds further, 
“If Hegelian philosophy were the absolute reality of the idea of philosophy, then 
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the immobility of reason in the Hegelian philosophy must necessarily result in 
the immobility of time, for if time still sadly moved along as if nothing had hap- 
pened, then the Hegelian philosophy would unavoidably forfeit its attribute of 
absoluteness” (1999b, 97, 99). 

In Feuerbach’s view, Hegel’s philosophy is not absolute knowledge, one that 
is beyond space-time determination. It is rather a specific, determinate, time- 
and-space-bound philosophy of a specific person, Hegel. The “Hegelian philoso- 
phy is really a definite and special kind of philosophy.” Indeed, “every philosophy 
originates, therefore, as a manifestation of its time; its origin presupposes its his- 
torical time” (1999b, 99).° 

Feuerbach takes issue with Hegel’s view that human beings are unfree in their 
natural condition. To the contrary, “nature opposes only fantastic, not rational, 
freedom” (1999b, 128). As discussed in detail in subsequent chapters, the idea of 
living in harmony with nature is what Hegel calls “animal life.” For Hegel, human 
beings become free only by bringing nature under their dominion through the 
labor of spirit. And this is precisely where Marx and Hegel join company. Freedom 
and progress—the catchphrases of the Hegelian and Marxist paradigms—espouse 
the view that the more humanity controls nature through labor, the better. That 
Hegel focuses on intellectual labor and Marx on material does not change the 
paradigm that defines freedom and progress as one of the increasing domination 
of nature by human beings. Feuerbach, alongside the romantics, espoused human- 
ity’s conformity with nature, not mastery and dominion over it. 

In “Provisional Theses for the Reformation of Philosophy,” published in 
1843, Feuerbach continues taking to task the Hegelian philosophy. He writes, 
“Spinoza is the originator of speculative philosophy, Schelling its restorer, Hegel 
its perfecter” (1999a, 156). 

In a statement reprised later by both Marx and Nietzsche, Feuerbach insists, 
“Whoever fails to give up the Hegelian philosophy, fails to give up theology. The 
Hegelian doctrine, that nature or reality is posited by the idea, is merely the 


6. Hegel writes in Philosophy of Right, “To comprehend what is, this is the task of philosophy, 
because what is, is reason. Whatever happens, every individual is a child of his time; so philosophy 
too is its own time apprehended in thoughts. It is just as absurd to fancy that a philosophy can 
transcend its contemporary world as it is to fancy that an individual can overleap his own age, jump 


over Rhodes” (1967, 11). 
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rational expression of the theological doctrine that nature is created by God, 
that the material essence is created by an immaterial, i.e., abstract, essence.” For 
Feuerbach, as for Marx and Nietzsche, “The Hegelian philosophy is the last place of 
refuge and the last rational support of theology.” He adds, “As once Catholic theo- 
logians became de facto Aristotelians in order to be able to combat Protestantism, 
so must Protestant theologians now become de jure Hegelians in order to be able 
to combat atheism.” Feuerbach, like Marx after him, calls for one integrated sci- 
ence based on the supremacy of nature. “All sciences must ground themselves in 
nature. . . . Philosophy must again combine with natural science and natural sci- 
ence with philosophy” (1999a, 167, 170). 

Marxist thought, beginning with Marx himself, has seen in Hegel a great 
thinker of the dialectic limited by bourgeois idealist worldview. In his famous 
commentary on Hegel’s dialectic in Capital, Marx writes: “My dialectical method 
is, in its foundations, not only different from the Hegelian, but exactly opposite 
to it. For Hegel, the process of thinking, which he even transforms into an inde- 
pendent subject, under the name of ‘the Idea, is the creator of the real world, and 
the real world is only the external appearance of the idea. With me the reverse is 
true: the ideal is nothing but the material world reflected in the mind of man, and 
transformed into forms of thought” (1977, 102). 

Marx recalls that he “criticized the mystificatory side of the Hegelian dialec- 
tic nearly thirty years ago, at a time when it was still the fashion.” He later paid 
homage to Hegel, though: “I therefore openly avowed myself the pupil of that 
mighty thinker, and even, here and there in the chapter on the theory of value, 
coquetted with the mode of expression peculiar to him. The mystification which 
the dialectic suffers in Hegel’s hands by no means prevents him from being the 
first to present its general forms of motion in a comprehensive and conscious 
manner. With him it is standing on its head. It must be inverted, in order to dis- 
cover the rational kernel within the mystical shell” (1977, 102-3). 

Marx explicitly distinguishes between the “rational kernel” and the “mysti- 


cal shell” of Hegel’s dialectic: 


In its mystified form, the dialectic became the fashion in Germany, because 
it seemed to glorify what exists. In its rational form it is a scandal and abomi- 
nation of the bourgeoisie and its doctrinaire spokesmen, because it includes 


in its positive understanding of what exists a simultaneous recognition of its 
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negation, its inevitable destruction; because it regards every historically devel- 
oped form as being in a fluid state, in motion, and therefore grasps its transient 
aspect as well; and because it does not let itself be impressed by anything, being 


in its very essence critical and revolutionary. (1977, 103) 


For Marx, the rational side of Hegel’s dialectic is “critical and revolutionary.” His 
appraisal of Hegel thus became the ground for what later came to be known in 
Marxist philosophy as “dialectical materialism.” 

Although the “mature” Marx paid such homage to Hegel, the “young” 
Marx, still under the influence of Feuerbach, was uncompromising in his cri- 
tique of Hegel’s philosophy. Marx, among many other Germans of Hegel’s time, 
charged Hegel with being in the paid service of the Prussian monarchy. In Cri- 
tique of Hegel’s Philosophy of Law, he calls Hegel’s view “accommodationist” 
(Marx and Engels 1975, 3:95). Elsewhere, regarding Hegel’s famous aphorism 
“What is rational is actual and what is actual is rational” (emphasis omitted), 
Marx writes, “Hegel is not to be blamed for depicting the nature of the modern 
state as it is, but for presenting that which is as the nature of the state. That the 
rational is actual is proved precisely in the contradiction of irrational actuality, 
which everywhere is the contrary of what it asserts, and asserts the contrary of 
what it is” (Marx and Engels 1975, 3:63). 

In The Holy Family, Marx and Engels describe Hegel’s conception of history 
as nothing but “the speculative expression of the Christian- Germanic dogma of the 
antithesis between Spirit and Matter, between God and the world. This antithesis 
finds expression in history, in the human world itself in such a way that a few cho- 
sen individuals as the active Spirit are counterposed to the rest of mankind, as the 
spiritless Mass, as Matter.” They continue: “Hegel’s conception of history presup- 
poses an Abstract or Absolute Spirit which develops in such a way that mankind is 
a mere mass that bears the Spirit with a varying degree of consciousness or uncon- 
sciousness. Within empirical, exoteric history, therefore, Hegel makes a specula- 
tive, esoteric history, develop. The history of mankind becomes the history of the 
Abstract Spirit of mankind, hence a spirit far removed from the real man.” They 
further note: “Already in Hegel the Absolute Spirit of history has its material in the 
Mass and finds its appropriate expression only in philosophy. The philosopher is 
only the organ through which the maker of history, the Absolute Spirit, arrives at 


self-consciousness retrospectively after the movement has ended.” Accordingly, the 
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“participation of the philosopher in history is reduced to this retrospective con- 
sciousness, for the real movement is accomplished by the Absolute Spirit uncon- 
sciously. Hence the philosopher appears on the scene post festum” (1975, 4:85-86). 

In line with Feuerbach’s charge that Hegel’s philosophy is “rational mysti- 
cism” (1999b, 121), Marx and Engels write: “Speculative philosophy, namely, 
Hegel’s philosophy, had to transpose all questions from the form of common 
sense to the form of speculative reason and convert the real question into a specu- 
lative one to be able to answer it. Having distorted my question on my lips and, 
like the catechism, put its own question into my mouth, it could, of course, like 
the catechism, have its ready answer to all my questions” (1975, 4:90). 

It is one of the ironies in the history of Marxism that when its founders 
were young, they were right on the mark in their critique of Hegel’s philosophy, 
including his philosophy of history. By the time Marx wrote Capital, however, he 
seemed to have forgotten his earlier trenchant critique of Hegel as he surrendered 
to Hegel’s influence under the rubric of so-called dialectic. The Grundrisse (1973) 
is the most Hegelian of all Marx’s works. There Hegel’s Science of Logic reigns 
supreme. Lenin fell to the same seduction, the dialectic, after reading the Science 
of Logic. It is as if what matters in Hegelian philosophy is the dialectic, as if this 
master key that supposedly unlocks all the mysteries of the human condition 
exhausts Hegel’s philosophy. All the “negatives” in Hegel’s philosophy—his rac- 
ism, sexism, religious bigotry, and so on—were considered minor infractions if 
they were recognized to exist in the first place. 

In Marxist philosophy, Louis Althusser (1969, 2001) and Lucio Colletti 
(1979) go further than any others in attempting to extricate Marxist theory from 
its Hegelian integument. And yet, despite their critique of Hegelian Marxism, 
they do not see Hegel’s Eurocentrism, the remains of which in Marxism they 
therefore cannot address. 

Marxists’ attempt—beginning with Marx and continuing through Engels, 
Lenin, and others—to dissect Hegel’s philosophy into “a rational kernel” that 
needs to be saved and a “mystical shell” that needs to be deleted is itself a mysti- 
fication. Hegel’s philosophy is a compact whole with astounding internal coher- 
ence. After all, how can one be incoherent with God serving as the ultimate alibi? 

In his famous piece “On the Materialist Dialectic,” Althusser states, “It is 
no accident that the Hegelian theory of the social totality has never provided 
the basis for policy, that there is not and cannot be a Hegelian politics” (1969, 
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204). In Reading Capital, Althusser says, “The fact that there is no knowing the 
future prevents there being any science of politics, any knowing that deals with 
the future effects of present phenomena. That is why no Hegelian politics is pos- 
sible strictly speaking, and in fact there has never been a Hegelian politician” (in 
Althusser and Balibar 1999, 95).7 

For Althusser, there is a fundamental difference between Hegelian and 
Marxist dialectic. He asks, “How can an extraction be an inversion? Or in other 
words, what is ‘inverted’ during this extraction?” For him, “it is unthinkable that 
the place of the dialectic in Hegel’s system could be conceived as that of a kernel 
in a nut” (emphasis of full sentence omitted). Indeed, “it is inconceivable that the 
essence of the dialectic in Hegel’s work should not be contaminated by Hegelian 
ideology, or, since such a ‘contamination’ presupposes the fiction of a pure pre- 
‘contamination’ dialectic, that the Hegelian dialectic could cease to be Hegelian 
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and become Marxist by a simple, miraculous ‘extraction.” Althusser argues that 
the Hegelian dialectic is based on a simple contradiction, the Marxist dialectic on 
“overdetermined” contradictions (1969, 90, 91, 103). 

In “Preface to Capital Volume One,” Althusser goes to the extent of declar- 
ing, “When Capital Volume One appeared (1867), traces of the Hegelian influ- 
ence still remained. Only later did they disappear completely: the Critique of the 
Gotha Programme (1875) as well as the Marginal Notes on Wagner’s ‘Lehrbuch 
der politischen Okonomie’ (1882) are totally and definitely exempt from any trace 
of Hegelian influence” (2001, 60-61). Althusser’s claim is astonishing in that vol- 
ume 1 of Capital is Marx’s greatest work, and it was published during his life- 
time. What is even more intriguing is that Althusser himself says that Capital is 
“Marx’s greatest work, the one to which he devoted his whole life after 1850, and 
to which he sacrificed the better part of his personal and family existence in bitter 
tribulation.” Furthermore, Capital is “the one by which Marx has to be judged” 
(2001, 46). What all this means is that Marx’s greatest work, by which he is to be 
judged, has many “traces” of Hegelianism. 

And in his piece “Lenin before Hegel,” Althusser inverts Lenin’s appraisal of 
Hegel’s importance. Lenin notes: “Aphorism: it is impossible completely to under- 


stand Marx’s Capital, and especially its first chapter, without having thoroughly 


7. For a discussion of Hegel’s political philosophy, see Nenon 2001 and Pelczynski 1976. 
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studied and understood the whole of Hegel’s Logic. Consequently, half a cen- 
tury later none of the Marxists understood Marx!” (1970, 38:180, emphasis of 
full sentence omitted).* To this marginal notation, Althusser replies with his own 
aphorism: “A century and a half later no one has understood Hegel because it is 
impossible to understand Hegel without having thoroughly studied and under- 
stood ‘Capital’!” (2001, 74, emphasis of full sentence omitted). 

I find unconvincing Althusser’s attempt to read Marx by extricating any 
and every vestige of Hegelianism from it and by declaring the “real” Marx to be 
the one with no trace of Hegelianism.’ If, after all, only the three minor works 
Althusser cites are where the “real” Marx is to be found, one might as well declare 
Marxism nonexistent. Althusser’s attempt to be more Marxist than Marx him- 
self is an exercise in futility. The “mature” Marx expressed great admiration for 
Hegel. Who is this Althusser who tries to save Marx from himself by “extracting” 
the real Marx, without Hegelian influence, from the “fake” Marx, with Hegelian 
influence? From this perspective, Marxists, beginning from Marx himself, seem 
to be dentists busy extracting false wisdom teeth. Moreover, Althusser, like many 
a Western Marxist, nowhere addresses the Eurocentric limitations of Marx and 
Marxism, Hegelian traces or not. 

In 1947, before his conversion to Marxism, Althusser wrote a brilliant piece 
on Hegel for his master’s degree. In it, he had glamorous things to say about 
Hegel. “Hegel is the first to have thought the thinker in the truth thought, by 
dint of a prodigious effort to turn thought back upon itself.” Further, Hegelian 
thought led directly into contemporary ideologies. “Ideologically speaking, then, 
we are dominated by Hegel, who comes back into his own in modern philosophi- 
cal endeavour; and this dependence is genuine, since it does not break free of the 
decay of Hegel, i.e., the transformation of Hegelian truth into ideology. Modern 
ideologies are reappropriated by Hegelian ideology—right down to their delib- 
erate ingratitude—as if by their mother-truth.” Althusser adds, “The whole of 
our present problem is that this world is not only an ideological, but also a real 


political world. Hegel is present amongst us not only as truth, but also as reality.” 


8. Lenin, like many Marxists, was enamored of Hegel, especially his Science of Logic. For a 
study of Lenin’s view of the Hegelian dialectic, see K. Anderson 1995; McClendon 2005; Rees 1998. 
9. For a powerful historian’s critique of Althusser’s philosophy, see Thompson 1978. 
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He states the theological significance of Hegel’s philosophy as follows: “Is God 
not an alibi for Hegel, who hides behind him in his own house—so as not to be 
discovered outside it? Hegel cries ‘God? the way others cry ‘Stop thief! to avoid 
capture. But this time we have him” (1997, 101, 151). 

In the 1947 essay “Man, That Night,” Althusser calls Hegel “the mother-truth 
of contemporary thought” (1997, 171). In a piece written in 1950, he notes the 
return to Hegel in contemporary thought. “Today we see that the question of Hegel 
is, for the bourgeoisie, merely a matter of impugning Marx. This Great Return 
to Hegel is simply a desperate attempt to combat Marx, cast in the specific form 
that revisionism takes in imperialism’s final crisis: a revisionism of a fascist type” 
(1997, 183). This is a different Althusser, one moving toward embrace of Marxism. 

What we can see from all these assessments, both positive and negative, is 
how far-reaching Hegel’s philosophy has been, crossing political and ideological 
lines of demarcation as if they were insignificant. Hegel represents the canon 
of Christian-bourgeois modernity. His intellectual “totalitarianism” (that is, his 
discussion of every aspect of the human experience) adds to his overwhelming 
significance to friends and foes alike. 


Q 


Who, then, is this Hegel who harbors so many different views, from extreme 
right to extreme left, and who is accused and praised for being the ground upon 
which all forms of modern ideologies from Marxism to existentialism to Nazism 
are supposed to have sprouted? Was he a bridge builder for all humanity’s unity 
in freedom or a fence builder for its division, one who sees the West as being 
essentially different from the rest? 


Let us now invite our guest in and ask him to open his bag. 


PART ONE 


Dialectic of Nature and Spirit 


Nature and Spirit 


The opposition between nature and spirit is necessary absolutely. 


—G. W. F. HEGEL, Aesthetics 


THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN NATURE AND SPIRIT is central to Hegel’s 
philosophy, including his philosophy of history. To understand Hegel’s views 
on history and race, including his portrayal of Africans and people of the Third 
World at large, we must first consider his theory of the distinction/relation 
between nature and spirit. For that, we turn to the second part of the Encyclope- 
dia, the Philosophy of Nature. 


Nature 


Hegel asks, “What is nature?” He replies, “It is through the knowledge and the 
philosophy of nature that we propose to find the answer to this general ques- 
tion.” In the philosophy of nature, “we find nature before us as an enigma anda 
problem, the solution of which seems to both attract and repel us; it attracts us in 
that spirit has a presentiment of itself in nature; it repulses us in that nature is an 
alienation in which spirit does not find itself” (1970, 1:194). 

Although spirit is distinct from nature, it does not reside outside nature but 
rather within it. “The study of nature is therefore the liberation of what belongs to 
spirit within nature, for spirit is in nature in so far as it relates itself not to another, 
but to itself.” This liberation of spirit is “likewise the liberation of nature, which 
in itself is reason; it is only through spirit however, that reason as such comes 
forth from nature into existence.” Nature is, “so to speak, the bride espoused 
by spirit.” In fine, “nature is self-alienated spirit”; “nature is the Idea, but only 
implicitly”; in nature, “the unity of the Notion conceals itself” (1970, 1:204, 206). 
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Nature is distinguished from spirit by its finitude. Nature’s “beginning is 
also not a beginning, and the conflict between these opposed determinations, as 
it is involved in finitude, is devoid of resolution and reconciliation. It is because 
the finite is this contradiction that it perishes.” Further, “the finite has a begin- 
ning, but this beginning is not the first; it is independent, but its immediacy is 
limited in the same way” (1970, 1:208). In a memorable rendition of the dialectic 
of finitude, Hegel writes in Science of Logic, “Finite things are, but their relation 
to themselves is that they are negatively self-related and in this very self-relation 
send themselves away beyond themselves, beyond their being. They are, but the 
truth of this being is their end.” The finite “not only alters, like something in 
general, but it ceases to be.” Its “ceasing to be is not merely a possibility, so that it 
could be without ceasing to be, but the being as such of finite things is to have the 
germ of decease as their being-within-self: the hour of their birth is the hour of 
their death” (1991, 129). 

As the abode of finitude, nature is “what it is through its determinate exis- 
tence, and it should therefore not be defied,” warns Hegel. Despite its deficiency 
in its finitude, “nature is implicitly divine in that it is in the Idea; but in reality its 
being does not correspond to its Notion, and it is rather the unresolved contra- 
diction.” And yet even “in such an element of externality, nature is, nevertheless, 
the representation of the Idea, and consequently one may and should admire the 
wisdom of God within it” (1970, 1:209). 

Nature is manifold in its external aspects of existence. “It is not only that 
in nature the play of forms has unbounded and unbridled contingency, but that 
each shape by itself is devoid of its Notion” (1970, 1:209). 

Because “unity in nature is a relation between apparently self-subsistent enti- 
ties however, nature is not free, but merely necessary and contingent.” Indeed, 
“nature is the negative because it negates the Idea” (1970, 1:210, 211). 

Nature is immediately concrete. “That which is immediately concrete is in 
fact an ensemble of juxtaposed properties, external and more or less indiffer- 
ent to one another, to which simple subjective being-for-self is therefore equally 
indifferent, and which it consequently abandons to external contingent deter- 
minations.” Hegel calls this aspect “the impotence of nature.” The “impotence 
of nature is to be attributed to its only being able to maintain the determina- 
tion of the Notion in an abstract manner, and to its exposing the foundation of 


the particular to determination from without” (1970, 1:215). And in Science of 
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Logic, Hegel writes, “This is the impotence of nature, that it cannot adhere to 
and exhibit the strictness of the Notion and runs wild in this blind irrational 
multiplicity” (1991, 607). In his view, those who see in nature “the sublime free- 
dom and divinity of nature, or at least the divinity within it,” confuse freedom 
with contingency. “It is to be expected that ordinary ways of thinking should 
mistake contingency, caprice and lack of order, for freedom and rationality” 
(1970, 1:215). 

Hegel was a critic of the theory of evolution even before it was systemati- 
cally formulated in Darwin’s works. For Hegel, nature has stages, but not evolu- 
tionary ones. He writes, “Nature is to be regarded as a system of stages, the one 
proceeding of necessity from the other, and being the proximate truth of that 
from which it results.” But this is “not to be thought of as a natural engendering 
of one out of the other however, but as an engendering within the inner Idea 
which constitutes the ground of nature.” To “think of the genera as gradually 
evolving out of one another in time is to make use of a completely empty con- 
cept; the time-difference is quite devoid of interest for thought.” As Hegel sees 
it, it is one thing to classify existent being into hierarchical categories (which he 
does); it is quite another to put them in an evolutionary ladder of one emerg- 
ing out of a previous other. As he succinctly puts it, “A land animal has not 
proceeded by a process out of an aquatic animal, and then flown into the air, 
neither has the bird returned to the earth again.” This account is in accord with 
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Hegel’s theory of “system.” “In a system, the most abstract term is the first, and 
the truth of each sphere is the last; it is at the same time only the first term of a 
higher stage however. The completion of one stage out of the other constitutes 
the necessity of the Idea, and the variety of forms has to be grasped as necessary 


and determinate” (1970, 1:212-13). 


Spirit 


Spirit is the master category of Hegelian philosophy. In the preface to the second 
edition of the Science of Logic, written one week before his death, Hegel says, “The 
most important point for the nature of spirit is not only the relation of what is 
in itself to what is actually, but the relation of what it knows itself to be to what 
it actually is; because spirit is essentially consciousness, this self-knowing is a 


fundamental determination of its actuality” (1991, 37). 
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Elsewhere he says, “Spirit is spirit only as unending return into itself, as 
mediation of itself with itself, a mediation that is likewise sublated.” He compares 
spirit with immediacy. “Immediacy, on the other hand, is the nonmediated, 
indeed not even the living, far less the spiritual—it is something dead, as though 
something could be without this mediation. The natural spirit is essentially what 
spirit ought not to be or to remain” (1995-98, 3:92-93). 

In the Aesthetics, Hegel states that the “animation and life of spirit alone is 
free infinity; as such, the spirit in real existence is self-aware as something inner, 
because in its manifestation it reverts into itself and remains at home with itself.” 
He explains what he means by “free infinity”: “Now spirit is only free and infinite 
when it actually comprehends its universality and raises to universality the ends 
it sets before itself; but, for this reason, it is capable by its own nature, if it has not 
grasped this freedom, of existing as restricted content, stunted character, and a 
mind crippled and superficial” (1998-99, 1:154, 155). 

For Hegel, the “opposition between nature and spirit is necessary absolutely.” 
The concept of spirit, which is a concept of “genuine totality,” is to “divide itself 
as object in itself and subject in itself in order through this opposition to arise out 
of nature and then, as its conqueror and as the power over it, to be free and serene 
in contrast with it” (1998-99, 1:465, 466, emphasis added). 

The idea of spirit as the conqueror and nature as the conquered, spirit as the 
one with power over and above nature, is central to Hegel’s developmentalist 
paradigm. Although it is a reiteration of the Genesis account where God gave 
“man” the power to rule over nature, it is also the central idea of bourgeois ideol- 
ogy. In Hegel’s words, “After the creation of the natural universe, man appears on 
the scene as the antithesis of nature; he is the being who raises himself up into a 
second world” (1998, 44). 

Human beings are distinguished from animals by their ability to overcome 
nature and create a “second nature.” In one of his most perceptive statements, 
Hegel writes: “The human being is essentially spirit, and spirit is essentially this: 
to be for oneself, to be free, setting oneself over against the natural, withdraw- 
ing oneself from immersion in nature, severing oneself from nature and only 
reconciling oneself with nature for the first time through this severance and on 
the basis of it; and not only with nature but with one’s essence too, or with one’s 


truth.” As opposed to human beings, the “stone or the plant is immediately in 
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oneness that is not a unity worthy of spirit, is not spiritual oneness. Spiritual one- 
ness comes forth out of severed being” (1995-98, 2:525-26). 

For Hegel, the essence of humanity, as opposed to nature, is self-conscious 
spirit. “Things in nature are only immediate and single, while man as spirit 
duplicates himself, in that (i) he is as things are in nature, but (ii) he is just as 
much for himself; he sees himself, represents himself to himself, thinks, and 
only on the strength of this active placing himself before himself is he spirit” 
(1998-99, 1:31). 

The human being becomes spirit in two ways: theoretically and practically. 
He is spirit theoretically “in so far as inwardly he must bring himself into his 
own consciousness, along with whatever moves, stirs, and presses in the human 
breast,” whereas in becoming spirit practically he “brings himself before himself 
by practical activity, since he has the impulse, in whatever is directly given to him, 
in what is present to him externally, to produce himself and therein to recognize 
himself.” In a historical materialist-sounding statement, Hegel adds, “This aim 
he achieves by altering external things whereon he impresses the seal of his inner 
being and in which he now finds again his own characteristics. Man does this in 
order, as a free subject, to strip the external world of its inflexible foreignness and 
to enjoy in the shape of things only an external realization of himself” (1998-99, 
1:31, emphasis added). 

Animals are related to nature in immediate dependency. Humans’ depen- 
dency on nature, in contrast, is a mediated dependency. This mediated depen- 
dency is the domain of labor. Through labor, humans become lords of nature, 
changing it according to their will and wish. Thus, humans become spirit. In the 
animal kingdom, one nature form, the animal, depends on another nature form, 
organic or inorganic nature, for its sustenance. This consumptive dependency 
on nature is purposeless dependency, one devoid of spirit. Humans transform 
nature to suit their needs. This is the key to both Hegel’s and Marx’s philosophi- 
cal anthropology. This is what Marx recognized as the most important achieve- 
ment of Hegel’s Phenomenology (1969, 177). We can call this Hegelian-Marxist 
doctrine of labor the “labor theory of humanity”: the conscious, purposeful 
transformation of nature to satisfy human needs. In the labor theory of human- 
ity, as human beings transform nature through labor, they create a second nature. 


Thus, they also transform themselves. 
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The human being satisfies its needs differently from that of the animal. 
The “animal’s needs and its ways and means of satisfying them are both alike 
restricted in scope.” Although “man is subject to this restriction too,” he tran- 
scends the restriction and aspires for the universal, “first by the multiplication 
of needs and means of satisfying them, and secondly by the differentiation and 
division of concrete need into single parts and aspects which in turn become dif- 
ferent needs, particularized and so more abstract.” The “abstraction of one man’s 
production from another’s makes work more and more mechanical, until finally 
man is able to step aside and install machines in his place” (Hegel 1967, 127, 129). 

Following Adam Smith, Hegel sees in the division of labor, which attains 
its most complex form under capitalism, not only division but also integration. 
Mutual dependence is created by the division and integration of labor in work 
and the satisfaction of needs: “subjective self-seeking turns into a contribution to 
the satisfaction of the needs of everyone else.” By a “dialectical advance, subjec- 
tive self-seeking turns into the mediation of the particular through the universal, 
with the result that each man in earning, producing, and enjoying on his own 
account is eo ipso producing and earning for the enjoyment of everyone else.” 
This state of affairs is brought about by “the complex interdependence of each on 
all, and it now presents itself to each as the universal permanent capital.” As such, 
work “maintains and increases the general capital” (1967, 129-30). 

Hegel has a stunning understanding of bourgeois society. The complexity of 
the division of labor in modern bourgeois society “is built up into particular sys- 
tem of needs, means, and types of work relative to these needs, modes of satisfac- 
tion [Marx’s mode of production] and of theoretical and practical education, i.e. 
into systems, to one or other of which individuals are assigned—in other words, 
into class-divisions” (1967, 130-31). 

Religion plays a critical role in Hegel’s account of the emergence of spirit 
out of its immersion in nature. “Religion is therefore spirit that realizes itself in 
consciousness” (1995-98, 1:178). The immediacy of nature is overcome with God 
as spirit. As Hegel puts it, “God is spirit, and in man alone does the medium, 
through which the Divine passes, have the form of conscious and actively self- 
productive spirit; but in nature this medium is the unconscious, the sensuous, 
and the external, which stands far below consciousness in worth” (1998-99, 1:, 
30). Because humans were created in God’s image, the work of humanity is the 


work of spirit. “The province of the spirit is created by man himself; and whatever 
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ideas we may form of the kingdom of God, it must always remain a spiritual 
kingdom which is created in man and which man is expected to translate into 
actuality” (1998, 44). The work of humanity, as the work of spirit, is of more value 
than the most beautiful works of nature. “God is more honoured by what the 
spirit makes than by the productions and formations of nature. For not only is 
there something divine in man, but it is active in him in a form appropriate to 
the being of God in a totally different and higher manner than it is in nature” 
(1998-99, 1:30). 

Hegel cautions that God is not honored in all religions the same way because 
not all the world religions are endowed with the ability to complete the spiritual- 
ization of nature. He grants only one religion the exclusive privilege for this abil- 
ity: Christianity, especially in its Protestant form. As he puts it, “Spirit’s knowing 
of itself as it is implicitly is the being-in-and-for-self of spirit, the consummate, 
absolute religion in which it is manifest what spirit is, what God is; and this reli- 
gion is the Christian religion” (1995-98, 1:183).' 

Hegel writes in Prefatory Lectures on the Philosophy of Law on the distinc- 
tion and relation between nature and spirit. “Spirit, in other words, is not what it 
is by nature, but rather is only that which it makes itself; it is itself only as its own 
work. Nature is its starting point, but its genuine being consists in transcending 
this natural immediacy, in generating itself out of itself. We see this development, 
which strives to cancel the form of naturalness, elicited not only by the spirit of 
man in the education of the individual, but also by the universal world spirit in the 
case of peoples in general” (2002, 304). Hegel’s point is clear: both in the history 
of individual development and in world history, it is spirit’s journey out of nature 
and its creation of a second nature that makes it spirit. Humanity attains libera- 
tion from the dictatorship of nature through history and cultural development. 

In Marxist-like analysis, Hegel says, “In the practical relationship which 
man establishes between himself and nature, he treats it as something immedi- 
ate and external; he is himself an immediately external, and therefore sensuous 
individual, who is nevertheless also justified in acting as purpose in the face of 
natural situations.” Furthermore, “in general, the practical approach to nature 


is determined by the self-seeking of appetite; need impels us to turn nature to 


1. See Tibebu 2008. 
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our advantage, to exploit and harness and in short to annihilate it... . Need and 
ingenuity have enabled man to discover endlessly varied ways of mastering and 
making use of nature” (1970, 1:195). 

Hegel continues with his “historical-materialist” perspective on material 
production: “Whatever powers nature develops and releases against him, cold, 
wild beasts, flood and fire, man knows how to counter them. He uses nature as 
a means to defeating nature; the nimbleness of his reason enables him to protect 
and preserve himself by pitting the objects of nature against the natural forces 
which threaten him and so nullifying them.” The outcome of human material 
production is “our satisfaction and self-assertion, which had been disturbed by 
some kind of deficiency.” Hegel goes on to state, “The negation of myself, which 
is within me when I am hungry, is present at the same time as something to be 
consumed; I cancel this opposition by acting so as to make this other identical 
with myself; I sacrifice this something in order to restore my unity with myself” 
(1970, 1:195-96). 

For Hegel, thought and nature are different. Thought is universal, whereas 
nature is particular and determinate. “The more thought predominates in ordi- 
nary perceptiveness, so much the more does the naturalness, individuality, and 
immediacy of things vanish away. As thoughts invade the limitless multiformity 
of nature, its richness is impoverished, its springtimes die, and there is a fading 
in the play of its colours.” What “in nature was noisy with life, falls silent in the 
quietude of thought; its warm abundance, which shaped itself into a thousand 
intriguing wonders, withers into arid forms and shapeless generalities, which 
resemble a dull northern fog” (1970, 1:198). 

Human beings transform nature into the idea of nature through thought. 
“By thinking things, we transform them into something universal; things are 
singularities however, and the lion in general does not exist. We make them into 
something subjective, produced by us, belonging to us, and of course peculiar to 
us as men; for the things of nature do not think, and are neither representations 
nor thought” (1970, 1:198). 

True to his developmentalist paradigm, Hegel states, “the need to occupy 
oneself with pure thought presupposes that the human spirit must already have 
travelled a long road” (1991, 34). Thought or the “speculative Idea as an object of 


knowledge cannot have come first; on the contrary, it is the fruit of the spirit’s 
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highest and most abstract endeavours” (1998, 134). In one of the most important 


expositions of his philosophical idealism, he comments: 


In thinking, I raise myself above all that is finite to the absolute and am infinite 
consciousness, while at the same time I am finite self-consciousness, indeed to 
the full extent of my empirical condition. Both sides, as well as their relation, 
exist for me [in] the essential unity of my infinite knowing and my finitude. 
These two sides seek each other and flee from each other... . I am not one of the 
parties caught up in the conflict but am both of the combatants and the conflict 
itself. I am the fire and water that touch each other, the contact... and union of 
what utterly flies apart; and it is this contact that is itself this double, clashing 
relation as relation. (1995-98, 1:212-13) 


In Hegel’s view, the mastery of nature by culture requires the constant trans- 
formation of the categories of human thought. “All cultural change reduces itself 
to a difference of categories. All revolutions, whether in the sciences or world 
history, occur merely because spirit has changed its categories in order to under- 
stand and examine what belongs to it, in order to possess and grasp itself in a 
truer, deeper, more intimate and unified manner” (1970, 1:202). 

In his Lectures on the Philosophy of World History, Hegel states that the 
“nature of spirit can best be understood if we contrast it with its direct opposite, 
which is matter. Just as gravity is the substance of matter, so also can it be said 
that freedom is the substance of spirit.” He further notes, “Matter has its sub- 
stance outside itself; spirit, on the other hand, is self-sufficient being, which is 
the same thing as freedom. For if Iam dependent, I am beholden to something 
other than myself, and cannot exist without this external point of reference. If, 
however, I am self-sufficient, I am also free” (1998, 47, 48). 

Unlike matter, spirit has its “center within itself.” When spirit “strives 
towards its center, it strives to perfect its own freedom; and this striving is fun- 
damental to its nature.” The unity of spirit, unlike matter, is not external. Spirit 
finds its unity “within itself, and exists in itself and with itself” (1998, 48). Spirit 
is self-sufficient and self-centered freedom. Free people are people of spirit; they 
are self-sufficient and self-centered. Unfree people, in contrast, are people of mat- 
ter or people of nature; they are dependent on nature instead of mastering or 


“conquering” it. 
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Spirit’s freedom depends on its knowing that it is free. “For if it does not 
know that it is free, it is in the position of a slave who is content with his slavery 
and does not know that his condition is an improper one. It is the sensation of 
freedom alone which makes the spirit free, although it is in fact always free in and 
for itself” (1998, 48). 


State of Nature 


Hegel calls the undifferentiated unity of spirit and nature the “primal state of 
innocence, in which spirit is identical with nature, and the spiritual eye stands 
immediately in the center of nature” (1970, 1:199). He also calls it the “state of 
nature,” following his predecessors in social contract theory, including Locke, 
Hobbes, Rousseau, and Montesquieu. 

Hegel states his views on the state of nature in many places. In Aesthetics, he 
declares, “A full and entire human life requires higher urgings, and this closest 
association with nature and its immediate products cannot satisfy it any longer. 
Man may not pass his life in such an idyllic poverty of spirit; he must work. What 
he has an urge for, he must struggle to obtain by his own activity” (1998-99, 
1:259). In the Phenomenology, he writes, “It is therefore through culture that the 
individual acquires standing and actuality. His true original nature and sub- 
stance is the alienation of himself as Spirit from his natural being” (1977b, 298). 
Hegel here contrasts culture with nature, a standard view in the developmentalist 
paradigm, including Marxism. The whole idea of living in harmony with nature 
is anathema to Hegel. As he puts it, “Animals live in peace with themselves and 
their surroundings, but in the spiritual nature of man duality and inner conflict 
burgeon, and in their contradiction he is tossed about” (1998-99, 1:97). 

For Hegel, humanity is not free in the state of nature. In the Philosophy of 
Right, he criticizes those who see freedom in that state. In his summary, they 
argue that the human being lived in freedom “when his needs were supposed 
to be confined to what are known as the simple necessities of nature, and when 
he required for their satisfaction only the means which the accidents of nature 
directly assured to him.” But, he says, “this view takes no account of the moment 
of liberation intrinsic to work.” The idea is “false, because to be confined to mere 
physical needs as such and their direct satisfaction would simply be the condition 


in which the mental is plunged in the natural and so would be one of savagery 
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and unfreedom.” Freedom, on the contrary, is to be found “only in the reflection 
of mind into itself, in mind’s distinction from nature, and in the reflex of mind 
in nature” (1967, 128). In essence, “freedom is the highest destiny of the spirit” 
(1998-99, 1:97). 

Hegel argues that the state of nature is one in which thought and intuition 
are indistinguishable. For him, this unity of thought and intuition belongs to 
the animal world, not to spirit, whose highest form of development is the spirit 
of capitalism. “The natural unity of thought and intuition found in a child or an 
animal is no more than feeling, it is not spirituality. Man must have eaten of the 
tree of the knowledge of good and evil, he must have gone through the labour and 
activity of thought in order to be what he is, i.e. the subjugator of the separation 
of what is his, from nature. That immediate unity is therefore merely abstract, it 
is the being-in-self of truth, not the actuality of it; not only the content, but also 
the form must be true” (1970, 1:200). 

Human life in the state of nature is animal life. “Man is not truly a human 
being until he knows what goodness is, has experienced opposition, and become 
divided within himself. For he can only know what is good if he also has knowl- 
edge of evil. For this reason, the state of paradise is not a perfect one” (1998, 
178). In this context, Hegel must explain evil. “Evil consists in being self-poised 
in opposition to the good; it is a positive negativity. But innocence, being nei- 
ther good nor evil, is indifferent to both determinations, is neither positive nor 
negative” (1991, 437). That is, evil is progress over the “animal” life of the state 
of nature. Thus, “evil is a matter of human responsibility, it is human freedom 
recognized—its being posited by humanity itself: humanity has dignity only 
through [the acceptance of] guilt.” And what constitutes guilt? “Guilt? means 
in general “holding to account.’ But guilt in the universal sense means that for 
which human beings are accountable; to have guilt means to be accountable, that 
this is one’s knowledge and one’s will, that one does it as what is right” (1995-98, 
3:102, 2:526). 

Evil is “the first form of will” (1995-98, 3:103). The “individual is evil only 
when the Natural manifests itself in mere sensual desire—when unrighteous will 
presents itself in its untamed, untrained, violent shape; and yet it is required that 
such a person should know that he is depraved, and that the good Spirit dwells 
in him; in fact he is required to have a direct consciousness of and to ‘experience 


that which was presented to him as a speculative and implicit truth” (1956, 424). 
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In his Prefatory Lectures on the Philosophy of Law, Hegel says, “The state of 
nature, the state of childhood, is that of unfreedom, of the caprice of the acciden- 
tal will. The will, still immersed in nature, can for that reason be dependent on an 
alien will. Accordingly, we find in this context fear, oppression, the power of the 
isolated will which is directed not upon the universal but upon the particular.” 
But “man’s passion for freedom, his striving to emerge from the natural condi- 
tion to a higher one, issues forth from the subjugation of the will” (2002, 304). 

Hegel contrasts caprice with freedom. “Caprice, of course, is often equally 
called ‘freedom’; but caprice is only non-rational freedom, choice and self- 
determination issuing not from the rationality of the will but from fortuitous 
impulses and their dependence on sense and the external world” (1998-99, 
1:98). As discussed more fully later, the notion of caprice as “nonrational free- 
dom” is central in Hegel’s critique of non-Western civilizations and cultures. 
Interestingly, he uses the concept of caprice to express his abhorrence of the 
Roman Empire as well as of papal authority. 

Hegel was a critic of Rousseau’s idea of the “noble savage” (see Rousseau 
1984). Pointing to the ancient Germans, he states in the Philosophy of History, 
“We will not follow the Germans back into their forests, nor investigate the ori- 
gin of their migrations.” He finds it wrong to see the condition of the ancient Ger- 
mans and their “state of barbarism as an exalted one, or [to] fall into some such 
error as Rousseau’s, who represents the condition of the American savages as one 
in which man is in possession of true freedom.” There is certainly “an immense 
amount of misfortune and sorrow of which the savage knows nothing; but this 
is a merely negative advantage, while freedom is essential positive. It is only the 
blessings conferred by affirmative freedom that are regarded as such in the high- 
est grade of consciousness” (1956, 347, emphasis added). 

For Hegel, the virtue identified with ignorance of the “savage” is no more 
than a “negative advantage.” And negative freedom is no freedom. It is caprice. 
Freedom is “affirmative freedom,” or it is no freedom. Freedom is positive; that 
is, it posits the self-conscious individual in reconciliation with the substantial- 
universal. Humanity is free by being self-conscious of its freedom. This self- 
consciousness is both sacred, knowing God as the Trinity, and secular, knowing 
that the human being is free in the substantial institutional arrangement of the 


family, civil society, and the state. Hegel has articulated this idea in remarkable 
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detail in that most bourgeois text, Philosophy of Right. Neither the Native Ameri- 
can “noble savages” nor Hegel’s distant ancestors of the forest were free people. 
In other words, for Hegel, there is no freedom outside Protestant-bourgeois 
modernity. 

Hegel also addresses the theme of the state of nature in the 1827 Lectures on 
the Philosophy of Religion. He states, “But the state of innocence consists in the 
fact that nothing is good and nothing is evil for human beings; it is the state of 
the animal; paradise is in fact initially a zoological garden; it is the state where 
there is no accountability.” He goes on to say: “As a state of existence, that initial 
natural oneness [of man and nature] is in actuality not a state of innocence but 
the stage of savagery, an animal state, a state of [natural] desire or general wild- 
ness. . . . Humanity as it is by nature is not what it ought to be; human beings 
ought to be what they are through spirit, to which end they mold themselves by 
inner illumination, by knowing and willing what is right and proper”(1995-98, 
2:526, 527). 

Hegel’s idea and critique of the state of nature follow in the footsteps of 
Hobbes rather than those of Rousseau and Montesquieu. For Thomas Hobbes, 
men were at war with each other in the state of nature: at “the time men live 
without a common Power to keep them all in awe,” he states in Leviathan, “they 
are in that condition which is called Warre; and such a warre, as is of every man, 
against every man” (1988, 185). 

For Hobbes, America (like Africa and America for Hegel) was the embodi- 
ment of the state of nature. “For the savage people in many places of America, 
except the government of small Families, the control whereof dependeth on nat- 
ural lust, have no government at all; and live at this day in that brutish manner, as 
I said earlier.” In the state of nature, with its want of common public power over 
the individual, there is no right or wrong, justice or injustice. “The notions of 
Right and Wrong, Justice and Injustice have there no place,” Hobbes comments. 
“Where there is no common Power, there is no Law: where no Law, no Injustice.” 
For Hobbes, “the Passions that encline men to Peace, are Feare of Death; Desire 
of such things as are necessary to commodious living; and a Hope by their Indus- 
try to obtain them” (1988, 187, 188). By including “fear of death” as an aspect of 
the need to attain a commonwealth, Hobbes makes a case similar to Hegel’s when 
the latter makes “fear of death” the centerpiece of his analysis of the struggle for 


recognition in the Phenomenology and the Encyclopedia. 
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So what view of the state of nature does Hegel share with Hobbes? Hobbes 
describes that state as follows: “In such condition, there is no place for Indus- 
try; because the fruit thereof is uncertain: and consequently no Culture of the 
Earth; no Navigation, nor use of the commodities that may be imported by Sea; 
no commodious Building; no Instruments of moving, and removing such things 
as require much force; no Knowledge of the face of the Earth; no account of Time; 
no Arts; no Letters; no Society; and which is worst of all, continuall feare, and 
danger of violent death; And the life of man, solitary, poore, nasty, brutish, and 
short” (1988, 186). 

For Hegel, humanity ought not to remain in its “natural” state. It must 
become spirit, overcome its naturality, and be one with God. “Man himself there- 
fore is comprehended in the Idea of God, and this comprehension may be thus 
expressed—that the unity of Man with God is posited in the Christian Religion.” 
Man is God “only in so far as he annuls the merely Natural and Limited in his 
Spirit and elevates himself to God.” That is, “it is obligatory on him who is a 
partaker of the truth, and knows that he himself is a constituent [Moment] of the 
Divine Idea, to give up his merely natural being: for the Natural is the Unspiri- 
tual.” In this Idea of God “is to be found also the reconciliation that heals the pain 
and inward suffering of man” (1956, 324; see also Hegel 1998, 50-51). In other 
words, humanity truly and completely comes out of its immersion in nature as 
spirit only in Christianity. 

Hegel calls humanity as it exists in the state of nature “natural humanity.” 
Humanity in its natural humanity stage “does not exist in the form that it ought 
to; it is determined by the singularity of its existence.” In this situation, individu- 
als are posed as “opposed to others,” putting “up resistance,” and establishing 
“separation.” Natural humanity “is not yet thinking humanity, which determines 
itself in thoughtful fashion according to the universal and the good, i.e. (from 
the view of the will), according to a purpose that is in and for itself.” The “natural 
human being is not liberated within itself vis-a-vis itself and the external nature. 
It is the human being of desire, of savagery and self-seeking, of dependence and 
fear” (1995-98, 3:93-94). 

As stated earlier, Hegel’s natural humanity is identical with Hobbes’s man in 
the state of nature, where life is “nasty, brutish, and short.” This “natural human- 
ity” has an immediate relationship with nature. This “immediate relationship is 


thus a relationship of feeling, of instinct, or in consciousness, of intuition—an 
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immediate relation, not one that has been reconstructed by thinking or that has 
returned to [itself] out of the infinite antithesis, or that has developed by means 
of it.” Nature, the domain of immediacy and feeling, “in all its spread of wealth 
does not have a relation to the subject, but is totally dense.” Feeling is “sensible 
intuition,” which is “an external attitude to externals.” Thought, as opposed to 
intuition, deals with the “inner essence,” with “the laws of nature,” by “means of 
penetrating into intuition and sublating the sensible relationship of unmediated 
externality” (1995-98, 3:98). 

Hegel distinguishes between “more or less mild” and savage “dependence on 
nature” by human beings. In mild climates, where nature provides “the means to 
satisfy its physical needs, its natural traits are able to remain mild, benevolent, 
characterized by simple needs and conditions; geography and travel-accounts 
provide pleasing depictions of such a state of affairs.” These “amiable customs” 
are “simultaneously mixed in with barbaric practices and customs (such as 
human sacrifice), becoming completely bestial (in the case of the tribal chiefs in 
the Friendly Islands, the higher their rank, [the more they] have themselves fed 
like animals, lying as it were in the feeding trough)” (1995-98, 3:94).’ 

Montesquieu wrote in The Spirit of the Laws, “In the state of nature, men 
are born in equality, but they cannot remain so. Society makes them lose their 
equality, and they become equal again only through the laws” (1999, 114). Rous- 
seau (1984), like Montesquieu, saw the state of nature as one of equality, but he 
acknowledged natural inequality among human beings. Hegel is situated in 
between Montesquieu and Rousseau. He writes in the Philosophy of Right: “Men 
are made unequal by nature, where inequality is in its element, and in civil soci- 
ety the right of particularity is so far from annulling this natural inequality that 
it produces it out of mind and raises it to an inequality of skill and resources, 
and even to one of moral and intellectual attainment. To oppose to this right a 
demand for equality is a folly of the Understanding which takes as real and ratio- 
nal its abstract equality and its ‘ought-to-be” (1967, 130). 


2. According to the editors of Lectures on the Philosophy of Religion, Hegel’s information about 
these “barbaric practices” was derived from Georg Forster’s eighteenth-century accounts of his and 
his father’s trips with Captain Cook, but, they say, Hegel was wrong about the place he names. It was 
not the Friendly Islands, but Tahiti (Hegel 1995-98, 3:94n). 
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Q 


To sum up, nature and spirit find their identity in their distinctness, but this 
distinctness lies in their relation with one another. Their distinctness ought to be 
transcended by being reconciled at a higher level. 

The reconciliation of spirit with nature entails the realm of freedom. For 
Hegel, freedom does not lie in the negation of nature, but rather in its sublation. 
“The highest goal of freedom itself is the union with nature—not, however, as a 
mixture or in the form of nature; rather, the goal of the union of freedom and 
nature must be conceived in such a way that both are developed, transfigured 
through freedom into freedom” (2002, 314). “Nothing is external for [freedom], 
so that for it no coercion is possible” (1975, 89). 

Closing his lectures on the philosophy of nature (given at two-year intervals), 
Hegel says: “Spirit, which has apprehended itself, also wants to recognize itself in 
nature, to make good again the loss of itself. It is only by this reconciliation with 
nature and actuality that spirit is truly liberated, and sheds the particularity of 
its modes of thought and intuition” (1970, 3:213). Although he indicates that the 
freedom of spirit from nature is also the freedom of nature itself, that “both are 
developed, transfigured through freedom into freedom,” it is his central idea that 
spirit is in command, that spirit is in charge of this transformation of nature as 
well as itself. He reiterates the core of his developmentalist paradigm, the sub- 
duing of nature to spirit—that is, to human control: “The aim of these lectures 
is to convey an image of nature, in order to subdue this Proteus: to find in this 
externality only the mirror of ourselves, to see in nature a free reflection of spirit: 
to understand God, not in the contemplation of spirit, but in this His immediate 
existence” (1970, 3:213). 

The transition from nature to spirit takes the route of the struggle to come 
out of the state of nature and to develop organized society. Hegel sees spirit’s 
coming out of the state of nature as “the progressive transformation of man in a 
state of nature into a system of established rights, i.e. to property, laws, constitu- 
tion, [and] political life” (1998-99, 1:466, emphasis added). He explains: “This is 
the transition from natural being into spirit, nature has found its consummation 
in living being, and has made its peace by shifting into a higher sphere. Spirit has 
therefore issued forth from nature. The purpose of nature is to extinguish itself, 


and to break through its rind of immediate and sensuous being, to consume itself 
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like a Phoenix in order to emerge from this externality rejuvenated as spirit. 
Nature has become distinct from itself in order to recognize itself again as Idea, 
and to reconcile itself with itself” (1970, 3:212). 

The transcendence of the state of nature and the subsequent establishment of 
the “system of established rights,” passes through the famous struggle for recog- 
nition discussed in the Phenomenology and the Encyclopedia. 


The Struggle for Recognition 
The Dialectic of Lordship and Bondage 


Why am I a slave? Why are some people slaves, and others masters? Was 
there ever a time when this was not so? How did the relation commence? 
—FREDERICK DOUGLASS, My Bondage and My Freedom 


(emphasis omitted) 


Struggle for Recognition 


Hegel first mentions the germ of what became his famous theory of the struggle 
for recognition and the ensuing dialectic of lordship and bondage (or mastery and 
servitude) in an untitled manuscript written in 1802-1803. It was published post- 
humously as System of Ethical Life. There Hegel writes that in the “recognition of 
life or in the thinking of the other as absolute concept, the other [person] exists 
as a free being, as the possibility of being the opposite of himself with respect to 
some characteristic. Thus, in this freedom there is just as easily posited the pos- 
sibility of nonrecognition and nonfreedom.” At this level of “formal, relationless, 
recognition,” a “living individual confronts a living individual, but their power 
(Potenz) of life is unequal.” There “one is might or power over the other. One is 
indifference, while the other is [fixed] in difference. So the former is related to 
the latter as cause; indifferent itself, it is the latter’s life and soul of spirit.” In this 
relationship the “greater strength or weakness is nothing but the fact that one 
of them is caught up in difference, fixed and determined in some way in which 
the other is not, but is free. . . . This relation in which the indifferent and free has 
power over the different is the relation of lordship and bondage” (1979b, 124-25). 

The relationship of lordship and bondage is based on “the inequality of the 
power of life. At this point, there is no question of any right or any necessary 
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equality.” Hegel further states, “Equality is nothing but an abstraction—it is the 
formal thought of life, of the first level, and this thought is purely ideal and with- 
out reality. In reality, on the other hand, it is the inequality of life which is estab- 
lished, and therefore the relation [of lordship] and bondage” (1979b, 125). 

Hegel notes two aspects of the lord-bondsman relation: the natural and the 
ethical. “Lordship and bondage are therefore natural, because individuals con- 
front one another in this relation.” But the “relation of bondage and obedience 
is also set up whenever individuals as such enter into [a moral] relation in con- 
nection with what is most ethical, and it is a question of the formation of the 
ethical order as framed by the highest individuality of genius and talent” (1979b, 
125-26). 

In an analysis that sounds like what would later be called Marxist, Hegel 
writes, the “master is in possession of a surplus, of what is physically necessary; 
the servant lacks it, and indeed in such a way that the surplus and the lack of 
it are not single [accidental] aspects but the indifference of necessary needs” 
(1979b, 126). 

The most detailed accounts of the struggle for recognition, the subsequent 
lord-bondsman dialectic, ending in the realization of universal freedom, are to 
be found in Phenomenology of Spirit and Philosophy of Subjective Spirit. What 
reads as “lord” and “bondsman” in the Phenomenology is rendered as “master” 
and “servant” in Philosophy of Subjective Spirit. Both sets of terms mean the same 
thing. We can apply this dialectic to understand all historical situations of mas- 
tery and servitude or lordship and bondage, including slavery, feudalism, colo- 
nialism, racism, and so on. In short, all forms of oppressive social relations, those 
not based on freedom for all, can be subsumed under the dialectical relation of 
mastery and servitude and can be scrutinized from this vantage point. 

In both the Phenomenology and Philosophy of Subjective Spirit, which I dis- 
cuss in detail in this chapter, Hegel states that the struggle for recognition takes 
place in the state of nature. The outcome of such a struggle in the creation of the 
lord-bondsman (or master-servant) relation entails the establishment of society, 
a commonwealth (Hobbes), or what Hegel calls the “system of established rights” 
(1998-99, 1:466). This is the negation of the state of nature. The resolution of the 
contradiction of the lord-bondsman relation is the domain of universal freedom. 
It is the negation of negation. Hegel posits bourgeois society as the society of uni- 


versal freedom, wherein the contradictions of the lord-bondsman relation have 
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been overcome; this society entails the end of history. The coming of bourgeois 
modernity in the post-Napoleonic age has ushered in the realization of freedom 
for all. For Hegel, capitalism is the transcendence of the lord-bondsman relation. 
I, for one, do not agree with this view. World capitalism has merely produced its 
own versions of the master-servant dialectic. A great part of what I call in this 
work “negative modernity” can be seen as many forms of the same substantive 
power differential—lordship and bondage or mastery and servitude. 

“Self-consciousness exists in and for itself when, and by the fact that, it 
so exists for another; that is, it exists only in being acknowledged.” With this 
famous sentence in the Phenomenology, Hegel begins his discussion of the dia- 
lectic of independent and dependent self-consciousness, lordship and bondage. 
It is here that he raises the issue of what he calls “the process of Recognition”: 
“Self-consciousness is faced by another self-consciousness; it has come out of 
itself. This has a twofold significance: first, it has lost itself, for it finds itself as an 
other being; secondly, in doing so it has superseded the other, for it does not see 
the other as an essential being, but in the other sees its own self” (1977b, 111). 

For self-consciousness to know itself, it needs the other whose reflection it 
is. There need to be two instances of self-consciousness: “Each sees the other do 
the same as it does; each does itself what it demands of the other, and there- 
fore also does what it does only in so far as the other does the same.” In this 
dialectic of two self-consciousnesses desiring acknowledgment, “they recognize 
themselves as mutually recognizing one another.” The struggle in “the process of 
Recognition” between these two protagonists, which “are opposed to another,” 
ends in “one being only recognized, the other only recognizing.” What is involved 
in the struggle during “the process of Recognition,” is “a life-and-death struggle,” 
a “trial by death.” These contestants “must engage in this struggle, for they must 
raise their certainty of being for themselves to truth, both in the case of the other 
and in their own case. And it is only through staking one’s life that freedom is 
won. ... The individual who has not risked his life may well be recognized as a 
person, but he has not attained to the truth of this recognition as an independent 
self-consciousness” (1977b, 112-14). 

The struggle for recognition results in the ending of the equality that the 
contestants had prior to the outcome of the struggle. They come out this struggle 
unequal: “a pure self-consciousness, and a consciousness which is not purely for 


itself but for another, i.e. is a merely immediate consciousness, or consciousness 
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in the form of thinghood.” Accordingly, “since to begin with they are unequal and 
opposed, and their reflection into a unity has not yet been achieved, they exist 
as two opposed shapes of consciousness; one is the independent consciousness 
whose essential nature is to be for itself, the other is the dependent consciousness 
whose essential nature is simply to live or to be for another. The former is lord, 
the other is bondsman” (1977b, 115). 

In Philosophy of Subjective Spirit, Hegel writes, “Since life is as essential as 
freedom, the initial outcome of the struggle [for recognition], as a onesided nega- 
tion, is inequality. While one of the combatants prefers life, and gives up being 
recognized in order to preserve himself as a single self-consciousness, the other 
holds fast to his self-relation and is recognized by the former as his superior. This 
is the relationship of mastery and servitude” (1979a, 3:63). 

Hegel rules out physical death during the “trial by death” between the two 
combatants in the struggle for recognition. He calls death the “crude negation 
of immediacy.” He further reflects that “in the fight for recognition, the absolute 
proof of freedom is death. By putting themselves in peril of death, treating as a 
negative the natural being they have in common, both contestants prove that 
they regard this being as a nullity.” If the struggle for recognition were to end in 
the death of one of the combatants, it would be a resolution of the contradiction 
that is “quite abstract,—being merely of a negative and not of a positive kind.” 
Hence, “no recognition is established when one of the two contestants struggling 
for mutual recognition simply perishes, for the existence of the survivor is then 
as little recognized as that of the deceased. Consequently, death gives rise to the 
new and greater contradiction, in which those who have struggled and proved 
their inner freedom nevertheless fail to achieve the recognition of its existence” 
(1979a, 3:57, 59). 

Many Hegel scholars raise the following critical question, as posed by Dirk 
Struik: “Where did Hegel’s ideas on the relation of lord and servant originate?” (in 
Marx 1969, 232). In her article “Hegel and Haiti,” now included in her book Hegel, 
Haiti, and Universal History (2009,) Susan Buck-Morss suggests the hypothesis 
that Hegel’s discussion of lordship and bondage in the Phenomenology originated 


1. Alexandre Kojéve comments, “The difference between Master and Slave is realized in the 


existence of the victor and the vanquished, and it is recognized by both of them” (1980, 42). 
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from his reading of newspaper reports about the Haitian Revolution. She men- 
tions a certain Haitian scholar, Pierre-Franklin Tavares, who makes the connec- 
tion between the Phenomenology and events that were taking place during the 
Haitian Revolution. Yet she somehow takes away the credit from Tavares by say- 
ing that he deals with the “later Hegel, after the master-slave dialectic had been 
conceived.” She goes on to make her case: “No one has dared to suggest that the 
idea for the dialectic of lordship and bondage came to Hegel in Jena in the years 
1803-5 from reading the press—journals and newspapers” (2009, 49).? Buck- 
Morss singles out the journal Minerva as the possible source of the news about 
developments in faraway Haiti. It was by reading this journal that Hegel came 
to know about events in Haiti, which in turn gave him the idea of the dialectic 
of lordship and bondage. So claims Buck-Morss. What is her evidence, though? 
She cites Hegel: “Reading the newspaper in early morning is a kind of realistic 
morning prayer,” says Hegel. “One orients one’s attitude against the world and 
toward God [in one case], or toward that which the world is [in the other]. The 
former gives the same security as the latter, in that one knows where one stands” 
(quoted on 49). Well and good. We now know what Hegel thought of newspapers. 
Where is Haiti, though? Buck-Morss makes her case as follows. “We are left with 
only two alternatives. Either Hegel was the blindest of all blind philosophers of 
freedom in Enlightenment Europe, surpassing Locke and Rousseau by far in his 
ability to block out reality right in front of his nose (the print right in front of 
his face at the breakfast table); or Hegel knew—knew about real slaves revolting 
successfully against real masters, and he elaborated his dialectic of lordship and 
bondage deliberately within this contemporary context” (50). 

There are big holes in Buck-Morss’s bold assumption. First, Hegel nowhere 
admits that reading about events in Haiti influenced the germination of his idea 
of the dialectic of lordship and bondage. Buck-Morss makes the point in a foot- 
note that Hegel never mentions the French Revolution by name either (2009, 50), 
and yet we know that he was talking about it in the Phenomenology. If Hegel did 
not mention the French Revolution by name and yet was writing about it, it might 
be possible that he had Haiti in mind although he never mentioned it by name. 


Let us grant Buck-Morss ground in this slippery argument. Let us assume she 


2. For Hegel’s Jena writings, see Hegel 1986a. 
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is right. There are still other issues that prevent her hypothesis about Hegel and 
Haiti from holding water. 

First, Hegel was an ardent admirer of Napoleon Bonaparte. In the often 
quoted letter he wrote to Friedrich Niethammer on October 13, 1806, he declared, 
“I saw the Emperor—this world-soul—riding out of the city on reconnaissance. 
It is indeed a wonderful sensation to see such an individual, who, concentrates 
here at a single point, astride a horse, reaches out over the world and masters it” 
(1984, 114). It was this same Napoleon, “this world soul,” who reinstated slavery 
in the French colonies of the Antilles in 1802, overcoming fierce resistance from 
the enslaved Africans (Moitt 2001, 126-30). Only Haiti stood up to and defeated 
Napoleon’s forces. Spain and England gave their support to the French in order 
to reimpose slavery in Haiti. Although the French National Assembly had abol- 
ished slavery in 1794 throughout the French colonial possessions, this radical 
act was reversed by the Napoleonic counterrevolution. Hegel wrote the Phenom- 
enology in 1806 (it was published in 1807), four years after the reimposition of 
slavery in the French Antilles, minus Haiti. How come Hegel did not revise his 
views about Napoleon and call him the enemy of freedom considering that Napo- 
leon had extinguished the flame of freedom and reimposed the dread of slavery? 
Didn’t Hegel read about such events in his morning newspapers? Hegel simply 
could not have it both ways: admiration for Napoleon and enthusiasm for the 
success of the enslaved in Haiti. 

Another issue that throws cold water on Buck-Morss’s “hot” hypothesis is 
that Hegel was never a revolutionary, especially when it came to the abolition of 
slavery. He was more a reformist. He advised the gradual phasing out of slavery. 

An additional problem with Buck-Morss’s argument is that she ignores the 
Philosophy of Subjective Spirit, where Hegel discusses the dialectic of lordship 
and bondage in much more detail and with more lucid language. It is here actu- 
ally that he mentions Haiti by name, as Buck-Morss herself acknowledges, but he 
does not do so in connection with slavery or the theory of lordship and bondage. 
Moreover, for Hegel, the state of nature is the domain of the struggle for recogni- 


tion (and Haiti was certainly not in a state of nature). 


3. For an excellent account of the Haitian Revolution, see C. L. R. James’s classic work Black 


Jacobins (1989). See also L. DuBois 2005, 2006a, 2006b; Geggus and Fiering 2008. 
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Susan Buck-Morss’s hypothesis of the link between Hegel and Haiti is 
unfounded. She says more research is needed to throw light on the Hegel-Haiti 
connection. I wish her and others good luck in their search to find Hegel in Haiti 
or Haiti in Hegel. And having found Hegel in Haiti, they may exclaim: “Dr. 
Hegel, I presume?” Until that momentous event takes place, I stay with Ludwig 
Siep (1990), who says Hobbes was the likely source for Hegel’s idea of the struggle 
for recognition, leading to the dialectic of lordship and bondage.* 

An additional rebuff to Buck-Morss’s idea is what Hegel himself says 
unequivocally in the Philosophy of Subjective Spirit: “In order to avoid eventual 
misunderstanding of the point of view just presented, it has to be observed that 
the struggle for recognition in the extreme form in which it is here presented 
can occur only in the state of nature, in which men are simply singular beings. 
It remains alien to both civil society and the state, within which the recogni- 
tion constituting the result of the struggle is already present.” It seems to me 
that by “extreme form” Hegel is referring to the representation of the struggle 
for recognition as consisting of just two contestants and not more. In this way, 
he can present the struggle for power, prestige, and privilege in its pure form. 
Just as Marx in Capital took the analysis of the single commodity form as the 
germ of the entire capitalist mode of production, in the same way Hegel takes 
the two contestants in the struggle for recognition as the “extreme form” in 
which the history of lordship, bondage, and freedom can be analyzed. Relating 
the discussion of mastery and servitude historically, Hegel writes, “It is through 
the appearance of this struggle for recognition and submission to a master, that 
states have been initiated out of the social life of men.” Force is not only “the 
midwife of society pregnant with a new one,” as Frederick Engels once said, but 
also the midwife in the transition from the state of nature to that of society. Such 


force, comments Hegel, “does constitute the necessary and justified moment 


4. In Leviathan, Hobbes writes, “So that in the nature of man, we find three principall causes 
of quarrel. First, Competition; Secondly, Diffidence; Thirdly, Glory.” He explains the motives of each 
quarrel: “The first, maketh men invade for Gain; the second, for Safety; and the third, for reputa- 
tion. The first use Violence, to make themselves Masters of other mens persons, wives, children, and 
cattell; the second, to defend them; the third, for trifles, as a word, a smile, a different opinion, and 
any other signe of undervalue, either direct in their Persons, or by reflexion in their Kindred, their 


Friends, their Nation, their Profession, or their Name” (1988, 185). 
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by which self-consciousness makes the transition from the condition of being 
immersed in desire and singularity into that of universality. This transitional 
self-consciousness is not the substantial principle, but the external or apparent 
beginning of states” (1979a, 3:59, 63). The immersion in “desire and singularity” 
that Hegel is referring to here is the state of nature. 

Hegel further delves into the possible violent origins of the state. Here he 
also compares the modern state with the struggle for recognition in the state of 


nature: 


Although the state too can be established by violence, it does not depend upon 
it, and by establishing it, violence has only brought into existence the laws, the 
constitution, that which is justified in and for itself. In the state, the spirit of the 
people custom, the law, predominate; within it, man is recognized and treated 
as a free and rational being, a person, and the individual, for his part, makes 
himself worthy of this recognition by overcoming the naturality of his self- 
consciousness and obeying the universality of the law, the will which is in and 
for itself. In doing so he behaves in a universally valid manner with regard to 
others, and acknowledges each as the recognizedly free person he wants to be 
himself. (1979a, 3:59-61) 


Comparing the position an individual holds in modern society with his posi- 
tion in the state of nature, Hegel writes, “Within the state, honour accorded to 
the citizen derives from the position he holds, the trade he follows and any other 
work he does. This gives his reputation a substantial, universal, objective content, 
which is no longer dependent upon vacant subjectivity. There is as yet nothing of 
this in the state of nature, where individuals, whatever they may be and whatever 
they may do, are bent on enforcing their recognition [upon others]” (1979a, 3:61). 

Hegel comments on the European practice of the duel, comparing it both 
with the state of nature and the modern state in its realization of “concrete free- 
dom.” The “struggle for recognition, which constitutes a necessary moment in 
the development of the human spirit, is in no way to be confused with the duel.” 
Unlike the struggle for recognition, “the duel belongs not to men in the state 
of nature, but to a form of civil society and of the state which is more or less 
developed. The duel has its proper historical context in the feudal system, which 
was supposed to be a juridical order, but which was so to only a limited extent” 
(1979a, 3:61). 
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Hegel is raising a historical issue. The duel takes place within the organized 
society of the feudal system, not in the anarchy of the state of nature. Feudalism 
posits a post-struggle-for-recognition social organization where lord and servant 
(serf, peasant) are already reality. The duel is not an example of “the yielding 
proof of rational freedom and genuine civil respect.” Rather, it is “a token of 
uncouthness, and more often than not of the impudence of an attitude claim- 
ing the trappings of honour in spite of its baseness.” What Hegel calls “genuine 
civil respect” is to be attained only within the modern state, where “concrete 
freedom” is realized. The duel is proper to feudal honor. By contrast, there was 
no dueling among the people of antiquity, “for the formalism of vacant subjec- 
tivity, the assertiveness of the subject in its immediate singularity, was entirely 
alien to them.” For these people, “honour resided only in their substantial unity 
with the ethical context constituting the state.” As to dueling in modern states, 
it is “hardly to be explained as anything other than an affected reversion to the 
uncouthness of the middle ages” (1979a, 3:61, 63). 


The Interdependent World of Lordship and Bondage 


What is the dialectic of the relation of lordship and bondage? Hegel writes, “The 
lord relates himself mediately to the bondsman through a being [a thing] that 
is independent, for it is just this which holds the bondsman in bondage; it is his 
chain from which he could not break free in the struggle, thus proving himself to 
be dependent, to possess his independence in thinghood” (1977b, 115). 

The dialectic of the relation of lordship and bondage rules out the mutual 
recognition of both lord and bondsman. “But for recognition proper the moment 
is lacking, that which the lord does to the other he also does to himself, and what 
the bondsman does to himself he should also do to the other. The outcome is a 
recognition that is one-sided and unequal.” Furthermore, “the object in which 
the lord has achieved his lordship has in reality turned out to be something quite 
different from an independent consciousness. What now really confronts him 
is not an independent consciousness, but a dependent one. He is, therefore, not 
certain of being-for-self as the truth of himself. On the contrary, his truth is in 
reality the unessential consciousness and its unessential action.” Ergo, the “truth 
of the independent consciousness is accordingly the servile consciousness of the 
bondsman” (1977b, 116-17). 
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Regarding the relation between master and servant, Hegel writes, “The 
immediacy of particular self-consciousness is preserved” in the master, whereas 
it is “sublated only in . . . the servant.” The relationship between master and ser- 
vant is such that the “self-will of the servant surrenders to the will of the master 
and adopts as its content the purpose of the lord. The lord for his part is self- 
consciously concerned not with the will of the servant, but simply with what is 
involved in his naturality, in keeping him alive. In this relationship therefore, 
the posited identity of the self-consciousness of mutually related subjects is only 
established in a onesided manner” (1979a, 3:63, 65). 

Hegel sees the struggle for recognition and the resultant dialectic of mastery 
and servitude as reflecting real historical situations. That is implicit in the Phe- 
nomenology and explicit in the Philosophy of Subjective Spirit. As he writes quite 
unequivocally, “It can be observed here with regard to the historical aspect of 
the relationship under discussion that the peoples of antiquity, the Greeks and 
the Romans, had not yet raised themselves to the Notion of absolute freedom, 
since they did not recognize that man as such, as this universal ego, as rational 
self-consciousness, is entitled to be free.” There man “was only considered to be 
free if he was free-born, so that freedom among them still had the determination 
of naturality [i.e. birth].” That is why the Greeks had “slavery in their free states,” 
but the Romans carried out “bloody wars” against slaves who rose to attain their 
freedom, “to achieve recognition of their eternal human rights” (1979a, 3:65). 
Slavery and “eternal human rights” are at loggerheads. Hegel is thus discussing 
not “ideal” situations, but real, historical ones as per his reading. 

How does the servant fare in this Hegelian dialectic? Hegel writes in the Phe- 
nomenology, “But just as lordship showed that its essential nature is the reverse 
of what it wants to be, so too servitude in its consummation will really turn into 
its opposite of what it immediately is; as a consciousness forced back into itself, 
it will withdraw into and be transformed into a truly independent consciousness” 
(1977b, 117, emphasis added). The servant is the “truly independent conscious- 
ness,” whereas the lord is the truly dependent consciousness. The lord depends on 
the servant for his power, prestige, privilege, honor, and subsistence, but the ser- 
vant needs the master only to chain him in servitude, one that he needs not. The 
lord is a parasite hooked onto the servant. The captive servant makes his victor 
master a prisoner of his own victory. The lord emerges the victor in the struggle 


for recognition only to find that the consciousness that grants him recognition is 
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not his equal, but a dependent and servile consciousness. In Alexandre Kojéve’s 
apt description, “Mastery is an existential impasse” (1980, 46).° 

Servitude is related not only to lordship, but also to itself. It is self-conscious- 
ness, too, and “we have now to consider what as such it is in and for itself.” “To 
begin with,” writes Hegel, “servitude has the lord for its essential reality; hence 
the truth for it is the independent consciousness that is for itself. However, servi- 
tude is not yet aware that this truth is implicit in it” (1977b, 117). 

The servant, although transformed into a “truly independent self-con- 
sciousness,” has experienced the fear of death in the struggle for recognition. This 
“consciousness has been fearful, not of this or that particular thing or just at 
odd moments, but its whole being has been seized with dread; for it has expe- 
rienced the fear of death, the absolute Lord. In that experience it has been quite 
unmanned, has trembled in every fibre of its being, and everything solid and sta- 
ble has been shaken to its foundations” (1997b, 117). The servant was the one who 
blinked in the face of death. He preferred life with dishonor to death with honor. 
The life of the servant took on a new status, what Orlando Patterson (1982) calls 
“social death.” Servitude is the replacement of physical death by social death. 

The bondsman works; the lord enjoys the fruit of the bondsman’s labor. It is 
the bondsman’s being a worker that is the secret of his independence. “Through 
his service,” says Hegel, the bondsman “rids himself of his attachment to natu- 
ral existence in every single detail; and gets rid of it by working on it” (1977b, 
117). The liberation of the bondsman and the development of his path to freedom 
and “truly independent consciousnesses” come through work. Work liberates the 
bondsman from bondage.° 

Hegel explains this aspect more clearly and vividly in the Philosophy of Sub- 
jective Spirit. The servant “works off the singularity and egoism of his will in 
the service of the master, sublates the inner immediacy of desire, and in this 


privation and fear of the Lord makes,—and it is the beginning of wisdom,—the 


5. For a critique of this view, see Patterson 1982, 99. 

6. Many Hegel scholars see Hegel’s dialectic of lordship and bondage as testimony to Hegel’s 
being on the side of the servant, who transforms nature through work, and critical of the master, 
who consumes the fruit of the servant’s labor. They read Hegel as being some sort of pre-Marxist 


Marxist (see Kojève 1980; Lukács 1976; Taylor 1991). 
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transition to universal self-consciousness” (1979a, 3:67). The servant's “fear of the 
Lord” references the biblical adage that the fear of the Lord (God) is the begin- 
ning of wisdom. 

It is the servant’s privilege to make the transition to universal self-con- 
sciousness, which is Hegel’s term for full freedom. The idea that the worker is the 
driving force of history and the master the drag is a theme Marxists jumped on 
with exuberance. Kojéve (1980), too, makes it the centerpiece of his famous work 
on Hegel. Perhaps Hegel’s most illuminating statement on the role of the servant 


in history reads as follows: 


In that the servant works for the master, and not therefore exclusively in the 
interest of his own singularity, his desire acquires the breadth of not being con- 
fined to himself, but of also including that of another. It is thus that he raises 
himself above the selfish singularity of his natural will. To the extent that he 
does so, his worth is greater than that of the master, who is involved in his self- 
seeking, sees in the servant only his own immediate will, and is only recognized 
in a formal manner by a consciousness lacking in freedom. This subduing of 
the servant’s self-seeking constitutes the beginning of the true freedom of man. 
(1979a, 3:67) 


In the Phenomenology, Hegel notes, “Although the fear of the lord is indeed 
the beginning of wisdom, consciousness is not therein aware that it is a being-for- 
self. Through work, however, the bondsman becomes conscious of what he truly 
is” (1977b, 117-18). 

What does Hegel mean by “work”? “Work . . . is desire held in check, fleet- 
ingness staved off; in other words, work forms and shapes the thing.” The bonds- 
man is the one involved in work. In this activity, “in fashioning the thing, the 
bondsman’s own negativity, his being-for-self, becomes an object for him only 
through his setting at nought the existing shape confronting him. But this objec- 
tive negative moment is none other than the alien being before which it has trem- 
bled.” Hegel further notes of the work done by the bondsman that “in fashioning 
the thing, he becomes aware that being-for-self belongs to him, that he himself 
exists essentially and actually in his own right. The shape does not become some- 
thing other than himself through being made external to him; for it is precisely 
this shape that is his pure being-for-self, which in this externality is seen by him 
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to be truth. Through this rediscovery of himself by himself, the bondsman real- 
izes that it is precisely in his work wherein he seemed to have only an alienated 
existence that he acquires a mind of his own” (1977b, 118-19). 

Hegel clarifies that “the two moments of fear and service as such, as also that 
of formative activity, are necessary, both being at the same time in a universal 
mode.” Fear and service go together. They provide the necessary disciplining of 
the bondsman. “Without the discipline of service and obedience, fear remains 
at the formal stage, and does not extend to the known real world of existence” 
(1977b, 119). 

The fear that the bondsman needs to experience is not just any fear, but 
rather “absolute fear.” What is it that makes such “absolute fear” a necessity? 
Hegel responds, “If consciousness fashions the thing without that initial absolute 
fear, it is only an empty self-centered attitude; for its form or negativity is not 
negativity per se, and therefore its formative activity cannot give it a conscious- 
ness of itself as essential being.” Moreover, if this consciousness “has not experi- 
enced absolute fear but only some lesser dread, the negative being has remained 
for it something external, its substance has not been infected by it through and 
through” (1977b, 119). 

What does Hegel mean when he says, “If consciousness fashions the thing 
without that initial absolute fear, it is only an empty self-centered attitude”? If, 
indeed, as he argues here, it is “absolute fear’—fear of death—that instills self- 
consciousness in the bondsman as the subject of labor, and if work performed 
without “absolute fear” is a mere “empty self-centered attitude,” how are we to 
read Hegel’s philosophical anthropology of labor? What we have here are his two 
moments of fear. The first takes place at the time of the struggle for recognition, 
when fear of death, the “absolute Lord,” made one of the two contestants blink, 
preferring physical life with social death to physical death. This moment results 
in the creation of lord and bondsman. The second moment of fear involves the 
nature of work itself within an already organized society, what Hobbes calls a 
“commonwealth.” It is absolute fear that makes the bondsman work, for he is not 
working for himself, but for his lord and under the authority of his lord. The first 
fear belongs to the state of nature, the second to organized society. 

Hegel states in the Philosophy of Subjective Spirit: “The quaking of the sin- 
gularity of the will, the feeling of the nullity of self-seeking, the habit of obe- 


dience,—this constitutes a necessary moment in the education of everyone. 
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Without having experienced this breaking of his will through discipline, no one 
will be free, rational and be able to command. In order to be free, in order to be 
capable of self-control, all peoples have therefore had first to undergo the strict 
discipline of subjection to a master” (1979a, 3:67). He gives as examples Solon’s 
laws, as enforced on the Athenians by Pisistratus, and ancient Rome. 

What exactly does Hegel mean when he says the servant should experi- 
ence absolute fear in order to attain the higher, universal consciousness later? 
Hegel’s discourse here is rather simple and commonplace: all he is saying is that 
the servant will not work unless compelled. This has been the mantra of ruling 
classes throughout history, most especially in New World slavery. Hegel sees iron 
discipline and the “breaking of the will” as indispensable for the attainment of 
rational universality. He sees such “breaking of the [servant’s] will” as a neces- 
sary stage that must be endured, and no amount of moral outrage against it can 
reduce the need that it be endured. 

All social systems based on oppressive social relations rely in one form or 
another breaking the will of those who work. Under slavery, breaking of the 
slave’s will is the slaveholder’s first job. In actuality, the slaveholder hires people 
to do this job; they are known as “slave breakers.” Covey was such a slave breaker 
in Frederick Douglass’s account (2000, 74-75). Under feudalism, the lord makes 
the serf surrender to his arbitrary will. Under capitalism, the proletariat groans 
under the “invisible” laws of the “market” and is reduced to “wage slavery.” Under 
colonialism, the colonizer thwarts the will of the colonized to be free, using all 
means possible, including their infantilization. 

Hegel’s philosophical anthropology of labor states that the refashioning of 
nature through work according to human needs marks off the bondsman from 
the lord, but it also makes the former the real subject of the historical process. In 
The Philosophy of History, he says: “Man with his necessities sustains a practical 
relation to external Nature, and in making it satisfy his desires, and thus using 
it up, has recourse to a system of means. For natural objects are powerful, and 
offer resistance in various ways. In order to subdue them, man introduces other 
natural agents; thus turns Nature against itself, and invents instruments for this 
purpose. These human inventions belong to Spirit, and such an instrument is to 
be respected more than a mere natural object” (1956, 241). 

The bondsman invents the instruments of production by which humanity 


transforms nature in the urge to satisfy its needs. Here one finds the precursor 
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to Marx’s philosophical anthropology of labor. In the Economic and Philosophic 
Manuscripts of 1844, Marx identifies the significance of Hegel’s philosophical 
anthropology of labor as spelled out in the Phenomenology. “The outstanding 
achievement of Hegel’s Phenomenology and its final outcome, the dialectic of 
negativity as the moving and generating principle, is thus first that Hegel con- 
ceives the self-creation of man as a process, conceives objectification as loss of the 
object, as alienation and as transcendence of this alienation; that he thus grasps 
the essence of labor and comprehends objective man . . . as the outcome of man’s 
own labor” (1969, 177). And in Capital, Marx writes: 


Labour is, first of all, a process between man and nature, a process by which 
man, through his own actions, mediates, regulates and controls the metabolism 
between himself and nature. He confronts the materials of nature as a force of 
nature. He sets in motion the natural forces which belong to his own body, his 
arms, legs, head and hands, in order to appropriate the materials of nature in 
a form adapted to his own needs. Through this movement he acts upon exter- 
nal nature and changes it, and in this way he simultaneously changes his own 
nature. He develops the potentialities of slumbering within nature, and subjects 


the play of its forces to his own sovereign power. (1977, 283) 


Hegel’s bondsman subjects nature to “his own sovereign power.” 

For Hegel, man labors not just for subsistence, but also for art. He “uses 
Nature for ornament, which is intended only as a token of wealth and of that 
which man has made of himself” (1956, 241). Hegel’s servant is engaged in the 
wearing out and down of nature for the satisfaction of human appetites by using 
instruments and means that he has crafted out from nature itself. This fashion- 
ing of nature is in accord with the desire of the times. It is this capacity of trans- 
forming nature through labor, this “cunning” of the reason for work, that puts 
the worker in the undisputed position of being the active subject of history, the 
moving force behind historical progress, the very definer of what humanity is 
all about. 

In the famous preface to the Phenomenology, Hegel explains the need to be 
patient with history as it goes through its necessary moments in the develop- 
ment toward absolute freedom. Of his own time, he writes: “Ours is a birth-time 
and a period of transition to a new era. Spirit has broken with the world it has 
hitherto inhabited and imagined, and is of a mind to submerge it in the past, 
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and in the labour of its own transformation. Spirit is indeed never at rest but 
always engaged in moving forward.” Just as “a child after its long, quiet nourish- 
ment breaks the gradualness of merely quantitative growth—there is qualitative 
leap, and the child is born—so likewise the Spirit in its formation matures slowly 
and quietly into its new shape, dissolving bit by bit the structures of its previous 
world, whose tottering state is only hinted at by isolated symptoms.” With Napo- 
leon and the French Revolution in mind, Hegel states, “The frivolity and bore- 
dom which unsettle the established order, the vague foreboding of something 
unknown, these are the heralds of approaching change. The gradual crumbling 
that left unaltered the face of the whole is cut short by a sunburst which, in one 
flash, illuminates the features of the new world” (1977b, 6-7). 

Hegel tells us that this “new world is no more a complete actuality than is a 
new-born child; it is essential to bear this in mind.” Moreover, “when we wish to 
see an oak with its massive trunk and spreading branches and foliage, we are not 
content to be shown an acorn instead. So too, Science, the crown of a world Spirit, 
is not complete in its beginning.” In a dialectical rendition of the meaning of 
modernity, he writes: “The onset of the new spirit is the product of a widespread 
upheaval in various forms of culture, the prize at the end of a complicated, tortu- 
ous path and of just as variegated and strenuous an effort.” It is “the whole which, 
having traversed its content in time and space, has returned into itself, and is the 
resultant simple Notion of the whole.” The “actuality of this simple whole consists 
in those various shapes and forms which have become its moments, and which 
will now develop and take shape afresh, this time in their new element, in their 
newly acquired meaning” (1977b, 7). 

That the servant’s will is broken, that he faces absolute fear, that he works so 
that another enjoys the fruit of his labor, that he suffers so that he learns the hard 
way the path to universal freedom—these are the moments that spirit traverses 
before it comes back to itself, but at a higher phase. The servant cannot jump the 
many stages of history and go straight to concrete freedom and universality, any 
more than the master can. For Hegel, there is no such thing in history as a “great 
leap forward” (that is, jumping stages of development). Both lord and bondsman 
must tolerate the long journey spirit takes to come home to itself, to realize its 
essence: concrete freedom. 

Hegel cautions those who want to jump “moments” in historical develop- 


ment: “Impatience demands the impossible, to wit, the attainment of the end 
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without the means. But the length of this path has to be endured, because, for one 
thing, each moment is necessary; and further, each moment has to be lingered 
over, because each is itself a complete individual shape, and one is only viewed in 
absolute perspective when its determinateness is regarded as a concrete whole, or 
the whole is regarded as uniquely qualified by that determination.” The “World- 
Spirit itself has had the patience to pass through these shapes over the longer 
passage of time, and to take upon itself the enormous labour of world-history, in 
which it embodied in each shape as much of its entire content as that shape was 
capable of holding, and since it could not have attained consciousness of itself 
by any lesser effort, the individual certainly cannot by the nature of the case 
comprehend his own substance more easily” (1977b, 17). The servant’s “absolute 
fear,” his quaking, his trembling, his need to go through the master’s discipline 
and punishment are so many necessary moments of “the enormous labour of 
world-history.” 

The contradictions in the relations between master and servant are overcome 


» « 


when both attain “universal self-consciousness.” “Universal self-consciousness is 
the affirmative knowing of one’s self in the other self. Each self has absolute inde- 
pendence as a free singularity, but on account of the negation of its immediacy 
or desire, does not differentiate itself from the other. Each is therefore universal 
and objective, and possesses the real nature of universality as reciprocity, in that 
it knows itself to be recognized by its free counterpart, and knows that it knows 
this in so far as it recognizes the other and knows it to be free” (1979a, 3:71). 
Hegel distinguishes between the negative and positive aspects of the actu- 
alization of universal freedom. On the negative side, “servile obedience forms 
only the beginning of freedom, for that to which the natural singularity of self- 
consciousness submits is not the truly universal, rational will which is in and 
for itself, but the single, contingent will of another subject. What emerges at this 
juncture is therefore only the one moment of freedom, the negativity of self-seek- 
ing singularity.” On the positive side, “the actualization of the positive aspects of 
freedom” exists “when on the one hand, servile consciousness frees itself from 
both the master’s and its own singularity” and when on the other hand “the 
self-consciousness of the master is brought by the community of need existing 
between master and servant.” The master needs to be aware of and seek the “sub- 


lation of the immediately singular will present in the servant, to recognize that 
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this sublation is also its own self-seeking will to the law of the will which is in and 
for itself” (1979a, 3:69). 

The attainment of universal self-consciousness, which is the same thing as 
reciprocal, universal recognition, necessitates the liberation of both the mas- 
ter and the servant from their mutual imprisonment in their oppositional and 
one-sided relation of dependence on each other. As Hegel has it, “It is therefore 
through the sublation of their unequally particular singularity that the interre- 
lated self-consciousness subjects raised themselves to this standpoint [of uni- 
versal freedom], to consciousness of the real nature of their universality, of the 
freedom belonging to all, and so to intuition of their determinately reciprocal 
identity” (1979a, 3:71-3). 


In an illuminating analysis of the meaning of freedom, Hegel writes: 


The master who confronted the servant was not yet truly free, for he was not 
yet fully aware of himself in the other. Consequently, the freeing of the servant 
also initiates the completion of the master’s freedom. In this state of general 
freedom, in that I am intro-reflecting I am immediately reflected in the other. 
Conversely, by relating myself to the other, I immediately relate myself to myself. 
Here, therefore, we have the mighty diremption of spirit into various selves, 
which in and for themselves and for one another are completely free, indepen- 
dent, absolutely rigid, resistant,—but which are at the same time identical with 
one another, and hence not independent and impenetrable, but confluent as it 
were. (1979a, 3:73) 


What Hegel calls “general freedom” here he also calls elsewhere “absolute free- 
dom” or “concrete freedom” (1967, 160). This universal freedom is realized in the 
modern state, the abode of the last phase of world history. 

Hegel’s view that both master and servant are imprisoned in their mutual 
determination—that one can’t be free unless the other is also free—is of inesti- 
mable importance to a critique of Hegel’s Eurocentrism because it is where the 
contradiction between his advocacy of universalism and its particular Eurocen- 
tric limitations is most discernable. 

In his famous definition of “concrete freedom,” Hegel writes in the Philoso- 
phy of Right: “The state is the actuality of concrete freedom. But concrete freedom 


consists in this, that personal individuality and its particular interests not only 
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achieve their complete development and gain explicit recognition for their right 
(as they do in the sphere of the family and civil society) but, for one thing, they 
also pass over their own accord into the interest of the universal; and for another 
thing, they know and will the universal; they even recognize it as their own sub- 
stantive mind; they take it as their end and aim and are active in its pursuit” (1967, 
160). He calls such realization of concrete freedom “the being in and for self of the 
universality and objectivity of self-consciousness,—reason” (1979a, 3:75). 

For universal self-consciousness to be attained, the servant—the mov- 
ing spirit behind historical development—needs to go through and tolerate the 
“enormous labor of world history,” including servitude and tyranny of all sorts. 
As Hegel has it, “Servitude and tyranny are therefore to some extent justified, 
since they constitute a necessary stage in the history of peoples. No absolute 
injustice is done to those who remain servants, for whoever lacks the courage to 
risk his life in order to obtain freedom deserves to remain a slave. What is more, 
once a people does not simply think of itself as wanting to be free, but actually 
possesses the energetic will of freedom, no human power will be able to hold it 
back in the servitude of its merely putting up with being governed” (1979a, 3:69). 

What if, we may ask Hegel, the servant—the slave, the serf, the proletariat, 
the woman—has all the courage in the world, all the will to be free and to fight 
the fight yet still ends up losing the struggle for freedom? Was Spartacus a coward 
in front of Carassus? Spartacus and the thousands of slaves who followed him 
had “the energetic will of freedom”; they fought for such freedom but lost in the 
end. Was it their fault that Rome crucified six thousand of them on the road to 
Rome? Hegel’s statement that whoever lacks the courage to risk their lives for 
freedom deserve to be a slave is a rather mundane apologia for the powers that 
be. It is the ideology that says might is right, and right is might. If one has power, 
one deserves it because one fought for it; those who don’t have power don’t have 
it because they don’t deserve it. Hegel’s “theory” is not that far from the medieval 
“divine rights of kings” apologia for monarchical power. The difference is, for 
Hegel, that man makes himself either free or slave, master or servant, by his own 
effort or lack of it, whereas in the medieval case God chose those who are to rule 
and those who are to be ruled. To be born into a royal family is a divine choice. 
Let us not forget that Hegel was a monarchist. 

Let us engage in some historical reflection. In real life, the enslaved either 


play Sambo or become a Nat Turner depending on, among other things, the 
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despotic force arrayed against them. Only Haitians stood up to the despotism 
of the master class and won their freedom by their blood. Are we to say pace 
Hegel that only Haitians had the guts to risk their lives for freedom after their 
immersion in the long, cold night that was slavery? That only they had the “ener- 
getic will of freedom” because they succeeded in their will to be free? Or that 
only Ethiopians had such “energetic will of freedom” because they won over the 
Italians at the Battle of Adwa in 1896 while the rest of Africa fell under Euro- 
pean colonialism, unable to withstand and overcome Europe’s weapons of mass 
destruction? Hegel’s “logic” here is militaristic; it is the logic of brute force. If 
you are oppressed, you deserve it, for you failed to fight back. Just as the servant 
became a servant because of his lack of valor to risk his life, in the same way those 
who suffer continued bondage are cowards because they have no guts to stand up 
for their rights. 

As radical as Hegel’s account of the struggle for recognition ending in the 
master-servant dialectic has been hailed to be, it has one major problem: Hegel 
did not entertain the idea that the master would feel the dread of “absolute fear.” 
He did not see the master trembling with fear, only the servant. Hegel’s is a one- 
way dialectic: the servant trembling with the dread of “absolute fear” of the mas- 
ter. But we know in history that the master was no less fearful of the servant than 
the servant was of the master; the master, too, trembled at the thought of servant 
revolts. Hegel failed to imagine a Nat Turner, a Toussaint L'Ouverture, a Sparta- 
cus.’ He made the servant so dread the master’s power that he himself could not 
imagine the Quilombos of Brazil, the Maroons of Jamaica, or the revolt on the 
Amistad. Hegel’s major failure in this respect is that he could not imagine the 
servant as able to risk his or her life long after supposedly losing the initial round 
of the struggle for recognition. If we take New World slavery as an example, how 
many lives were lost during the dreadful Middle Passage when captive Africans 
chose death over life as slave by jumping ship, refusing to eat, and rising in revolt? 
How many more slaves perished fighting for their freedom, preferring death with 


7. In The Problem of Slavery in the Age of Revolution, 1770-1823, David Brion Davis includes 
an eight-page epilogue entitled “Toussaint LOuverture and the Phenomenology of Mind,” where 
he writes in praise of Hegel: “It was Hegel’s genius to endow lordship and bondage with such a rich 
resonance and meanings that the model could be applied to every form of physical and psychologi- 


cal domination” (1977, 564). 
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honor to degradation in slavery both in the New World and in Africa (Rediker 
2008)? The resistance of the servant against the master is a theme Hegel did not 
incorporate in his dialectic of mastery and servitude. 

For Hegel, the servant was revolutionary, the moving force of history, but 
not by his revolt against the master; rather, it was by his transformation of nature 
through work, by his mastering of nature. As such, the servant’s “valor” is not in 
relation to the entity who made him servant, but rather to that which has nothing 
to do with his position—that is, nature. The person bonded to the lord became 
the master of that which was not party to the struggle for recognition, nature. By 
mastering, transforming, and subjecting nature to his will, the servant moves 
history forward. The Hegelian victory of the servant worker is a victory over and 
against nature. But victory over nature is what constitutes the domain of self- 
conscious spirit. The servant is master of nature; the master is master of man. But 
to master nature is to master man. The servant is the master of the master; the 
master is the servant of the servant. The master of nature is spirit; the servant of 


spirit is nature. The servant is spirit; the master is nature. Long live the dialectic! 


Thus Spoke the Bondsperson: 
Frederick Douglass and Friedrich Hegel 


Let me now introduce a servant bonded for life—a slave—in flesh and blood, one 
who was “undoubtedly the most articulate former slave who ever lived” (Pat- 
terson 1982, 13): Frederick Douglass (1818-95). How does this “most articulate 
former slave who ever lived” see the terrain of oppression that is slavery? 

In his classic Narrative of the Life of Frederick Douglass, an American Slave, 
Douglass writes, “If anyone wishes to be impressed with the soul-killing effect 
of slavery, let him go to Colonel Lloyd’s plantation” (2000, 27). Colonel Lloyd’s 
plantation is one possible site where the drama of Hegel’s master-servant dialec- 
tic was played out. 

In his lecture “The Nature of Slavery” delivered December 1, 1850, at Roch- 
ester, New York, Douglass described the “legal and social relation of master and 
slave”: “A master is one—to speak in the vocabulary of the southern states—who 
claims and exercises a right of property in the person of a fellow-man. This he 
does with the force of the law and the sanction of southern religion. The law gives 


the master absolute power over the slave. He may work him, flog him, hire him 
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out, sell him, and in certain contingencies kill him, with perfect impunity” (1969, 
429). The absolute power of the master over the slave includes the power to kill, 
a theme all too reminiscent of Hegel’s analysis of the servant’s “absolute fear,” 
including the fear of the “absolute Lord,” death. 

Douglass writes, “The slave isa human being.” This human being is “divested 
of all rights—reduced to the level of a brute—a mere ‘chattel’ in the eye of the 
law—placed beyond the circle of human brotherhood—cut off from his kind— 
his name, which the ‘recording angel’ may have enrolled in heaven, among the 
blest, is impiously inserted in a master’s ledger, with horses, sheep, and swine.” 
This human being counted among animals “in law .. . has no wife, no children, 
no country, and home. He can own nothing, possess nothing, acquire nothing, 
but what must belong to another.” For the enslaved, to “eat the fruit of his own 
toil, to clothe his person with the work of his own hands, is considered stealing” 
(1969, 429-30). 

The slave’s task is to be at the service of the master or his surrogates. 


He [the slave] toils that another may reap the fruit; he is industrious that 
another may live in idleness; he eats unbolted meal that another may eat the 
bread of fine flour; he labors in chains at home, under a burning sun and biting 
lash, that another may ride in ease and splendor abroad; he lives in ignorance 
that another may be educated; he is abused that another may be exalted; he 
rests his toil-worn limbs on the cold, damp ground that another may repose on 
the softest pillow; he is clad in coarse and tattered raiment that another may be 
arrayed in purple and fine linen; he is sheltered only by the wretched hovel that 
a master may dwell in a magnificent mansion; and to this condition he is bound 


down as by an arm of iron. (1969, 430) 


Here is the dialectic of mastery and slavery expressed in beautiful rage. The 
“another” of whom Douglass writes is the slave’s “other,” the master. This 
“another” relies on brute force, on dread, on absolute fear of the “absolute Lord” 
to realize his lordship. 

The master-slave dialectic is constituted on the basis of a violent, “monstrous 


relation.” 


From this monstrous relation there springs an unceasing stream of most 


revolting cruelties. The very accompaniments of the slave system stamp it as 
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the offspring of hell itself. To ensure good behavior, the slaveholder relies on 
the whip; to induce proper humility, he relies on the whip; to rebuke what 
he is pleased to term insolence, he relies on the whip; to supply the place of 
wages as an incentive to toil, he relies on the whip; to bind down the spirit 
of the slave, to imbrute and destroy his manhood, he relies on the whip, the 
chain, the gag, the thumb-screw, the pillory, the bowie-knife, the pistol, and 
the blood-hound. These are the necessary and unvarying accompaniments of 
the system. (1969, 430). 


In a speech delivered May 12, 1846, at the Finsbury Chapel in Moorefields, 
England, Douglass described the arsenal of bondage at the disposal of the mas- 
ter class in the United States: “The whip, the chain, the gag, the thumb-screw, 
the blood-hound, the stocks, and all the other bloody paraphernalia of the slave 
system, are indispensably necessary to the relation of master and slave. The slave 
must be subjected to these, or he ceases to be a slave.” In this speech, Douglass 
declared his intent: “I expose slavery in this country, because to expose it is to 
kill it. Slavery is one of those monsters of darkness to whom the light of truth is 
death. . . . Slavery shrinks from the light; it hateth the light, neither cometh to the 
light, lest its deeds should be reproved” (1969, 411, 418). The “monstrous relation” 
that was American slavery thrived on the “monster of darkness.” 

In his Narrative, Douglass writes how the honor the master demands of the 
slave is not earned but imposed. The constant use of the whip is meant to establish 
continuously the extended reproduction of the “monstrous relation” of violence 
that is slavery. This violence is necessary because the master is unsure of being 
firmly in place. The master’s beastly power needs to be reproduced constantly, for 
the slave might “forget” who is in charge. “It would astonish one, unaccustomed 
to a slaveholding life, to see with what wonderful ease a slaveholder can find 
things, of which to make occasion to whip a slave.” The flogging-happy master or 
overseer finds any excuse to practice his “beastly” power: “A mere look, word, or 
motion,—a mistake, accident, or want of power,—are all matters for which a slave 
may be whipped at any time” (2000, 79). 

That the slaveholder relies on brute force to gain the slave’s submission and 
that this use is to be continued throughout the life span of slavery show how much 


the slaveholder is insecure in his own power of dominion over the slave. Power 
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based on consent needs no brute force to enforce it, but slavery is no charismatic 
institution. The slave submits out of fear of the “absolute Lord,” and yet she grants 
no legitimacy to slavery. This is where the church comes in to grant legitimacy 
to the “peculiar institution,” to establish the slaveholder’s hegemony, by invok- 
ing God as the author of the enslavement of the “heathen.” The Christianity of 
the slave-holding class in the New World was based on what Forrest Wood calls 
the “arrogance of faith.” It was this arrogance that gave legitimacy to such a hor- 
rendous human institution. As Wood puts it, “The letters of the Apostle Paul, 
together with selected passages from some of the other epistles, constituted the 
most important—and extensively quoted—biblical weapon in the arsenal of the 
Christian slaveholder” (1990, 67). Paul became the appalling Apostle. And Fred- 
erick Douglass says, “The slave auctioneer’s bell and the church-going bell chime 
in with each other, and the bitter cries of their heart-broken slave are drowned in 
the religious shouts of his pious master.” He ironically comments, “Here we have 
religion and robbery the allies of each other—devils dressed in angel’s robes, and 
hell presenting the semblance of paradise” (2000, 108). The cracking sound of the 
master’s whip and the church choir’s songs complemented each other. 

The Christian slave master of the New World had two hands. In that, he was 
human. One hand held the Bible, the other the whip. As the hand that held the 
whip started its work, the other hand holding the Bible made connection with 
the master’s voice. As one hand did the flogging, the mouth uttered the divine 
words, “The one being whipped has been condemned to that fate.” Just as the 
Bible and the gun kept company in Europe’s global colonial expansion, in New 
World slavery, too, they kept their close comradeship. New World slavery lived 
and died, however, without the master’s gaining recognition from the slave of 
the legitimacy of slavery. Unable to establish consent, the master relied on brute 
force: the whip, the gun, the mob, the horse, the bloodhound. And the crack- 
ing noise of the whip competed with the groaning of the enslaved. As we say in 
Ethiopia, “Geraf erasu gerfo erasu yechoh” (The whip does the flogging and also 
makes the loud noise). 

In My Bondage and My Freedom, Douglass writes that both the slaveholder 
and the slave are victims of the slave system. “Under the whole heavens there is 
no relation more unfavorable to the development of honorable character, than 


that sustained by the slaveholder to the slave. Reason is imprisoned here, and 
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passion run wild.” To this Hegelian statement, Douglass adds a comment on 
the fragility of the slaveholder’s ego: “But the pleasant moods of a slaveholder 
are remarkably brittle; they neither come often, nor remain long. His temper 
is subjected to perpetual trials; but, since these trials are never borne patiently, 
they add nothing to his natural stock of patience” (1969, 80). In short, to be a 
slaveholder is to live in the domain of fear and irrationality. The slaveholder is 
insecure; he dreads the day when the “nigger” refuses to take his hat off while 
passing by the master. The slaveholder’s esteem is not self-produced but depen- 
dent, emanating from the wish of slave’s recognition of his power. Douglass is 
much at home in Hegelian territory. 

The master, Douglass states, rules over the slave in a beastly manner. In his 
famous work The Prince, Niccolo Machiavelli argues that the prince should rule 
as half-beast, half-human. This master of cunning writes, “You should know, 
then, that are two ways of contending: one is by using laws, the other, force. The 
first is appropriate for men, the second for animals; but because the former is 
often ineffective, one must have recourse to the latter. Therefore, a ruler must 
know well how to imitate beasts as well as employing properly human means” 
(1990, 61). The appalling reality of the “monstrous relation” that was American 
slavery is that it completely blurred Machiavelli’s distinction between ruling like 
beasts and ruling like men. When it came to dealing with the slave, the “prop- 
erly human means” in American slavery was the beastly way, the way of force 
and violence. The master of American slavery was not Machiavelli’s ruler. If this 
master used the law at all, the law allowed him to be beastly. The law made him 
a beast, and he was proud of it. That constant companion of the master’s life, the 
whip, was the instrument that made the master a beast. It is the irony of Western 
modernity, which included American slavery, that those who called themselves 
civilized were the very ones who behaved in a beastly manner, whereas those they 


called savages were noble in their humanity by comparison. 


8. Montesquieu similarly wrote: “Slavery in its proper sense is the establishment of a right 
which makes one man so much the owner of another man that he is the absolute master of his life 
and of his goods. It is not good by its nature; it is useful neither to the master nor to the slave; not 
to the slave, because he can do nothing from virtue; not to the master, because he imperceptibly 
grows accustomed to failing in all the moral virtues, because he grows proud, curt, harsh, angry, 


voluptuous, and cruel” (1999, 246). 
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At the heart of the “monstrous relation” that is slavery’s “unceasing stream 
of most revolting cruelties” is the master’s reduction of the slave to a mere thing. 
“The first work of slavery is to mar and deface those characteristics of its victims 
which distinguish men from things, and persons from property,” states Douglass. 
“Its first aim is to destroy all sense of high moral and religious responsibility. It 
reduces man to a mere machine” (1969, 431). The master refuses to recognize the 
slave’s humanity. 

Slavery is a violent relationship based on despotism on the master’s part 
and fear on the slave’s part. In his lecture “Inhumanity of Slavery,” delivered 
December 8, 1850, in Rochester, New York, Douglass pointed out, “Absolute and 
arbitrary power can never be maintained by one man over the body and soul of 
another man, without brutal chastisement and enormous cruelty.” In this abso- 
lute and arbitrary relationship, there can be no place for talk of the master’s kind- 
ness toward the slave. “To talk of kindness entering into a relation in which one 
party is robbed of wife, of children, of his hard earnings, of home, of friends, of 
society, of knowledge, and of all that makes this life desirable, is most absurd, 
wicked, and preposterous.” Commenting on the Christian master’s “humanity,” 
Douglass stated, “The slave finds more of the milk of human kindness in the 
bosom of the savage Indian, than in the heart of his christian master. He leaves 
the man of bible, and takes refuge with the man of the tomahawk.” Slavery is 
“itself an abuse’; it “lives by abuse; and dies by the absence of abuse” (1969, 436). 

Slavery is dominion based on despotism. Hegel, Thomas Jefferson, and Dou- 
glass knew this well. So did Hobbes. Hobbes identifies two forms of dominion 
that are of critical importance for my discussion here: “Dominion is acquired in 
two ways; By Generation, and by Conquest.” He calls dominion acquired by gen- 
eration “PATERNALL,” which is what “the Parent hath over his Children.” He 
calls the second form of dominion, acquired by conquest, despotic: “Dominion 
acquired by Conquest, or Victory in war, is that what some Writers call DESPOT- 
ICALL ... which signifies a Lord, or Master; and is the Dominion of the Master 
over his Servant” (1988, 253, 255). 

For Hobbes, there is more to mastery and servitude than the master’s victory 
over the servant. There is acquiescence and consent established between the two 
protagonists. “It is not therefore the Victory, that giveth the right of Dominion 
over the Vanquished, but his own Covenant. Nor is he obliged because he is Con- 
quered; that is to say, beaten, and taken, or put to flight; but because he commeth 
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in, and submitted to the Victor; Nor is the Victor obliged by an enemies render- 
ing himselfe, (without promise of life,) to spare him for this yielding to discre- 
tion; which obliges not the Victor longer, than in his own discretion hee shall 
think fit” (1988, 255-56). The victor who becomes master is the ransomer of the 
vanquished. 

Orlando Patterson has more recently made a similar statement about the 
essence of the master-slave relationship: “Archetypically, slavery was a substitute 
for death in war. But almost as frequently, the death commuted was punishment 
for some capital offense, or death from exposure or starvation.” He adds: “Slav- 
ery was not a pardon; it was, peculiarly, a conditional commutation. The execu- 
tion was suspended only as long as the slave acquiesced in his powerlessness. The 
master was essentially a ransomer. What he bought or acquired was the slave’s 
life, and restraints on the master’s capacity wantonly to destroy his slave did not 
undermine his claim on that life. Because the slave had no socially recognized 
existence outside his master, he became a social no person” (1982, 5). 

Let us pursue Hobbes a little more. “The Master of the Servant is Master 
also of all he hath; and may exact the use thereof; that is to say, of his goods, of 
his labor, of his servants, and of his children, as often as he shall think fit. For he 
holdeth his life of his Master, by the covenant of obedience; that is, of owning, and 
authorising whatsoever the Master shall do. And in the case of the Master, if he 
refuse, kill him, or cast him into bonds, or otherwise punish him for his disobe- 
dience, he is himselfe the author of the same; and cannot accuse him of injury” 
(emphasis added). The emphasized words, covenant of obedience and kill, capture 
what Hegel identifies as the essential relationship between master and servant: 
the former’s power over the latter’s life, the dread of the “absolute Lord” at the 
master’s disposal, which he can invoke anytime he needs to do so. The servant 
grants such “covenant of obedience” to the master, for he lives a life of “absolute 
fear.” Fear makes him obey. “To obey is to Honour,” states Hobbes, “because no 
man obeys them, whom they think have no power to help, or hurt, them. And 
consequently to disobey, is to Dishonour” (1988, 256, 152).° 


9. Patterson includes honor as an essential element in the definition of slavery. This famous 
definition reads, “Slavery is the permanent, violent domination of natally alienated and generally 


dishonored persons” (1982, 13, emphasis of full sentence omitted). 
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Hobbes’s distinction between paternal and despotic dominion is helpful in 
identifying what it is that defines slavery in general and African enslavement in 
the New World in particular. Slavery is founded on the principle of institutional- 
ized paternalist despotism. In slavery, the master is both a patriarch and a despot. 
In his capacity of paternal dominion, he treats slaves as eternal children; in his 
capacity of possessing the authority of despotical dominion, he exercises power 
over life and death. Discussion of the “paternalism” of the American slave sys- 
tem, most systematically analyzed in Eugene Genovese’s Roll, Jordan, Roll (1976), 
concerns how slaveholders “treated” their slaves. What we have in American his- 
tory, then, is a double relationship of paternal despotism and republicanism that 
makes the American experience before 1865 one of republican paternal despo- 
tism. Hegel’s admiration of American republicanism ignores its despotic founda- 
tion—namely, slavery." 

There is another aspect to paternal dominion in New World slavery. It is what 
Hobbes calls “generative dominion.” In New World slavery, generative dominion 
transmitted the master-slave relation generatively—that is, from parent to child 
in a uterine way. The slave mother beget slave children. There were two sides 
of paternal dominion in New World slavery—the slaveholder’s power over his 
slaves, whom he treated as children, and the power of dominion over generation, 
in which children born of slave mothers became slaves themselves. 

In My Bondage and My Freedom, Douglass writes, “He is whipped often- 
est, who is whipped easiest; and that slave who has the courage to stand up for 
himself against the overseer, although he may have many hard stripes at the first, 
becomes, in the end, a freeman, even though he sustain the formal relation of a 
slave” (1969, 95). Douglass’s point is similar to that Hegel’s explanation of why the 
servant-slave remains so, discussed and critiqued earlier: slaves who stand up for 
their rights and fight for their dignity are free, for they have conquered the fear of 
death that made them slaves in the first place. The point is that to conquer fear of 
the “absolute Lord” is not the same thing as conquering the fear of he who has the 


10. Alexis de Tocqueville writes in his masterpiece Democracy in America, “DESPOTISM, BY 
ITS VERY nature suspicious, sees the isolation of men as the best guarantee of its own permanence. 
So it usually does all it can to isolate them. Of all the vices of the human heart egoism is that which 
suits its best. A despot will lightly forgive his subjects for not loving him, provided they do not love 
one another” (2000, 509). 
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power of inflicting the “absolute Lord.” To have no fear of both does not mean to 
be free in fact. It is true that slave revolts take place when and because slaves have 
conquered the two fears, death and the master. And yet no matter how fearless 
slaves may be in front of death, it does not mean they will be free in reality as long 
as they do not overcome the forces arrayed against them. In history, we have only 
one case where this happened: Haiti. 

Douglass raises the theme of struggle against slavery. This struggle is not 
Hegel’s first fight for recognition. It is the fight of the slave within an already 
established master-slave relationship. In his Narrative, Douglass writes about 
his fight with Covey, the slave breaker, when he was sixteen years old. He calls 
this fight “the turning-point in my career as slave.” It “rekindled the few expir- 
ing embers of freedom, and revived within me a sense of my own manhood. It 
recalled the departed self-confidence, and inspired me again with a determina- 
tion to be free.” Douglass states how gratified he was by his triumph over Covey: 
it was a “compensation for whatever else might follow, even death itself.” He con- 
tinues, “He only can understand the deep satisfaction which I experienced, who 
has himself repelled by force the bloody arm of slavery. I felt as I never felt before. 
It was a glorious resurrection, from the tomb of slavery, to the heaven of free- 
dom.” He ends his description of this famous struggle for honor—or, as he calls 
it, “manhood”—thus: “My long-crushed spirit rose, cowardice departed, bold 
defiance took its place; and I now resolved that, however long I might remain a 
slave in form, the day has passed forever when I could be a slave in fact. I did not 
hesitate to let it be known of me, that the white man who expected to succeed 
in whipping, must also succeed in killing me” (2000, 74-75, emphasis added). 
Douglass triumphs over fear of death, the “absolute Lord”; he triumphs over cow- 
ardice, the “absolute fear.” Covey, the master’s mediating agent, was no more to 
be feared. Douglass was ready to face death with a smile. 

By defying Covey, the extended arm of the master’s power, Douglass defied 
the “absolute Lord.” Thus, he became free in thought. He became a Stoic, not 
in the sense of resignation from life, but in the Hegelian sense of wanting and 
being free in thought. Being free in thought, Douglass could plan his strategy of 
being free in fact. Empirical freedom is but the realization of freedom in thought. 
Those who are not free in thought will not aspire to be free in reality. To be free in 
thought means the rejection of the master-slave dialectic of dominion and servi- 


tude. Douglass and Hegel are quite on par with each other. Douglass stood up to 
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and fought back against Covey, come what may. He did not blink. It was Covey, 
accustomed to breaking the breakable, who was shocked and traumatized; it was 
Covey who called for help. What we get from Douglass’s “phenomenology of slav- 
ery,” if we may call it that, is that a slave who despises death is a slave in form only; 
in essence, she or he is free. But that is not yet freedom in fact. 

Hegel writes in the Phenomenology, “In thinking, I am free, because I am 
not in an other, but remain simply and solely in communion with myself, and the 
object, which is for me the essential being, is in undivided unity my being-for- 
myself; and my activity in conceptual thinking is a movement within myself.” 
This freedom in thinking includes stoicism. There the relationship of lord and 
bondsman is assumed away. “This consciousness [stoicism] accordingly has a 
negative attitude towards the lord and bondsman relationship. As lord, it does 
not have its truth in the bondsman, nor as bondsman is its truth in the lord’s will 
and in his service; on the contrary, whether on the throne or in chains, in the 
utter dependence of its individual existence, its aim is to be free, and to main- 
tain that lifeless indifference which steadfastly withdraws from the bustle of exis- 
tence, alike from being active as passive, into the simple essentiality of thought.” 
Hegel further notes, “Stoicism is the freedom which always comes directly out of 
bondage and returns into the pure universality of thought. As a universal form of 
the World-Spirit, Stoicism could only appear on the scene in a time of universal 
fear and bondage, but also a time of universal culture which had raised itself to 
the level of thought” (1977b, 120, 121). 

Douglass was ready to face death in his struggle with Covey. But there was 
also his fellow slave Demby, who actually looked death in the eye and laughed 
at it. Demby did nothing less than win over the absolute power of the “absolute 
Lord,” death. Mr. Gore, the mediating agent of Colonel Lloyd’s plantation, was 
a man known for his “savage barbarity.” He was once called on to whip one 
of Colonel Lloyd’s slaves, a man called Demby. Demby ignored Gore’s call and 
ran into a creek. Gore warned Demby, saying “he would call three times, and 
Demby had better come out or he would shoot him.” Demby defied the order, as 
he defied the fear of the “absolute Lord.” Gore fired, hitting him. Demby “was 
no more” (Douglass 2000, 35). Demby’s defiance was an absolute victory over 
the “absolute Lord.” 

In “Letter to His Old Master,” Douglass writes, “All will agree that a man 
guilty of theft, robbery, or murder, has forfeited the right to concealment and 
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private life; that the community have a right to subject such persons to the most 
complete exposure.” In a discourse of profound significance for Hegel’s dialectic 
of mastery and servitude, Douglass explains in this letter the “morality of the 
act” that led him to escape to freedom. “I am myself; you are yourself; we are two 
distinct persons, equal persons. What you are, Iam. You are a man, so am I. God 
created both, and made us separate beings. Iam not by nature bond to you, or you 
to me. Nature does not make your existence depend upon me, or mine to depend 
upon yours. I cannot walk upon your legs, or you upon mine. I cannot breathe 
for you, or you for me; I must breathe for myself, and you for yourself. We are 
distinct persons, and are each equally provided with faculties necessary for our 
individual existence” (1969, 421, 423). 

Douglass denies that slavery is naturally ordained, a la Aristotle. He estab- 
lishes absolute equality between himself, a former slave, and his former master. 
He proclaims that neither he nor his former master was entitled to be bonded to 
the other. To be “bonded” to another is to be in “bondage”; to be “lord” means to 
have someone “bonded” to oneself. This is the theme of Hegel’s dialectic of lord- 
ship and bondage or mastery and servitude. 

Slavery for Douglass, as for Hegel, is on the one hand not a natural but a 
social construct. On the other hand, it is not a social contract. Rather, it is a his- 
torical outcome of the overpowering of one by another. As Douglass puts it in My 
Bondage and My Freedom, “It was not color, but crime, not God, but man, that 
afforded the true explanation of the existence of slavery.” He adds, “What man 
can make, man can unmake” (1969, 90). 

In his piece “The Anti-Slavery Movement,” delivered in the winter of 1855, 
Douglass asserted his radical humanism thus: “The slave is bound to mankind by 
the powerful and inextricable net-work of human brotherhood. His voice is the 
voice of man, and his cry is the cry of a man in distress, and man must cease to be 
man before he can become insensitive to that cry” (1969, 462-63). 

Douglass, like Hegel, sees freedom as being self-related; there can be no 
such thing as dependent freedom. In quite Hegelian fashion, Douglass writes in 
Life and Times of Frederick Douglass, “No man can be truly free whose liberty is 
dependent upon the thought, feeling, and actions of others, and who has himself 
no means in his own hands for guarding, protecting, defending, and maintaining 
that liberty” (1996, 262). 
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Let us now enter the universe of race. In the discourse on race, we are still in the 
terrain of the struggle between nature and spirit. Those who claim to have tran- 
scended and mastered nature by becoming self-conscious spirit are ironically the 
very ones who produced an ideology based on nature—the ideology of race. To 
justify their ideology of white supremacy, they bowed down to nature, for whom 


they have nothing but contempt, in order to assert their superiority as spirit. 
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The being of Spirit cannot in any case be taken as something fixed and 
immovable. Man is free. 


—G. W. F. HEGEL, Phenomenology of Spirit 


Race 


In the Phenomenology of Spirit, Hegel provides a trenchant critique of biological 
determinism. In this chapter, I first discuss this critique. Later in the chapter, I 
show how in the Encyclopedia of the Philosophical Sciences Hegel embraced the 
racism of his time, relying on the “scientific” authority of people such as Georges 
Cuvier and Pieter Camper. The Encyclopedia version is carried over into his lec- 
tures on the philosophy of world history, philosophy of religion, and fine art 
(aesthetics). As far as Hegel’s views on race are concerned, there is no differ- 
ence between the Encyclopedia that was published in his lifetime and that he last 
revised in 1830, the year before he died, and the lectures on various subjects he 
delivered at Berlin University that were published posthumously. 

Hegel’s critique of biological determinism in the Phenomenology appears in 
the section entitled “Observing Reason.” There Hegel delves into the question of 
spirit’s emerging out of nature, what Eric Luft (1987) calls “the birth of spirit.” In 
it, Hegel writes that the “sciences” of physiognomy, phrenology, astrology, and 
palmistry deal with “externalities,” appearances, not with the essence of man’s 
inner being. “In this appearance, the inner is no doubt a visible invisible, but it is 
not tied to this appearance: it can be manifested just as well in another way, just 
as another inner can be manifested in the same appearance.” The individual’s 
“true essence” is to be found not in the appearance but “rather in the will and 
the deed.” Hegel further states, “The forming of opinions prima facie about the 
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presumed [outer] presence of Spirit is natural or everyday physiognomy, the over- 
hasty judgement formed at first sight about the inner nature and character of its 
outer shape.” Such overhasty judgment is as “inadequate as the delineations of 
the bodily shape which go [no] further than a ‘flat forehead’ a ‘long nose’ etc.” 
(1977b, 188, 190-91, 192, emphasis added). 

Hegel is critical of the discipline of physiognomy, using the word science in 
quotation marks. He does not believe that there is a science of physiognomy or 
phrenology. “The laws which this ‘science’ sets out to find are relations between 
these two supposed aspects, and hence can themselves be nothing more than 
empty subjective opinions.” Hence, “as regards their content, however, these obser- 
vations are on a par with these: ‘It always rains when we have our annual fair; says 
the dealer; ‘and every time, too; says the housewife, ‘when I am drying my wash- 
ing.” For Hegel, “the true being of a man is rather his deed; in this the individual 
is actual” It is this “deed alone that must be affirmed as his genuine being—not his 
face or outward appearance, which is supposed to express what he ‘means’ by his 
deeds, or what anyone might suppose he merely could do” (1977b, 193, 194). 

One may say that Hegel is not discussing race here, but rather the dialectic 
of inner versus outer, essence versus appearance, and so on. Yet it is precisely this 
distinction, the taking of what is visible (appearance) for content (essence), that 
informs a racist worldview. This taking of the outer for the inner, appearance for 
essence, forms what I call the phenomenology of racism, a phenomenology of the 
senses, which I discuss in detail in the conclusion. 

Coming to the “science” of phrenology, Hegel’s critique is as trenchant as 
his critique of the “science” of physiognomy. It is here that he discusses the 
famous “skull-bone.” He writes, “The skull-bone does have in general the sig- 
nificance of being the immediate actuality of Spirit. But the many-sidedness of 
Spirit gives its existence a corresponding variety of meanings.” The skull bone 
is one of the manifold immediate manifestations of spirit, but it is not spirit as 
such. “The skull-bone is not an organ of activity, nor even a ‘speaking’ move- 
ment. We neither commit theft, murder, etc. with the skull-bone, nor does it in 
the least betray such deeds by a change of countenance, so that the skull-bone 
would become a speaking gesture. Nor has this immediate being the value of 
even a sign.” Hegel further notes that a “variety of ideas may well occur to us 
in connection with a skull, like those of Hamlet over Yorick’s skull.” However, 
“the skull-bone just by itself is such an indifferent, natural thing that nothing 
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else is to be directly seen in it, or fancied about it, than simply the bone itself” 
(1977b, 200-201). 

In a devastating critique of phrenology’s scientific pretensions as well as of 
what he calls “the paltry conception of Spirit,” Hegel writes about the travesty 
of attaching any importance to the “particular area of skull and shape of skull- 
bone.” Thus, the “skull of a murderer has—not this organ or even sign—but this 
bump.” He mocks this conception: “But this murderer has as well a multitude 
of other properties, just as he has other bumps, and along with the bumps also 
hollows; one has the choice of bumps and hollows.” Such a view is “as sensible 
as those of the dealer and of the housewife about rain at the annual fair and 
on wash-day.” The housewife “might as well make the observation that it always 
rains when a particular neighbour goes by, or when they eat roast pork.” But just 
as the “rain is indifferent to circumstances like these, so too, from the standpoint 
of observation, a particular determinateness of Spirit is indifferent to a particular 
formation of the skull” (1977b, 202-3). 

Following Hegel’s lead, we can say that racism is the institutionalization of 
the “bump at some place or other,” a bump on the road to equality, humanity, 
and peace. In American civilization, this “bump at some place or other” is called 
“racial profiling.” The suspect’s bump is his/her color. Hegel here is helpful in 
demythologizing racism, the privileging of the senses, the pathology of making 
“reason” out of such trivial natural accidents as skin color. 

In Hegel’s view, the “being of Spirit cannot in any case be taken as something 
fixed and immovable [like the skull bone]. Man is free.” The freedom of humanity 
resides in not being skull bone. That which “merely is, without any spiritual activity 
is, for consciousness, a Thing, and, far from being the essence of consciousness, is 
rather its opposite; and consciousness is only actual to itself through the negation 
and abolition of such a being.” It is hence “a complete denial of Reason to pass off a 
bone as the actual existence of consciousness; and it is passed off as such when it is 
regarded as the outer being of Spirit, for the outer is just that reality which merely 
is.” Therefore, when “a man is told “You (your inner being) are this kind of person 
because your skull-bone is constituted in such and such a way, this means noth- 
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ing else than, ‘I regard a bone as your reality.” In such a case, one may need “to go 
the length of beating in the skull of anyone making such a judgement, in order to 
demonstrate in a manner just as palpable as his wisdom, that for a man, a bone is 


nothing in itself, much less his true reality” (1977b, 204, 205). 
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If indeed bone is not the true reality of humanity, what is the bone of con- 
tention called “racism”? Where did it come from, and what was Hegel’s stand 
regarding it? Did Hegel stay the course in his beautiful mockery of the pseudosci- 
ences of physiognomy, phrenology, and craniometry discussed in the Phenom- 
enology, or did he change course to embrace the racism of his time? Did Hegel 
himself indulge in what he calls the “laziness of mere conjecture” (1977b, 194), 
which declares the true being of humanity to lie not in its deed but rather in the 
face and the lineaments? What would be Hegel’s take if “the Spirit of a people” 
(1977b, 215)! were to say, “Spirit is bone”? Did Hegel grow conservative as he got 
older, embracing racist ideas that he criticized in the Phenomenology? To answer 
these queries, we need to delve into Hegel’s views regarding race. He provides his 
most systematic account of race in the third part of the Encyclopedia of the Philo- 
sophical Sciences (paragraphs 377-482), translated and edited by Michael John 
Petry with the title Hegel’s Philosophy of Subjective Spirit (Hegel 1979a). 

Hegel writes: “With regard to the racial variety of humanity, it must be 
observed at the outset that the purely historical question as to whether or not all 
human races have descended from a single couple or from several, is of no con- 
cern whatever to us in philosophy.” This question is raised because “by assum- 
ing descent from several couples one might explain the spiritual superiority of 
one human species over the other. The hope has even been entertained that one 
might prove men to be naturally so different in respect of their spiritual atti- 
tudes, that some might be treated as animals.” Here Hegel still comes across as a 
critic of polygenesis and the natural inequality of human beings. He notes fur- 
ther, “The freedom and supremacy of men can however derive neither justifi- 
cation nor invalidation from descent. Equal rights for all men are possible in 
that man is implicitly rational, any rigid distinction between those of the human 


species with rights and those without being nullified by this rationality” (1979a, 


1. Hegel adopted this concept from Montesquieu, who also used other expressions such as 
“general spirit” of a people and “customs of one’s nation” (1999, 310, 214). 

2. Karl Lowith tells us that Hegel grew more conservative as he got older. “Hegel experienced 
three great political events: in his youth, the French revolution; as a young man, Napoleon’s world 
rule; and finally, the Prussian wars of liberation. These events also determine the transformations 
of his political thought: from a radical criticism of the existing order, through the recognition of 


Napoleon, to justification of the Prussian bureaucratic State” (1991, 240-41). 
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2:45-47). Thus far, Hegel is within the frame of antiracism consistent with the 
Phenomenology. 

He nevertheless acknowledges racial differences among human beings. “The 
difference between the human races is still a natural difference in that it relates 
initially to the natural soul. As such it is connected with the geographical differ- 
ences between those environments in which people are gathered together in great 
masses. It is these differences of environment that we call continents” (1979a, 
2:47-49). Racial diversity exists; this diversity is rooted in the geographical-envi- 
ronmental differences; corresponding to these differences are the continental 
divisions of the earth. 

In the Phenomenology, Hegel rejects biological racism. In the Encyclopedia, 
he embraces environmentally deterministic racial classification. In the Phenom- 
enology, he mocks one form of nature determinism: biology; in the Encyclopedia, 
he embraces another form of nature determinism: the natural environment. 

“The races are connected with and dependent upon localities, so that no con- 
clusion can be reached with regard to there being an original difference between 
them.” Hegel continues, “The question of racial variety bears upon the rights one 
ought to accord to people; when there are various races, one will be nobler and 
the other has to serve it. The relationship between people determines itself in 
accordance with their reason. People are what they are in that they are rational, 
and it is on account of this that they have their rights, further variety being rel- 
evant to subordinate relationships.” The ascription of racial “superiority confines 
itself solely to particular relationships, not to what constitutes the truth and dig- 
nity of man” (1979a, 2:47). 

Hegel has a stunning understanding of what is nowadays called the “social 
construction of race and racism.” Races are social constructs in which those 
“with reason” put those “without reason” in a subordinate position. The Span- 
ish conquistadors called themselves “men of reason” and labeled the indigenous 
people of the New World “people of unreason.” As Hegel tells us, when a society 
consists of people with different visible marks of distinction, such as skin color, 
the labeling of some as noble and of others as their servants can take a racial 
form. Regarding skin color, Hegel writes: “Blackness is the immediate outcome 
of the climate, the descendants of the Portuguese being as black as the native 
Negroes, although also on account of mixing.” He then adds: “No colour has any 


superiority, it being simply a matter of being used to it, although one can speak 
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of the objective superiority of the colour of the Caucasian race as against that of 
the Negro” (1979a, 2:47, emphasis added). Here is Hegel’s dilemma. In a single 
sentence, he makes a statement that contains the seed of all his racism. The first 
part of the sentence, “No colour has any superiority, it being simply a matter of 
being used to it,” is one of cultural relativism. Hegel is saying that it is because we 
are accustomed to our own skin color that we think it superior to other colors. 
The last part of the sentence is an entirely different matter, however. The assertion 
that “one can speak of the objective superiority of the colour of the Caucasian 
race as against that of the Negro” is in direct opposition to the first part of the 
sentence. The fundamental contradiction between human equality and racism in 
Hegel’s paradigm is contained in this one sentence. 

We can discern two things here. First, Hegel’s work is torn between the uni- 
versalism of human freedom, to which he professes to adhere, and a belief in 
racism that ascribes superiority to the Caucasian race. Second, he construes the 
primary racial contrast to be the difference between Caucasian and Negro—that 
is, between white and black. In Hegel, as in all racist thought, black is the rock of 
contrast upon which the mansion of white supremacy is built. Had Hegel said, 
“As a Caucasian, it is my idiosyncrasy to believe my race to be superior to the 
Negro,” one might easily dismiss the claim as mere Caucasian narcissism. The 
African might say the same thing about his color. Johann Herder made such a 
remark when he said that the African could call the Caucasian albino (1997, 178). 
Hegel by contrast is here making the claim that the color of the Caucasian is 
objectively superior to that of the Negro. 

Following Johann Friedrich Blumenbach, who invented the term Caucasian 
in 1776, Hegel says, “Caucasians, Georgians, etc. are descended from the Turks, 
and it is among these peoples that the finest species [of human beings] are to be 
found” (1979a, 2:47). 

Hegel provides his “reason” for asserting the objective superiority of white 
skin color. “The finest colour is that in which what is internal is most visible, the 
colour which is determined outwards, in an animal manner, from within.” White 
skin accordingly represents “a transparency, a translucency; a colourlessness.” 
White skin is “flesh-coloured”: “In what is flesh-coloured, the liveliness of the 
inner organism gives evidence of itself through this translucency; the red blood 
of the arteries makes itself visible in the skin or imparts its own appearance to 


the epidermis, so that spirituality, affection or disposition are so much the more 
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easily recognizable. It is this condition, that of what is internal, of animal being 
and spiritual inwardness making itself more visible, which constitutes the objec- 
tive superiority of the whiteness of the skin” (1979a, 2:47, emphasis added). Pace 
Hegel, white skin is superior to nonwhite skin because what is internal is visible 
externally. Whiteness is purity, clarity, visibility, transparency, innocence, and so 
on. Nonwhite, especially black, by contrast, is the opposite: opaque, dark, myste- 
rious, hidden, shadow, evil, and so on. Hegel falls for nature; bone becomes spirit. 
What is race but the dictatorship of nature over spirit? 

Hegel derives racial classification from the natural environment. He divides 
the world into two major parts. “Basically the Earth is divided between the Old 
World and the New, the deciding factor in this distinction being the earlier or 
later period at which the regions become known in world history.” America is 
new and is “less advanced in respect of its being formed historically.” The Old 
World “exhibits deployment into the determinate differences of three conti- 
nents.” Hegel elaborates: “Taken as a whole, one of these, Africa, appears as a 
mass, a compact unity as it were, as an area of high mountains inaccessible from 
the coast. The other, Asia, exhibits the opposition of highlands and of vast plains 
watered by broad rivers. In the third however, in Europe, mountain and valley are 
not juxtaposed as two great halves of the continent as they are in Asia. There is, 
instead, a continuous compenetration of the one by the other, so that the conti- 
nent reveals the unity of both the undifferentiated unity of Africa and the unme- 
diated opposition of Asia” (1979a, 2:49). 

For Hegel, Africa, in its undifferentiated unity, and Asia, in its unmediated 
differentiation, are formed one-sidedly. Each represents aspects of one-sided, 
unbalanced, deviant continents. Europe, by contrast, represents normalcy. 
Europe provides the balance and harmony of mediated, differentiated, recon- 
ciled unity. Europe is the sublation of Africa and Asia. Europe is the concrete 
universal that overcomes the abstract unity of Africa and the abstract differentia- 
tion of Asia. This is Hegel’s racial paradigm. It is also the highest expression of 
his hubris. 

Hegel modifies his continental discourse; indeed, he performs a surgical 
operation on the continents of Africa and Asia. “North Africa, to the fringe 
of the sandy desert, is still European in character. The inhabitants of this part 
of Africa are not Negroes, true Africans, but are akin to Europeans. In char- 


acter, the whole of Western Asia also belongs to Europe; the Mongolian, the 
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truly Asiatic race, inhabits the Far East” (1979a, 2:49). According to Hegel’s 
surgical paradigm, North Africans are not true Africans because they are not 
Negroes, just as western Asians are not truly Asian because they are not Mon- 
golian. What are they, then? Hegel does not give a direct answer to the question 
of North Africans’ racial identity, although he identifies western Asians as part 
of the Caucasian race. If Arabs are Caucasian, then Arab North Africa must be 
Caucasian. 

Regarding the unity of Africa, Asia, and Europe, Hegel writes: “The Medi- 
terranean, around which these three continents are situated, does not divide, it 
unites them” (1979a, 2:49). We may now ask Hegel: Is the Mediterranean, that 
land-locked sea described in the monumental work of Fernand Braudel (1972), 
the site of self-conscious reason represented by Europe’s sublation of its two 
other moments, sense-certainty represented by Africa and the understanding 
represented by Asia? If so, was the Roman Empire, the first, largest, and greatest 
Mediterranean civilization, the site of this sublation? Hegel would object to this 
conclusion for two main reasons. First, he had no love for Rome. To him, Rome 
was an uncultured monster; his beloved land was Greece. Second, Rome did not 
rule “Africa proper.” Hence, it lacked the first moment of consciousness, sense- 
certainty, for inclusion in the sublation. 

Hegel writes, “After having attempted to exhibit the differences of the conti- 
nents as being necessary and not contingent, we shall proceed to determine the 
physical and spiritual aspects of the racial varieties of mankind with these differ- 
ences” (1979a, 2:49-51). Racial distinctions correspond to continental divisions, 
with the exceptions of North Africa and western Asia. 

Following the conventional racial classification of his time, primarily Blu- 
menbach, Hegel lists three major and two minor races. “With regard to physi- 
cal differences, physiology distinguishes between the Caucasian, the Ethiopian 
and the Mongolian races. The Malaysian and the American races take their place 
here, although rather than being clearly distinguished, they consist of an aggre- 
gate of endlessly varied particularities” (1979a, 2:51). The three major races cor- 
respond to the three continents of the Old World. The American race is found in 
America, and the Malaysian in Australia, about which Hegel does not say much. 

The physical differences among the various races are “mainly in the forma- 
tion of the skull and the face” (1979a, 2:51, emphasis added). In relying on the 
Dutch physiologist Pieter Camper regarding facial angles, Hegel at last falls for 
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“the skull-bone and the face” theory. He here parts company with his own asser- 
tion in the Phenomenology that “spirit is no bone.” 

The Hegelian paradigm would collapse if Hegel were to say spirit is bone, 
for the simple reason that the distinction between spirit and nature is founda- 
tional. There would be no Hegelian philosophy if spirit were to be identical with 
bone. Spirit is spirit, but bone is nature. Hegel’s philosophy from beginning to 
end is based on this fundamental distinction between spirit and nature. Yet what 
separates Hegel from other philosophers is that the distinction between nature 
and spirit is not to be left as such. It is to be transcended in the specifically Hege- 
lian way—that is, it is to be sublated. Spirit and nature—distinct, separate, and 
opposed as they may need to be—are to be reconciled in a higher form: spirit is 
self-conscious nature, as nature is spirit not yet conscious that its essence is to be 
free. Thus, any collapsing of the two—spirit’s becoming bone or bone’s passing 
for spirit—takes us out of the Hegelian philosophical universe. Yet by accepting 
racial distinctions, by attributing these distinctions to nature (environment), and 
by drawing distinctions of not only race (nature) but also its spirit extensions, 
Hegel himself seems to collapse spirit and nature. 

Hegel’s understanding of race, like the understanding held during his 
time, entails not only racial classification as natural differences, but also their 
hierarchical gradation. He embraced the views of contemporary racists such 
as Georges Cuvier. Philosophy, according to Hegel, is time comprehended in 
thought. So is Hegel’s philosophy of race: it is the period’s race discourse com- 
prehended in his thought. 

For Hegel, racial distinctions are not merely natural; they also have their 
respective spiritual extensions. He establishes a link between physical racial dis- 
tinctions and their respective spiritual manifestations. 

Each race is physically distinct, Hegel says. He lists the features: Caucasians 
have white skin, red cheeks, longer skulls than the other two races, and soft hair; 
Mongolians have yellow skin, slit eyes, flattened noses, and wiry black hair; 
Negroes have narrower skulls, more or less black skin, and wooly and black hair. 
The Malaysian and American races are “less sharply distinguished in their physi- 
cal formation than the races just described.” The Malaysian has brown skin and 
the American copper colored (1979a, 2:53). 

After describing the various races’ physical distinctions, Hegel addresses 
the three major racial groups’ spiritual aspects. “Spiritually,” he says, “these 
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races are distinguished in the following manner” (1979a, 2:53), and he starts 
with the “Negro.” 


Negroes, uninterested and lacking in interest, in a state of undisturbed naivety, 
are to be regarded as a nation of children. They are sold and allow themselves 
to be sold without any reflection as to the rights or wrongs of it. There is some- 
thing childish about their religion. They fail to hold fast to their more sublime 
sentiments, this sublimity being, with them, merely a passing thought, which they 
make into their fetish by transferring to the first likely stone. If it fails to help 
them, this fetish is then abandoned. Completely good-natured and inoffensive 
when calm, they commit the most frightful atrocities when suddenly aroused. 
They cannot be said to be ineducable, for not only have they occasionally received 
Christianity with the greatest thankfulness and spoken movingly of the freedom 
they have gained from it after prolonged spiritual servitude, but in Haiti they have 
even formed a state based on Christian principles. They show no inner tendency 
to culture however. In their homeland the most shocking despotism prevails; 
there, they have no feeling for the personality of man, their spirit is quite dormant, 
remains sunk within itself, makes no progress, and so corresponds to the compact 
and undifferentiated mass of the African terrain. (1979a, 2:53-55) 


This single paragraph contains the most essential and most concentrated expres- 
sion of what Hegel wrote and lectured throughout his life concerning Africans. 
Hegel next addresses the Mongoloid race. The Mongol is the intermediate race, 
rated above the Negro but lower than the Caucasian: “The Mongols, on the contrary, 
rise above this [African] childish naivety. What reveals itself within them as their 
characteristic trait is a restless mobility, which achieves no definite result, and which 
drives them into spreading over other nations like vast locust-swarms, before falling 
back into the vacant indifference and dull lethargy which preceded the outburst.” 
The Mongols “exhibit the trenchant contrast between the sublime and the gigantic 
on the one hand and the pettiest pedantry on the other” They have a religion that 
contains “the presentation of a universal which they venerate as God. This god is 
however not yet borne with as being invisible, for he is present in human form, or at 


least announces himself in some person or another” (1979a, 2:55). 


Already in the Asiatic race therefore, there is most certainly the beginning of 


the awakening of spirit, of its separating itself from naturality. This is not yet 
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a clear-cut separation however, not yet absolute. Spirit does not yet apprehend 
itself in its absolute freedom, does not yet know itself as the being-for-self of the 
concrete universal, has not yet treated its Notion, in the form of thought, as a 
general object. Consequently, spirit still exists in the form of immediate singu- 
larity, by which it is contradicted. God certainly becomes generally objective, 
but in the form of an immediately existing finite spirit, not in that of absolutely 
free thought. (1979a, 2:55-57) 


The Oriental world inhabited by the Mongol or Asiatic race is one of oppo- 
sition without unity. It is the domain of the understanding. “It is therefore in a 
spiritual as well as a physical respect that Asia constitutes the moment of opposi- 
tion, the unmediated opposition, the coincidence, without mediation, of opposed 
determinations.” Hegel explains this moment of opposition that is Asia: “In one 
respect, spirit at this juncture separates itself from nature, while in another it falls 
back again into naturality, for it has not yet attained actuality in itself, but only 
in that which is natural. True freedom is not possible within this identity of spirit 
with nature. Here, man can as yet attain to no consciousness of his personality; 
neither among the Indians nor among the Chinese has he any worth or entitle- 
ment on account of his individuality. These people will expose their children as a 
matter of course, or not hesitate to destroy them” (1979a, 2:57). 

Closing his discourse on the Mongols and introducing the Caucasians, Hegel 
writes: “As has already been noticed, the character of the Mongols is merely that 
of an activity outwards, pouring forth like a flood, flowing away again as quickly 
as it spreads, creating only havoc, building nothing, constituting no advance in 
world history. It is the Caucasian race which first brings about this progress” 
(1979a, 2:57-59). 

In System of Ethical Life, Hegel writes of the havoc and alternation of culture 
and destruction. He says, “When culture has demolished inorganic nature long 
enough and has given determinacy in every respect to its formlessness, then the 
crushed indeterminacy bursts loose, and the barbarism of destruction falls on 
culture, carries it away, and makes everything level, free, and equal. In its greatest 
magnificence, havoc occurs in the East, and a Genghis Khan and a Tamerlane, 
as the brooms of God, sweep whole regions of the world completely clean” (1979b, 
133, emphasis added). Whose God, we may ask Hegel, were Genghis Khan and 


Tamerlane serving in doing their job to “sweep whole regions clean”? 
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Hegel compares the Mongols with his own ancestors, the Germanic peoples, 
or, as he calls them, “the northern barbarians.” “The northern barbarians who 
continually invaded the south belong to the level of the understanding; their mis- 
erable enjoyment, which they have developed into a narrow range of culture has 
therefore a specific character, and their havoc is not mere havoc for the sake of 
havoc” (1979b, 133-34). In Hegel’s eyes, the Mongol havoc represents “mere havoc 
for the sake of havoc,” whereas the Germanic havoc contains “a narrow range of 
culture.” The two barbarisms, Mongol and Germanic, are such that the former is 
the domain of “natural annihilation,” whereas the latter possesses a “narrow range 
of culture.” Thus, even regarding barbarism, Hegel distinguishes between East and 
West. In this view, he is in agreement with Montesquieu, who wrote, “The peoples 
of northern Europe have conquered as free men; the peoples of northern Asia have 
conquered as slaves and have been victorious only for a master” (1999, 282). 

Hegel elaborates on what he calls the “fanaticism of havoc”: “The fanaticism 
of havoc, being absolutely elemental and assuming the form of nature, cannot 
be conquered from outside, for difference and specific character succumb before 
indifference and indefiniteness.” He makes a distinction between havoc and 
absolute havoc: “This advance from havoc to absolute havoc and hence to the 
absolute transition into its opposite is fury” (1979b, 134). Ergo, Asia, the land of 
the Mongol, is the land of fury! He identifies the so-called Mongoloid race with 
a specific historical incident: the Mongol expansion of the thirteenth century. 
For him, what is important is not that Genghis Khan is a Mongol, but that the 
Mongol is Genghis Khan. He thus sees nomadic lifestyle and war making as the 
structural constituents of the Mongolian race. 

Why did Hegel not call Genghis Khan a “world-historical individual”? After 
all, that is what he calls empire builders such as Caesar, Alexander, and Napo- 
leon. It was clearly Eurocentric racism that prevented Hegel from seeing Genghis 
Khan in the same way he saw his favorite European empire builders. 

Indeed, his judgments are typical of orientalism. For example, in the Phi- 
losophy of History Hegel says of Attila: “Attila advanced on [Rome] with the ter- 
rible might of the Huns—one of those purely Oriental phenomena, which, like a 
mere storm-current, rise to a furious height and beard down everything in their 
course, but in a brief space are so completely spent, that nothing is seen of them 
but the traces they have left in the ruins which they have occasioned” (1956, 337, 
emphasis added). 
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Attila died in 453. Exactly a millennium later, Constantinople fell to the 
Muslim converts of one of those other “purely Oriental phenomena,” the Turks, 
whom Hegel calls “the terrible power which threatened to overwhelm Europe 
from the East.” The Turks had “sound and vigorous nationality.” The “flower of 
Without par- 


»D 


the Osman force, the Janizaries, were the terror of Europeans. 
ents, without brothers or sisters, without wives, they were, like the monks, an 
altogether isolated and terrible corps.” Hegel opines that the defeat of the Turks 
at the “battle of Lepanto, saved Italy, and perhaps all Europe, from a barbarian 
inundation” (1956, 432-33). 

His depiction of Attila’s invasion as one of those “purely Oriental phenom- 
ena” and the Turks as barbarian is framed within a discourse that sees the Orient 
as being merely destructive, without redemptive or regenerative value. The Chi- 
nese fought one of those “purely Oriental phenomena,” the Mongols, whom they 
considered rowdy barbarians. Yet in Hegel’s paradigm the Chinese are “Oriental” 
like the Mongols, Turks, Huns, and others. That the Chinese define their identity 
in distinction from the Mongols, Turks, or Huns and not in identification with 
them has no purchase in his orientalist paradigm. 

The metaphors Hegel uses to describe the Mongols—they are a “flood” or 
“swarms of locust”—figure among what became the “generalized” depiction of 
the “yellow race”: an overbreeding, overpopulated race of semicivilized barbar- 
ians bent on destroying the delicate flower of Western civilization. For Hegel, as 
for the discourse of orientalism at large, the yellow race was symbolically person- 
ified in the terror that was Genghis Khan, the enemy of civilization! Thus, pace 
Hegel, the Oriental-Mongol world is a rabbit race in its reproduction, rabid in its 
capriciousness, rapid in its expansionary zeal, rapacious in its disposition toward 
others, and retrogressive in the historical legacy it leaves behind. Destruction 
pure and simple, annihilation without redemption: such is the place of the Mon- 
gol race in Hegel’s paradigm. 

Let us now turn to Hegel’s account of his own kind, the Caucasian. “It is in 
the Caucasian race that spirit first reaches absolute unity with itself. It is here 
that it first enters into complete opposition to naturality, apprehends itself in its 
absolute independence, disengages from the dispersive vacillation between one 
extreme and the other, achieves self-determination, self-development, and so 
brings forth world history” (1979a, 2:57, emphasis added). 
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Hegel could not state his paradigm of world history more clearly than here. 
World history begins with the Caucasian race. This race alone brings about prog- 
ress in world history. As opposed to the Caucasian race, the Mongol race is stuck in 
the recurrence of the same, and the Negro race is unable to rise beyond mere sen- 
suousness, stuck forever in savagery and barbarism. These distinctions form Hegel’s 
racialized philosophy of world history. It is not accidental that the three academic 
disciplines of the nineteenth century corresponded to Hegel's schema: history for 
the study of the progressive West; orientalism for the study of exotic civilizations 
of the Orient from Morocco to Japan, which are stuck in permanent inertia; and 
anthropology for the study of people classified as savage and barbarian. 

Hegel distinguishes “two aspects” of the Caucasian race: “the inhabitants 
of Western Asia and the Europeans, a difference which now coincides with that 
between Mohammedans and Christians.” Islam represents an advance over Juda- 
ism: “In Mohammedanism, the limited principle of the Jews is overcome in that 
it is extended into universality” (1979a, 2:59).° Christianity, as a religion of con- 
crete universality, represents a qualitative advance over both Judaism and Islam, 
which he considers religions of abstract universality (see Tibebu 2008). Hegel 
ties Christianity with Europe, ignoring non-European Christianity, to make a 
link between religion and race. He sets Europeans apart as being fundamentally 


distinct from the rest of humanity. 


It is, however, the concrete universal, self-determining thought, which consti- 
tutes the principle and character of Europeans. The Christian God is not simply 
the One which is devoid of difference, it is the Triunity, that which holds differ- 
ence within itself, God become man, revealing himself. In this religious presen- 
tation, the opposition of universal and particular, of thought and determinate 
being, is heightened to its extreme and yet led back to unity. Consequently, that 
which is particular is not left in its immediacy in so undisturbed a state as it 
is in Mohammedanism. It is determined here by thought, just as, conversely, 
the universal develops itself into particularization. It is therefore self-conscious 


reason which constitutes the principle of the European spirit. (1979a, 2:59-61) 


3. For Hegel’s views on Islam, see Tibebu 2008. 
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This paragraph is one of the consummate accounts of Hegel’s theory of Christian- 
ity and the European spirit. Here religion and race are intertwined to define the 
alleged Christian European’s specificity-in-superiority. Christianity is the religion 
of triunity. This triunity is the Trinity, where the universal God is not an abstract 
entity, as in Judaism and Islam, but represented in concrete human form: Jesus 
who is Christ, Son of God, hence God himself. Christianity is a religion of identity- 
in-difference, universality-in-particularity, held together in the all-encompassing 
embrace of revealed reconciliation. The contradictions are not annulled or over- 
come, but reconciled. Christianity is the religion of revealed truth. And “truth is 
complete only in the unity of identity with difference” (1991, 414). 

Hegel sees Christianity as the religion of Europeans. It is a dialectical reli- 
gion; it preserves even as it cancels its opposite. In Hegel’s dialectic, “Something 
preserves itself in the negative of its determinative being . . . it is essentially one 
with it and essentially not one with it. It stands, therefore, in a relation to its 
otherness and is not simply its otherness. The otherness is at once contained in 
it and also still separate from it; it is a being-for-other.” And “being-for-other and 
being-in-itself constitute the two moments of the something.” Truth is the unity- 
in-difference of the two moments in their mutual relationship. “Each, therefore, 
at the same time, also contains within itself its other moment which is distin- 
guished from it” (1991, 119). The Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit of Christian 
triunity are moments of the something that is the Christian God. The Christian 
God is a differentiated unity, a unity that is a concrete universal. 

In the Phenomenology, Hegel explains the Christian concept of the Trinity 
using the triadic dialectic. He writes, “The first is the Absolute Being, Spirit that 
is in and for itself in so far as it is the simple eternal substance. But in the actu- 
alization of its Notion, in being Spirit, it passes over into being-for-another, its 
self-identity becomes an actual, self-sacrificing absolute Being; it becomes a self, 
but a mortal, perishable self. Consequently, the third moment is the return of 
this alienated self and of the humiliated substance into their original simplicity; 
only in this way is substance represented as Spirit” (1977b, 325). Christianity, in 
its triunity, represents religion’s only truth, and Europeans, as Christians, are the 
embodiment of this truth. What about non-European Christians, such as Ethio- 
pians? It seems that although religion allows us as Christians to be possessors of 
the “truth,” race takes that truth away from us as “Negroes” or “Hamito-Semites” 
(for further discussion of this point, see Jesman 1963; Tibebu 1995, 1996). We are 
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hence possessors of half-truth. Or are we “black-skinned-Caucasian” Christians? 
(Marcus 1971). 

As Hegel sees it, the European spirit is the spirit of whiteness and Christian- 
ity. It is the spirit of white Christianity. Here the two R’s—race and religion— 
interface with one another. “The European spirit opposes the world to itself, and 
while freeing itself from it, sublates this opposition by taking back into the sim- 
plicity of its own self the manifoldness of this its other. This accounts for the 
dominance of the European’s infinite thirst for knowledge, which is alien to other 
races” (1979a, 2:61). Hegel’s European is the hero ever in search of new knowl- 


edge. Furthermore, 


the world interests the European, he wants to get to know it, to possess the other 
with which he is confronted, to bring into intuition the inner rationality of the 
particularities of the world, of the genus, the law, the universal, of thought. In 
what is practical, as in what is theoretical, the European spirit strives to bring 
forth unity between itself and the external world. It subdues the external world 
to its purposes with an energy which has ensured for it the mastery of the world. 
Here, the individual enters upon his particular activities on the basis of firmly 
universal principles. In Europe, moreover, the state exhibits an unfolding and 
actualization of freedom, by means of rational institutions, which is more or 


less free from the license of despotic rule. (1979a, 2:61, emphasis added) 


“Mastery of the world” is the fundamental concept of Hegel’s developmentalist 
paradigm. What he describes as the “European spirit,” which other races alleg- 
edly lack, is more nearly the European Christian-bourgeois striving for mastery 
of both the natural and the social on a world scale. His “European spirit” is none 
other than the spirit of capital. 

We are now left with the two “minor” races, the Americans and the Malays. 
Hegel writes one paragraph in passing on Native Americans—or “the original 
Americans,” as he calls them. “Finally, we have however to observe with regard 
to the original Americans that they constitute a vanishing and feeble species. 
It is true that a fair degree of organization was to be found in several parts of 
America at the time of its discovery. It was not however to be compared with 
European culture, and it has disappeared together with the original inhabitants.” 
Dismissing the Eskimos as “the most fatuous savages,” he writes about the rest 


of “the original Americans” as follows. “The Caribs of earlier times are almost 
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entirely extinct. These savages die out when brought into contact with brandy 
and guns. In South America it is the Creoles who have made themselves indepen- 
dent of Spain. The Indians themselves could never have done this: in Paraguay 
they resembled irresponsible children, and were treated as such by the Jesuits. 
It is clear therefore that the [‘original’] Americans are unable to hold their own 
against the Europeans, who will initiate a new American culture in the land they 
have conquered from the natives” (1979a, 2:61-63). 

Overall, “the American race is quite evidently a weaker species, which 
has attained to a higher culture only through the Europeans.” The “American 
race” contains a multifarious variety of languages; although these languages are 
confined to “tribes, these tribes in their turn also possess completely different 
tongues,” says Hegel. The inhabitants of the West Indies as well as those of North 
America are almost completely destroyed. Although in North America these 
“tribes” are very few and engage in trade with the English, in South America 
they number in the millions. “On the whole however, what one has been able 
to discover of South American Indians, especially in Brazil, indicates that they 
are dull, stupid and indolent.” As a contrast with the indigenous peoples of the 
New World, Hegel mentions an Englishman who lived in South America for ten 
years as witness to “quite a number of Negro physicians, artists, clergymen and 
craftsmen, that Negroes themselves to be capable of acquiring European skills. 
One does not hear this of the Indians however. One became a clergyman, but he 
died young, and there are very few examples of their having shown an aptitude 
for anything” (1979a, 2:63-65). 

The Jesuits settled in the interior of Brazil and Paraguay, making it their 
country. “They rule the Indians in a paternal manner, which by all accounts is the 
best way of doing so.” These fathers store food in food magazines and distribute 
it to the Indians. “This is evidently the most appropriate way of doing things, for 
all accounts emphasize time and again that the Indians are not to be motivated 
into taking care even for the following day, but live entirely for the moment, like 
animals. It is only when they are enjoined to, that they will do anything involving 
activity, orderliness, care for the future etc.” (1979a, 2:65, emphasis added). As 
discussed more fully later, Hegel depicts Africans in the same way—as carefree 
savages, akin to animals, who know not how to think of and for tomorrow. 

Hegel ends his statement about “the original Americans” as follows: “The 


[‘original’] Americans themselves are to be regarded as a spiritually weak nation, 
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which has more or less had the fate of being unable to rise to European culture, 
and on account of its having been unable to hold out against and bear it, of having 
had to give way to it” (1979a, 2:65). With this callous statement, he justifies the 
American holocaust. The Native Americans, by virtue of being weak both physi- 
cally and spiritually, have had to “give way” to the more vigorous European race. 

Hegel rates Africans above Native Americans because Africans did not 
physically “give way” to Europeans by dying out with the same magnitude as the 
Native Americans, and Africans proved able to “rise to European culture.” As 
such, Africans were deemed both physically and spiritually superior to Native 
Americans. Hegel articulates a racist paradigm that rationalizes genocide by stat- 
ing the weak should give way to the strong for the sake of progress. Hitler had 
the same argument regarding the Slavic people: they were meant to give way to 
the superior Aryan race. Thus, when it comes to the American holocaust, Hegel 
was akin to a Nazi. 

From what I have discussed so far, it can be seen that Hegel is not a biological 
racist; he is rather an environmental-cultural racist. He gave too much power to 
nature (environment) over spirit to make his case of spiritual racial distinctions 
among human beings. 

After describing the physical and spiritual distinctions among the three 
major races and offering a one-paragraph cheer to the American holocaust, Hegel 
next addresses the national characters of the European peoples, what he calls 
“the multiplicity of local or national spirits.” He is of the opinion that “national 
difference is as unchangeable as the racial variety of men.” He cites Arabs as an 
example of this immutability of national character. “The Arabs of today for exam- 
ple, still answer completely to the earliest descriptions of them.” Referring to the 
legendary freedom of the Bedouin, the so-called independent and proud Arab 
roaming the desert with reckless abandon (the “little people, silly people, greedy, 
barbarous, and cruel,” as T. E. Lawrence called them in Lawrence of Arabia), 
Hegel states, “The Arabs are the same as they have always been; completely free, 
independent, lacking in culture, generous, hospitable, rapacious, cunning. Their 
religion has wrought no change in their nature and manner of life” (1979a, 2:67). 
Arabs are unhistorical people marked by a profoundly split personality: they are 
“generous” and “rapacious”! Whereas Marxists theorize the nation as a product 
of modern, urban, bourgeois culture and the countryside as the locale of the “idi- 
ocy of rural life,” Hegel traces nation and national character to the immutability 
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of the natural environment. “The changelessness of climate and the general state 
of the countryside in which a nation has its permanent habitat, contributes to the 
settledness of its character. A desert, the proximity or remoteness of the sea, are 
all circumstances which can influence national character. Access to the sea is, in 
this respect, particularly important” (1979a, 2:67-69). Because the countryside 
is the natural terrain that undergoes the least transformation over time, he finds 
the peasant the custodian of national culture and national character. 

Elaborating on his theory of the subdivision of races into distinct national 
characters, Hegel writes, “That which is involved in the determinate differences 
of national spirits is of least significance among the human race of Africa, and 
even among the truly Asiatic race [Mongols] it is much less in evidence than it 
is among Europeans, in whom spirit first emerges from its abstract universality 
into the developed fullness of particularization” (1979a, 2:69). What he is saying 
here is that Africans could not make many nations out of their one race, and 
Mongols fared only somewhat better than Africans, but the European branch of 
the Caucasian race formed many fully developed nations out of its same one race. 
Europeans therefore posit their identity in both racial and national forms. In 
other words, they posit their identity as race and nation. Africans are the extreme 
other of the Europeans in that race and nation are wrapped in one—that is, all 
Negroes are alike in their lack of inner differentiation.“ Africans represent race 
without nation. In the African world, race is nation, meaning there is no nation. 
The Mongol race fares “better” than the Negro; nations rose in Asia, which Hegel 
discusses in detail in Philosophy of History. 

Hegel claims that Europeans integrate the abstract universality of their 
Caucasian racial unity with the concrete particularity of their distinct national 
identities. Their Christian religion sublates the abstract universal and concrete 
particular in the triunity of the concrete universal. In the same way, in the secu- 
lar field, Europeans live a full life of the concrete universal, rich in embracing 
identity-in-difference, unity-in-diversity, whereas the “other” people are devoid 


of such richness of life. In such a way, Hegel produces what is perhaps the most 


4. In his book The Colonizer and the Colonized, Albert Memmi calls such homogenization of 


people “anonymous collectivity,” informed by “the mark of the plural” (1991, 85). 
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formidable discourse of difference ever enunciated to set Europeans apart from 
the rest of humanity. 

Christian Europeans consist of different national characters. “The basic 
determination in the nature of these peoples is their prevailing inwardness, their 
self-assured subjectivity, and this is modified mainly in accordance with the 
southern or northern location of the lands they inhabit.” In southern Europe, 
the individual character of the Italians is one of “unconstrainedness being undis- 
turbed by general purposes.” The Italian character “befits the nature of the female 
rather than that of the man, and it is therefore in feminine individuality that 
the individuality of the Italians flowers at its finest.” Furthermore, “the forceful 
gesturing of the Italians is also connected with this lack of constraint in their 
individuality; their spirit pours itself unreservedly into its corporeity. This is also 
the source of their charm of manners” (1979a, 2:73). 

Hegel writes in The Philosophy of History, “The Italians attained a taste for 
Fine Arts, thus their civilization, the mitigation of their selfishness, reached 
only the Grade of Beauty, not that the Rationality—the higher unity of Thought. 
Consequently, even in poetry and song the Italian nature is different from ours. 
Improvisation characterizes the genius of the Italians; they pour out their very 
souls in Art and the ecstatic enjoyment of it” (1956, 431). 

He sees Italian genius in improvisation and artistic beauty, but not in ratio- 
nality. Italians are Catholics, and Catholicism is impervious to the intrusion 
of the modern rational project. The “we” implied in “ours” with which Hegel 
compares Italians are German Protestants, who supposedly have attained such 
rationality. Seven decades before Max Weber published his famous work The 
Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism (1976), Hegel articulated the theory 
of the Protestant ethic and its direct links with modern rationality." 

The “predominance of individuality is also to be found among the Span- 
iards,” but among them it “lacks the unconstrainedness of the Italians and 
already has more of an affinity with reflection.” With the Spaniards, the “indi- 
vidual content asserted here already has the form of universality.” The Spaniard 
“is capable of a greater constancy than the Italian, who responds more to the 


5. For discussions of the significance of Weber’s work, see Swatos and Kaelber 2005. 
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dictates of the moment, and is involved in sensation rather than fixed presenta- 
tions” (1979a, 2:75). 

Although both the Italians and Spaniards are Catholic, Hegel sees dif- 
ferences between them in many respects, especially in their attitude toward 
religion. “The Italian does not allow religious scruples to disturb his cheerful 
enjoyment of life to any great extent. The Spaniard on the other hand has hith- 
erto held fast with fanatical zeal to the letter of Catholic doctrine, and for cen- 
turies, by means of the Inquisition, persecuted with African inhumanity those 
suspected of deviating from it.” In the political sphere, Spaniards are unlike the 
Italians, who are divided into many principalities, because Spain has achieved 
a “certain predominance of the universal over the singular,” says Hegel (1979a, 
2:75, 77, emphasis added). 

Commenting on the French, he writes, “Whereas changeableness of sensa- 
tion predominates with the Italians and fixity of presentative thought with the 
Spaniards, the French display both firmness of understanding and nimbleness of 
wit.” He adds: “The French, be they statesmen, artists or scholars, concerned with 
the individual or the public, are most respectfully obliging in everything they do 
and undertake” (1979a, 2:77). 

The English are deemed people of intellectual intuition. “They recognize the 
rational less in the form of universality than in that of singularity. Their poets are 
therefore more distinguished than their philosophers.” The English individual 
“attempts to rely upon himself in every respect, to relate himself to the universal 
only by means of his own peculiar disposition.” The social roots of English indi- 
vidualism reside in the “prominence of the English as a trading people” (1979a, 
2:79, 81). 

Coming to his own people, Hegel says, “The Germans usually consider the 
Germans last, either out of modesty or because one keeps the best until the end.” 
He goes on to reflect that “we” Germans “are known as profound and yet not 


infrequently obscure thinkers. We want to comprehend the innermost nature 


6. In Lectures on the Philosophy of World History, Hegel says that in Spain one is already in 
Africa (1998, 173-74). His insertion of the phrase “African inhumanity” is meant to express his 
outrage against the Spanish Inquisition, but it also of course shows his contempt for Africans, whom 


he saw as savage barbarians. 
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and necessary connection of things, and in science we therefore set to work in a 
signally systematic manner. . . . Our spirit is generally more introvert than that 
of any other European nation. We live mainly in inwardness of disposition and 
thought.” The Germans “require that everything done should be legitimized, that 
reasons should always be given,” he notes (1979a, 2:81). In his Prefatory Lectures 
on the Philosophy of Law, he writes, “It is an obsession of the Germans to want to 
have everything perfect” (2002, 318). 

Hegel sums up what he calls his “philosophical anthropology” as follows: 
“Natural spirit first divides itself into the universal differences of the human 
species. In the spirits of the various peoples it attains a difference having the 
form of particularization. In the third instance, it progresses into its singulariza- 
tion and sets itself in opposition to itself as individual soul” (1979a, 2:83). Only 
Europeans have achieved these three differences—universality, particularity, 
and singularity—through sublation in world history. They attain the “universal 
differences of the human species” in their racial identity as Caucasians; they 
attain particularizations through their national spirits (i.e., belonging to par- 
ticular nations as Italians, Spanish, French, English, Germans, etc.); and they 
attain singularity as free individuals in which their substantial freedom and 
their subjective freedom become one under the modern state, the site of con- 
crete freedom. In such a way, Hegel lays down a formidable racist knowledge 
structure that articulates white supremacy. 

In The Philosophy of History, Hegel classifies the peoples of Europe into 
three major clusters of national groupings: Germanic, Romanic, and Slavic 
(1956, 420). Taking the Reformation as a dividing line, he explains how only 
Germanic nations attained the Reformation, whereas the Romanic and Slavic 
did not. (For Hegel, Protestantism is the only religion one can follow if one hopes 
to attain spiritual freedom.) The “Romanic nations also—Italy, Spain, Portugal, 
and in part France—were not imbued with the Reformed doctrines.” Looking 
into the reasons why the Romanic nations failed to attain the spirit of the Ref- 
ormation, Hegel writes, “Physical force perhaps did much to repress them; yet 
this alone would not be sufficient to explain the fact, for when the Spirit of a 
Nation craves anything no force can prevent its attaining the desired object: nor 
can it be said that these nations were deficient in culture; on the contrary, they 
were in advance of the Germans in this respect. It was rather owing to the fun- 


damental character of these nations, that they did not adopt the Reformation.” 
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He explains what this “fundamental character” is: “What is this peculiarity of 
character which hindered the attainment of Spiritual Freedom? We answer: the 
pure inwardness of the German nation was the proper soil for the emancipation 
of Spirit; the Romanic Nations, on the contrary, have maintained in the very 
depth of their soul—in their Spiritual Consciousness—the principle of Dishar- 
mony; they are a product of the fusion of Roman and German blood, and still 
retain the heterogeneity thence resulting” (1956, 420-21). Is Hegel here making 
some kind of argument about purity of race? He seems to be saying that the 
purely Germanic nations, without any admixture with Romanic or other blood, 
are prone to the attainment of spiritual freedom by adopting the principles of 
Protestantism, whereas those nations with mixed blood have as their national 
character the “principle of Disharmony.” 

His revealing statement about France, “in part France,” is meant to indicate 
that France was formed by “the fusion of Roman and German blood”—that is, 
Gaul and Frank. The “part” of France whose peculiar national character refused 
to adopt the principles of the Reformation must have been the Gaul, whereas the 
Franks, with the blood of Hegel’s ancestors flowing in their “blue veins,” would 
have gravitated toward the Reformation. This ancestry constitutes France’s split 
personality: part Romanic, part Germanic, and unable to sublate the split. It was 
said of the French Revolution that it was the revolt of the Gaul masses against the 
Frankish aristocracy. How seriously Hegel took the idea of national character is 
revealed in the statement, “Material superiority in power can achieve no endur- 
ing results: Napoleon could not coerce Spain into freedom any more than Phillip 
II could force Holland into slavery” (1956, 453). This powerful statement is meant 
to convey the idea that just as Phillip II of Spain—a Catholic polity—could not 
force Holland—a land that had adopted Protestantism—into slavery, so was it 
impossible for Napoleon to impose freedom on Spain. It would have been inter- 
esting had Hegel written about Napoleon in relation to Holland. Had he done so, 
he might have depicted Holland as refusing to accept the domination imposed 
upon it by Napoleon. The message here is quite clear: freedom is essentially spiri- 
tual, and such spiritual freedom is attained only in Protestantism. Non-Protes- 
tants, including the Romanic peoples of Europe, remain unfree as long as they do 
not adopt the principles enunciated by that German monk Martin Luther. 

Hegel articulates white supremacy on three levels: Caucasians are supe- 


rior to non-Caucasians; European Caucasians are superior to non-European 
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Caucasians; and Germanic European Caucasians are superior to non—Germanic 
European Caucasians. In short, Hegel seems to have strayed into the territory of 
Nordic or Aryan supremacy. 

Slavs form the lowest rung in the Hegelian hierarchical ladder of gradation 


of European Caucasians. Hegel describes them in this remarkable passage: 


We find, moreover, in the East of Europe, the great Sclavonic nation, whose set- 
tlements extended west of the Elbe to the Danube. The Magyars (Hungarians) 
settled in between them. In Moldavia, Wallachia and northern Greece appear 
the Bulgarians, Serbians, and Albanians, likewise of Asiatic origin—left behind 
as broken barbarian remains in the shocks and counter-shocks of the advanc- 
ing hordes. These people did, indeed, found kingdoms and sustain spirited con- 
flicts with the various nations that came across their path. Sometimes, as an 
advanced guard—an intermediate nationality—they took part in the struggle 
between Christian Europe and unchristian Asia. The Poles even liberated belea- 
guered Vienna from the Turks; and the Sclaves have to some extent been drawn 
within the sphere of Occidental Reason. Yet this entire body of peoples remains 
excluded from our consideration, because hitherto it has not appeared as an 
independent element in the series of phases that Reason has assumed in the 
World. Whether it will do so hereafter, is a question that does not concern us 
here; for in History we have to do with the Past. (1956, 350) 


Hegel sees Slavic people as the remnants of Asiatic hordes whose contribu- 
tion to world history was nothing but destruction. Somewhat like Africans, the 
Slavs are said not to form part of world history, for they have not “appeared as 
an independent element in the series of phases that Reason has assumed in the 
World.” Just as Hegel discusses Africans and Native Americans only to dismiss 
them as uninteresting bands of savages, he cuts half of Europe out of world his- 
tory, for it does not meet his criterion of what it means to be historical. Yet, unlike 
in his depiction of Africa and “original America,” he admits Slavic Europe has to 
“some extent been drawn within the sphere of Occidental Reason.” 

Hegel has more to say of the Slavs. “The Sclavonic nations were agricultural. 
This condition of life brings with it the relation of lord and serf. In agriculture 
the agency of nature predominates; human industry and subjective activity are 
on the whole less brought into play in this department of labor than elsewhere. 


The Sclavonians therefore did not attain so quickly or readily as other nations 
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the fundamental sense of pure individuality—the consciousness of Universal- 
ity—that which we designated above as ‘political power, and could not share the 
benefits of dawning freedom” (1956, 420). 

He depicts European history as a struggle between Christian Europe and 
unchristian Asia. The Slavic people are stuck somewhere in the middle, as an 
“intermediary nationality,” whose highest contribution was to play the role of 
an advance guard, keeping unchristian Asia from intruding into the domain of 
Western Christendom. Hegel seems surprised that the Poles came to the defense 
of Vienna against the Turks. Well, the Poles who defended Vienna were Chris- 
tians, but, like the Greeks who defended Constantinople against the same Otto- 
man onslaught, they belonged to the Eastern Orthodox Church. Hegel’s contempt 
for Slavic Europe is in part contempt for Eastern Orthodox Christianity. That is 
why Hegel, who is in love with ancient Greece, barely mentions Greece after its 
adoption of Eastern Orthodox Christianity. Although not to the same degree, 
Hegel also is contemptuous of Catholicism. His is a simple, pure, and unadulter- 
ated Protestant bigotry not only against non-Christians, but also against non- 
Protestant Christians. It is Hegel who says, “Here it must be frankly stated, that 
with the Catholic Religion, no rational constitution is possible” (1956, 449). 

To this day, the Balkans and eastern Europe at large are seen as being in 
Europe but not of it. Just as Hegel excises Egypt from Africa and attaches it to 
Asia because it is too civilized to belong to Africa, in the same manner but in 
reverse he excises Slavic Europe from Europe as being too Asiatic, too unformed 
to belong to the “real” Europe. Whether in the annals of Weberian modernity- 
cum-rationality theory or in Marxist thought, the central idea that Slavic Europe 
is not really European is discursively established in the Eurocentric construc- 
tion of world history. In Marxist thought, especially in Russian Marxism, Russia 
was deemed a land of semi-Asiatic barbarism. For all their differences on politi- 
cal issues, the “trinity” of Russian Marxism—Lenin, Plekhanov, and Trotsky— 
shared this view of Russia: it was a land of semi-Asiatic barbarism; it needed to be 
brought within the orbit of modern, Western civilization, and this historic task 
was to be carried out by the Russian proletariat because the Russian bourgeoisie 
was too weak to carry it out (Tibebu 1990). The mantra of Russian state Marxism, 
like almost all other such mantras after it, was “catching up with the West.” 

Hegel also addresses the question of race in Aesthetics. Here he discusses 
among other issues the “ideal of sculpture,” including the human face and the 
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so-called Greek profile. “In the ideal formation of the human head, we are con- 
fronted above all by the so-called Greek profile,” he writes. Such profile “depends 
on a specific connection between forehead and nose: in other words on the 
almost straight or only gently curved line on which the forehead is connected to 
the nose without interruption; and, in more detail, on the vertical alignment of 
this line to a second one which if drawn from the root of the nose to the auditory 
canal makes a right angle with the forehead-nose line” (1998-99, 2:727, empha- 
sis added). Those two words, without interruption, are critical for understanding 
Hegel’s phenotypic racism, his racism of the nose.’ 

Hegel states, “In ideal and beautiful sculpture forehead and nose are related 
together by such a line and the question arises whether this is a physical neces- 
sity or merely a national or artistic accident” (1998-99, 2:727-28). Is the Greek 
profile the ideal of beauty as such, or is it just one ideal among many ideals of 
beauty? Hegel relies on the authority of his contemporary, Pieter Camper, the 
Dutch physiologist, to answer this question. In the so-called Camper’s facial 
angle, Camper declared the Greek profile to be the ideal of beauty as such. Hegel 
also mentions his contemporary Blumenbach, the comparative anatomist who 
invented the term Caucasian. After initially naming the Caucasian as the most 
beautiful race, Blumenbach later recanted when he saw some Africans whom 
he perceived as handsome. Hegel took sides with Camper against Blumenbach. 
Camper saw an absolute single standard of beauty in the Greek profile, whereas 
Blumenbach held a cultural relativist position, that different people have different 
standards of beauty. For Camper, beauty was in the eyes of the Greek beholder, 


but for Blumenbach beauty was in the eyes of the beholder. Blumenbach’s cultural 


7. John Hanning Speke, in Journal of the Discovery of the Source of the Nile (1864), classifies the 
Bahima (Wahuma in his terminology) of Uganda as people with “bridged nose.” He hypothesizes 
their origin to be Ethiopia. He sees Ethiopians as being of a different racial category from the “real” 
Negroes, calling them “semi-Shem-Hamitic.” On this ground, among others, he declares the Bahima 
as a superior race to those like the Bariu with their “bridgeless” nose (241, 242). The same kind of argu- 
ment was made about other peoples of the Great Lakes region of eastern Africa, the most famous being 
the distinction between the Tutsi and Hutu in Rwanda and Burundi. The Tutsi, like the Bahima, were 
supposedly of Ethiopian origin. They thus were of “semi-Shem-Hamitic” race, whereas the Hutu were 
real Negroes. The Germans and the Belgians followed Speke’s racist classification in their colonial rule 


of Rwanda and Burundi. Hegel’s nose “without interruption” is the same as Speke’s “bridged nose.” 
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relativism was distasteful to Hegel’s absolute racism; Camper’s absolutism was 
near to his heart. The absolute philosopher needed absolute standards to measure 
absolute beauty, the Ideal of beauty. He found it in the Greek profile. 

Hegel relates that Camper dealt with “the modification of this line [from 
the forehead to the end of the nose] in the different races of mankind, a point on 
which Blumenbach, it is true, contradicts him.” For Hegel, “in general, this line 
does in fact provide a very significant distinction between the human and ani- 
mal appearance” (1998-99, 2:728, emphasis added). He expands on the difference 


between the human and the animal face/head: 


In the formation of the animal head the predominant thing is the mouth, as 
the tool for chewing, with the upper and lower jaw, teeth, and the masticatory 
muscles. The other organs are added to this principal organ as only servants 
and helpers: the nose especially as sniffing out food, the eye, less important, 
for spying it. The express prominence of these formations exclusively devoted 
to natural needs and their satisfaction gives the animal head the appearance 
of being merely adapted to natural functions and without any spiritual ideal 
significance. So, after all, we can understand the whole of the animal organism 
in the light of these tools in the mouth. (1998-99, 2:728) 


He goes on to say that the “animal body serves purely natural purposes and 
acquires by this dependence on the merely material aspect of nourishment an 
expression of spiritual absence” (1998-99, 2:728). 

For Hegel, the animal world entails one aspect of nature consuming another 
aspect of the same through the mouth, therefore maintaining the preponderance 
of the lower part of the face over the upper. What about human beings? How dif- 
ferent are they from animals? “Now if the human appearance in its bodily form 
is to bear an impress of the spirit, then those organs which appear as the most 
important in the animal must be in the background in man and give place to 
those indicative not of a practical relation to things but of an ideal or theoretical 
one.” Unlike the animal face, “the human face has a second center in which the 
soulful and spiritual relation to things is manifested. This is the upper part of the 
face, in the intellectual brow and, lying under it, the eye, expressive of the soul, 
and what surrounds it” Hegel accordingly divides the human face into a spiritual 


upper part and a physical lower part. In this Aristotelianism gone berserk, the 
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nose constitutes the bridge that connects the two parts of the human face. In 
Hegel’s words, “the transition from the upper to the lower part of the face, from 
the purely theoretical and spiritual brow to the practical organ of nourishment, 
and the connection between them, is the nose which even in its natural function 
as the organ of smell stands in between our theoretical and practical relation to 
the external world” (1998-99, 2:729). 

The “Greek profile introduces a beautiful harmony into the gentle and 
unbroken connection between the forehead and the nose and so between the 
upper and lower parts of the face.” Accordingly, in the Greek nose “smelling 
becomes as it were a theoretical smelling—becomes a keen nose for the spiritual” 
(1998-99, 2:730). Does this mean that people without the nose fitting the Greek 
profile smell physically, that their smelling is “physical” smelling or “sensual” 
smelling as opposed to the “theoretical smelling” of those with the Greek profile? 
If so, how does one smell “theoretically”? Does the racist remark “stinking nig- 
ger” come from a theoretical or a physical smelling? 

Hegel says, “The difference in the form of the nose gives the face the most 
varied appearance and the most manifold differences of expression. A sharp nose 
with thin wings, for example, we are accustomed to associate with a sharp intel- 
lect, while a broad and pendant one or one snubbed like an animal’s is indicative 
to us of sensuality, stupidity, and bestiality” (1998-99, 2:735). In short, in this 
view the broad and pendant “Negro” nose is an animal nose indicative of “sensu- 
ality, stupidity, and bestiality.”* 

In Hegel’s paradigm, Africans are consistently classified as the unbroken 
extension of nature. Hegel’s facial theory is one more area in which Africans 
would be rendered animal-like, although he did not say so explicitly, at least not 
here. According to his racist paradigm, Africans are people of broken nose, but 
they are the unbroken extension of nature. Europeans, in contrast, are people of 


unbroken nose, but they broke their dependence on nature by mastering it, by 


8. W. Winwood Reade (1838-75) writes of what he calls the “true negro”: “As in the lower 
animals, the brain retreats to the back of the head, and the organ of gluttony becomes the character 
of the face.” He further states: “Therefore, in the muzzle-like extension of the jaws, in the manual 
application of the foot, and in the early cessation of brain-growth, the negro, speaking physically, 


approaches the ape” (1967, 399). 
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making themselves “self-conscious reason.” In the relation between spirit and 
nature, the spirit of broken nose is unbroken dependence on nature; it is the “nat- 
ural spirit.” In contrast, the spirit of unbroken nose is spirit’s breaking its depen- 
dence on nature: it is the liberation of spirit; it is the realm of freedom. As such, 
the European nose is the nose of spirit; as such, it smells theoretically. The Afri- 
can nose is the nose of nature; as such, it smells physically. The question is: Does 
a European smell an African differently than he smells another European? And 
by the same logic, does an African smell a European differently from another 
African? If the answer is yes, then we must assume that both the European and 
the African have two sets of noses: one to smell the African, another to smell the 
European. And there is an additional problem: there are “Negroes” with unbro- 
ken nose—the Tutsi, Amhara, Somali, and so on. So how do Tutsis smell, Herr 
Hegel? Did they smell the German and Belgian colonizers the same way they 
smell each other? Or did the Tutsi and Europeans smell the Hutu, people of the 
broken nose, the same way—that is, theoretically? 

Unlike Herder and Blumenbach, Hegel rejects cultural relativism regarding 
the ideal of beauty. He rejects outright the assertion that many people besides the 
Greeks, such as “the Chinese, Jews, and Egyptians,” regard profiles other than 
the Greek as beautiful. This alternative view, for Hegel, is “only a superficial chat- 
ter.” The Greek profile “is not to be regarded as an external and fortuitous form; 
it belongs to the ideal of beauty in its own independent nature” in that “(i) it is 
the facial formation in which the expression of the spirit puts the merely natural 
wholly into the background, and (ii) it is the one which most escapes fortuitous- 
ness of form without exhibiting mere regularity and banning every sort of indi- 
viduality” (1998-99, 2:730-31). 

There is a fundamental contradiction in Hegel’s thought. He rejects distinc- 
tions based on naturalized difference yet advocates white supremacy based in 
part on naturalized difference. He says, “Slavery, serfdom, castes, the position 
of Jews in many states, and, in a certain sense, even the opposition between the 
birth of nobles and commoners, are to be reckoned in this group [of differences 
made insurmountable]” (1998-99, 1:208). As the quintessential bourgeois phi- 


losopher, Hegel is at home with social class differences. 


Differences between classes, between rulers and ruled, etc., are of course essen- 


tial and rational, for they have their basis in the necessary articulation of the 
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whole life of the state, and they are validated everywhere by the specific kind of 
occupation, turn of mind, disposition, and the whole of spiritual development. 
But it is another thing if these differences in respect of individuals are to be so 
determined by birth that the individual is from the beginning to be relegated, 
not by his own doing, but by the accident of nature, to some class or caste irre- 
vocably. (1998-99, 1:209) 


He is critical of differences based on birth. He advocates individual rights 
unencumbered by rigid, naturalized distinctions. He calls differences of social 


> 


distinction based on birth “melancholy,” an “unfortunate collision” because 
“it rests entirely on a wrong which true freedom has not to respect.” He fur- 
ther argues that one is “absolutely justified” in fighting against such unjust laws 
wherein “differences of birth are made into a definite wrong by positive laws and 
their validity, as for example, birth as a pariah, a Jew, etc.” (1998-99, 1:209, 211). 
As critical as Hegel is of naturalized differences, his advocacy of white supremacy 
undermines his view because he draws essential racial differences from natu- 
ral environmental factors. That is, he constitutes a cluster of racial differences 
through their putative relation to environmental factors, thus giving too much 
power to that which he so much despises, nature. 

In the earlier Phenomenology, Hegel had critiqued the “skull-bone theory.” 
He had even suggested that one go to “the length of beating in the skull of anyone 
making such a judgement, in order to demonstrate in a manner just as palpable as 
his wisdom, that for a man, a bone is nothing in itself, much less his true reality” 
(1977b, 205). Shouldn’t we go ahead and beat the older Hegel in the skull, per his 
advice, for his embrace of the “skull-bone theory” in betrayal of the ideas of his 
younger self, as explained in the Phenomenology? Shouldn't we scream loud and 
accuse the absolute philosopher of committing treason against reason? Or is the 
problem that racism cannot help but be what it is, treason against reason—that it 
amounts to what Hegel calls in Aesthetics the “might of wrong,” the “unrighteous 
right of barbarism” (1998-99, 1:211, 212)? 


Gender 


The conceptual link among Hegel’s gender discourse and race discourse, both 


attributed to nature, and class discourse, attributed to social inequality, is not 
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dealt with in much of the scholarly enterprise on Hegel, including in some fem- 
inist works (Mills 1996). Even such a sophisticated work of Hegel scholarship 
as Derrida’s Glas (1986) does not address the gender-race continuum in Hegel’s 
philosophy. 

In Hegel’s paradigm as well as in the larger canon of Western modernity, 
distinctions of race and gender are attributed to nature, whereas the distinction 
of class is attributed to civil society. The former supposedly fall in the arena of 
natural determination, whereas the latter constitutes the domain of reason. For 
instance, Africans and women are categorized as people of nature, people of the 
senses, but the Western male is solely credited with rationality. Like the Africans, 
the male Jew is characterized as feminine, and masculinity is identified with the 
white Caucasian (Curtin 1964; Gilman 1985, 1993; Gould 1993; Jordan 1969; Sar- 
tre 1948). 

As early as the System of Ethical Life, published in 1802-1803, Hegel says, 
“The sexes are plainly in a relation to one another, one the universal, the other 
the particular; they are not absolutely equal” (1979b, 110). In the Philosophy of 
Nature, he writes, “As the different sexes constitute the sex-drive as differentials, 
there must be a difference in their formation; their mutual determinateness must 
exist as posited through the Notion.” And on “account of the original identity of 
their formation, the same type underlies both the male and the female genitals. 
The difference is however, that in one or the other of these genitals, one or the 
other part is essential: in the female this is necessarily the undifferentiated ele- 
ment, while in the male it is sundered element of opposition” (1970, 3:174).? 

Hegel elaborates his sexist paradigm as follows. “[On] the one hand, the 
uterus in the male is reduced to a mere gland, while on the other, the male testicle 
in the female remains enclosed within the ovary, fails to emerge into opposition, 
and does not become an independent and active cerebrality.” Whereas the “clito- 
ris ... is inactive feeling in general,” the male “has its counterpart in active sen- 


sibility, the swelling vital, the effusion of blood into the corpora cavernosa and 


9. Eric O. Clarke observes of the view of Hegel’s era, “Females and Nature are necessary deri- 
vates of males and Spirit, that is, necessary for the latter’s progression. As ‘others, females and 
Nature are derivative copies of a male and masculinized origin. They seem to exist only for the sake 
of Spirit’s movement toward self-consciousness, a redemptive vision of a return to a more complex 


unity through the vehicle of the other” (1996, 154). 
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the meshes of the spongy issue of the urethra.” The female counterpart to “this 
effusion of blood in the male consists of the menstrual discharges.” Thus, “the 
simple retention of the conception in the uterus is differentiated in the male into 
productive cerebrality and the external vital. On account of this difference there- 
fore, the male is the active principle; as the female remains in her undeveloped 
unity, she constitutes the principle of conception” (1970, 3:175, emphasis added). 
Put simply: women are inferior to men because they don’t have a penis. Just as 
the female principle is conception, the male principle is acting upon and on top of 
the female. This view has been the mantra of sexism through the ages. Hegel did 
not have a theory of “penis envy.” He left that to Sigmund Freud. For Hegel, the 
penis is active feeling because it swells with the effusion of blood. The clitoris, in 
contrast, is inactive feeling. It is the gateway to the instrument of conception, the 
womb. Hegel becomes the spokesperson for the inflated penis. 

At the heart of the discourse of sexualized racism regarding black people 
is the belief that they are animal-like. Hegel, perhaps out of the Christian sensi- 
bilities of his time or perhaps out of ignorance of the sexualized trope, did not 
picture Africans in that light. But we are at liberty to ponder what a Hegelian 
depiction of racialized black sexuality would be like, including first and foremost 
the “reputed” size of the black man’s penis. In the discourse of sexualized racism, 
the black male is pictured as too much “well endowed” by nature with a “large 
member.” As Hegel says many times, strength in nature is weakness in spirit and 
vice versa. What is a supersized Negro man’s penis but an enlarged version of the 
“impotence of nature”? By contrast, the “Caucasian” man’s penis is supposedly 
smaller in natural size than the Negro’s. But its potency lies in its being the penis 
of spirit. As the saying goes, “size does not matter.” Big size is “matter”; small size 
is “spirit.” The Negro’s penis is big by nature but small by spirit; hence, it is “mat- 
ter.” The African male may have a large instrument of the means of reproduction, 


» « 


but what it produces is “spirit sunk in nature,” “animal humanity.” 

For Hegel, the uterus “receives” the sperm, emptied out by the active penis, 
and retains it. The uterus’s world-historical task is to be the custodian in the 
retention of the male semen so that the likes of Hegel are conceived and procre- 
ated. In short, the woman becomes a sperm repository. 

Just as in his theory of the physical and spiritual inferiority of nonwhites, 
Hegel argues the natural and spiritual inferiority of females. In many of his most 


mature works, including the Phenomenology, the Philosophy of Right, and his 
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lectures on the philosophy of fine arts, he explicitly states his view of women’s 
inferiority. 

In the Phenomenology, he writes, “Human law in its universal existence is 
the community, in its activity in general is the manhood of the community, in 
its real and effective activity is the government.” The family forms an aspect of 
the ethical community. “Since the community only gets an existence through its 
interference with the Family, and by dissolving [individual] self-consciousness 
into the universal, it creates for itself in what it suppresses and what is at the 
same time essential to it an internal enemy—womankind in general” (1977b, 
287, 288, emphasis added). Of this “internal enemy” of the ethical community— 


“womankind in general”—he writes: 


Womankind—the everlasting irony [in the life] of the community—changes by 
intrigue the universal end of the government into a private end, transforms its 
universal activity into a work of some particular individual, and perverts the 
universal property of the state into a possession and ornament for the Family. 
Woman in this way turns to ridicule the earnest wisdom of the mature age 
which, indifferent to purely private pleasures and enjoyments, as well as to play- 
ing an active part, only thinks of and cares for the universal. She makes this 
wisdom an object of derision for raw and irresponsible youth and unworthy of 
their enthusiasm. (1977b, 288) 


In the Philosophy of Right, he discusses women’s place in modern society: 


Women are capable of education, but they are not made for activities which 
demand a universal faculty such as the more advanced sciences, philosophy, and 
certain forms of artistic production. Women may have happy ideas, taste, and ele- 
gance, but they cannot attain to the ideal. The difference between men and women 
is like that between animals and plants. Men correspond to animals, while women 
correspond to plants because their development is more placid and the prin- 
ciple that underlies it is the rather vague unity of feeling. When women hold 
the helm of government, the state is at once in jeopardy, because women regulate 
their actions not by the demands of universality but by arbitrary inclinations and 
opinions. Women are educated—who knows how?—as it were by breathing in 
ideas, by living rather than by acquiring knowledge. The status of manhood, 
on the other hand, is attained only by the stress of thought and much technical 
exertion. (1967, 263-64, emphasis added) 
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In Aesthetics, Hegel reflects on women and love. He says the supreme thing 
in love is “the surrender of the person to an individual of the opposite sex, the 
sacrifice of one’s independent consciousness and one’s separate self-awareness; 
the sacrifice is made because one feels compelled to have one’s knowledge of one- 
self solely in the consciousness of the other.” But love and honor are different. 
“Love does not rest, as may so often be the case with honor, on intellectual reflec- 
tions and casuistry; instead, it has its origin in feeling, and at the same time it 
has a foundation in spiritualized nature, because difference of sex plays a part in 
it” (1998-99, 1:562). His discourse on love includes the notions that love is feel- 
ing, hence outside the domain of intellectual reflection; that it is “spiritualized 
nature,” with the word nature and not spiritualized emphasized; and that it has 
different meanings for men and women. He reprises the same theme in greater 
detail in Philosophy of Right (discussed in chapter 6). 

” “What constitutes the 
infinity of love is this losing, in the other, one’s consciousness of self, this splen- 


Hegel discusses what he calls “the infinity of love. 


dour of disinterestedness and selflessness through which alone the person finds 
himself again and becomes a self, this self-forgetfulness in which the lover does 
not exist, live, and care for himself, but finds the roots of his being in another, and 
yet in this other does entirely enjoy precisely himself” (1998-99, 1:563). 

In love, man and woman melt into each other’s embrace; they lose each 
other yet find each in the other. Such a notion is in accord with the Christian- 
bourgeois view of love and marriage. In love, man and woman become two in 
one. But, Hegel adds, “it is especially in female characters that love is supremely 
beautiful, since for them this surrender, this sacrifice, is the acme of their life, 
because they draw and expand the whole of their actual and spiritual life into 
this feeling, find a support for their existence in it alone, and, if they are touched 
by a misfortune in connection with it, dwindle away like a candle put out by 
the first unkind breeze” (1998-99, 1:563). In his view, what women offer soci- 
ety is their love to their spouses, which is feeling, a domain of “spiritualized 
nature.” For women, there is neither intellectual reflection nor honor in love, but 
mere feeling. As a being of nature, unable to articulate the universal through the 
notion, woman is reduced to offering one thing and one thing only: her undi- 
vided love to her male mate. 

Men are also capable of love as they surrender their individuality to their 
significant other, women. But men have other lives besides love. If they are 
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disappointed in their love, they thus can focus on their other social activities in 
civil society and the state. Valor, honor, speculative philosophy, and so forth are 
some of the fields men can “fall in love” with, all of which are closed to women. 
Hegel’s theory regarding women is that women belong to the family, the first 
element of the family-civil society—state triad depicted in his most mature work 
on political philosophy, the Philosophy of Right. Men’s relation to love is accord- 
ingly not undivided love, but divided love: love for one’s spouse in the sphere of 
the family relations, on the one hand, and love for the many other engagements 
in which men are involved in the domain of civil society and the state, on the 
other. The family is a domain of natural relations; civil society and the state are 
domains of culture. Hegel confines women to the sphere of the family, keeping 
them out of the worlds of civil society and the state. 

In his philosophy, diremption and the ultimate reconciliation with the Absolute 
is a domain restricted to philosophy, and only men are deemed capable of such phil- 
osophical speculation. Women, on the contrary, are formed and informed empiri- 
cally, emotionally, intuitively, and sensuously. Women’s appropriation of nature is 
immediate, sensuous, and intuitive. Women are affectionate, emotional; they are 
bereft of rationality. In other words, for Hegel, women are eternal “Negroes.” That 
is why he says that when they are disappointed in the one thing they are capable of 
offering, love, their lives collapse into utter meaninglessness. 

In one of the most sexist texts written about men’s relations with women, 
The Laws of Manu—a Brahmin Indian text in which Manu, the progenitor of 
mankind, teaches a group of seers about society—we find the following categori- 
cal statement: “Men must make their women dependent day and night, and keep 
under their own control those that are attached to the sensory objects. Her father 
guards her in childhood, her husband guards her in youth, and her sons guard 
her in old age. A woman is not fit for independence” (1991, 197). Hegel’s view 
regarding women is not that much different from Manu’s. When it comes to 
women, the absolute philosopher of Christian-bourgeois modernity ironically 
keeps company with his nemesis, Brahminic India. Sexism makes strange bed- 
fellows. What we have is Hegel’s manufacture of sexist philosophical anthropol- 
ogy. This manufacture is a manipulated fracture of the human family, a gendered 
fracturing of men from women, and the ascription of the former’s superiority 


over the latter. This is Hegel’s gendered manual. 
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Hegel was not a believer in female circumcision, for there is no need for it. 
After all, he asserts that the different sexes are already distinguished naturally. 
For him, sex and gender are the same. The distinct attributes of both men and 
women are determined naturally—that is, anatomically. Hegel “circumcises” 
woman by making her clitoris inactive; he identifies her role with the passive 
principle. By contrast, he renders the male the active principle. 

Yet because the clitoris is active feeling “by nature,” not “inactive feel- 
ing” as he thinks, the only way it can be made a zone of “inactive feeling” is 
either physically, by cutting it down in circumcision, or spiritually, by mak- 
ing it “feel” unfeeling. The former method is the practice of what feminists call 
female genital mutilation among some cultures; the latter belongs to Western 
and Indo-Aryan sexism at large, including that of Hegel. Hegel is a “spiritual” 
mutilator, cutter, and circumciser even though he does not advocate any physi- 
cal act against the clitoris. After all, what is in Hegel but a grand narrative of 
cutting and mutilating? His most fundamental line of mutilation is between the 
“rational” West and the “irrational” non-West. There are no women in Hegel’s 
camp of the rational West. 

In his biography of Hegel, Terry Pinkard writes that Hegel “could never 
take women seriously as intellectual equals; the idea of the modern emanci- 
pated woman was not one with which—to put the most charitable reading on his 
behavior—he felt comfortable” (2000, 70). Yet despite his contempt for women, 
Hegel was closer to his mother and sister than to anyone else in his family. In 
1825, at the age of fifty-five, he wrote in a letter to his sister, Christiane, “Today is 
the anniversary of our mother’s death, which I will hold forever in my memory” 
(quoted in Pinkard 2000, 4). Well, a man can love a woman dearly, be she his 
wife, mother, or sister, and still have contempt for women in general. Some men 
even go to the extent of murdering their wives to express their “love” for them! 
We also have “honor killings” and “crimes of passion.” Men, the “abode of rea- 
son,” in these ways fall into the domain of nonreason: passion. They thus become 
“honorary women.” In the Phenomenology, Hegel rules out the two combatants’ 
physical death in their struggle for recognition. Honor goes to the one who faces 
death, dishonor to the one who blinks. In “honor killing,” on the contrary, kill- 
ing the “other” is what makes one honorable. The murdered is the embodiment of 


dishonor, the murderer that of honor. 
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Class 


It is beyond the scope of this work to provide a detailed account of Hegel’s highly 
sophisticated theory of class. Indeed, few have written such a comprehensive 
class analysis of bourgeois society as Hegel did. I here refer to two important 
texts, System of Ethical Life and Philosophy of Right. 

In System of Ethical Life, Hegel writes, “The class knows itself in its equality 
and constitutes itself as a universal against a universal, and the relation between 
the different classes is [not] a relation between single individuals. On the con- 
trary [by] belonging to a class the single individual is something universal and 
so a true individual, and a person. Consequently the class of slaves, for example, 
is not a class, for it is only formally a universal. The slave is related as a single 
individual to his master” (1979b, 152). It is remarkable that Hegel says that there 
is no such thing as a class of slaves. Although he does not explicitly say so, we 
can surmise that if indeed there is no class of slaves, there is no class of slave- 
holders, either. 

Hegel identifies three classes: the “class of absolute and free ethical life,” also 
called the “absolute class” (the military nobility); the “class of honesty” (the bour- 
geoisie); and the class of “unfree or natural ethical life,” also called the “class of 
crude ethical life” (the peasantry). Regarding the peasantry, Hegel writes: “The 
ethical life of this class is trust in the absolute class, in accord with the totality 
of the first class, which must have every relation and every influence. The crude 
ethical life of this third class can only consist in trust, or, when placed under 
compulsion, it is open to the parceling out of its activity” (1979b, 152-56). 

He provides his most thought-out account of class in the Philosophy of Right. 
He calls the class system of modern capitalism a “particular system of needs,” 
with their corresponding “class-divisions.” As in System of Ethical Life, here too 
he identifies three classes: the “substantial or immediate [agricultural] class,” the 
“reflecting or formal [or business] class,” and the “universal class” (the class of 
civil servants). As opposed to the formal and universal classes, the substantial 
class with its “agricultural mode of subsistence remains one which owes com- 
paratively little to reflection and independence of will, and this mode of life is in 
general such that this class has the substantial disposition of an ethical life which 


is immediate, resting on family relationship and trust” (1967, 131). 
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In all, race, gender, and class interface in Hegel’s paradigm. The “substantial” 
(agricultural) class of European societies, women, and non-European people are 
seen as different sorts of people of nature, whereas the reflecting and the univer- 
sal classes of European societies are seen as people of culture or spirit. Hegel’s 
distinction between nature and spirit discussed in chapter 2 is critical in under- 
standing his race, gender, and class analyses. Nonetheless, it would be wrong 
to conclude that he saw European women and peasants the same way as he saw 
Africans. For him, by both race and religion European women and peasants are 
at a higher stage of development than Africans. What they lose on the ground of 
their class and gender, they win in the areas of race, religion, and the European 
natural environment in which they live. 

In summation, in the Phenomenology Hegel both condemned and affirmed 
nature determinism in the form of biology. He condemned it as a mark of race 
distinction among human beings; he affirmed it in his gender analysis where 
men are deemed to be biologically (anatomically) superior to women. In the 
Encyclopedia, he embraced nonbiological nature determinism, the natural envi- 
ronment, for his theory of racial distinction and their hierarchical gradation. 
For Hegel, then, race is to the natural environment what gender is to anatomy 
(biology). As we saw earlier, he sees gender and sex as being the same. That is, 
although race and gender have different groundings, in the end they both are 
attributed to nature. 

Whereas racial and gender inequalities derive from natural causes (geo- 
graphical environment and anatomy, respectively), class inequality is not natural 
but social. Even then, though, as Hegel spelled out in the Philosophy of Right, class 
distinctions are rooted in the natural inequalities among individuals. 

By deriving spiritual gradations of racial hierarchy from factors attributed 
to the natural environment, Hegel gives too much power to nature, too little 
to spirit (culture). This approach goes contrary to his proclaimed philosophy 
that supposedly grants undisputed supremacy to spirit but downgrades nature. 
In embracing racism, he enters a contradiction that he was either unaware of 
or could find no way out of if he was conscious of it. At the bottom of it all, 


he was a quintessential bourgeois philosopher who could at one and the same 
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time declare that humanity is essentially meant to be free and yet condone with 
callous indifference and indeed justify the extermination of millions of “the 
original Americans.” 

In Hegel’s account of race and gender, then, we have a case in which the 
philosopher with so much contempt for nature was after all its prisoner. His fun- 
damental inconsistency is exposed in his embrace of racism and sexism. This 
inconsistency is not something that can be seen as marginal to his overall phi- 
losophy. In my view, it goes right to the heart of his philosophy itself, especially 
his social philosophy, including his philosophy of history. The heart of Hegel’s 
social philosophy lies in its being heartless toward the weak, the meek, and the 
downtrodden. In short, it is an expression of the hubris of his misanthropy. 


Contextualizing Racism 


We have seen in this chapter how racism deeply infuses Hegel’s philosophy. 
Although racism was “normal” in the high-class society of intellectual distinc- 
tion in Hegel’s time, and although it is necessary that we situate and contextualize 
his racism within the framework of his time, we are still entitled to critique Hegel 
for going along with such views. He failed to transcend his time; therein lies his 
greatest failure. He was a professed Christian, so the teachings of Jesus should 
have lifted him out of his uncritical immersion in the idiosyncrasies of his time to 
the universal brotherhood and sisterhood of humanity. Hegel himself acknowl- 
edges in his “early theological writings” that love of all humanity, transcending 
distinctions of any kind, is the central message of Jesus’s teachings (Hegel 1996; 
see also Tibebu 2008). Jesus’s closeness to Mary Magdalene should have humbled 
Hegel’s sexism, just as Jesus’s color-blind teaching of love and the universalism of 
humanity should have cautioned Hegel against contempt for nonwhite human- 
ity. In short, Hegel had no excuse for being racist or sexist. He chose to be. The 
normative rationalization that Hegel was a man of his time ignores the fact that 
all oppressive discourses are “reflections” of their time, which does not mean, 
however, that such discourses are thus justifiable. After all, Hitler was a man of 
his time, too. Does that make Nazism justifiable? 

In the remaining part of the chapter, I introduce key figures in the his- 


torical construction of racist philosophical anthropology and history that were 
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antecedents to or contemporaries of Hegel. In this way, we can contextualize the 
historical epoch in which Hegel’s racial views were formed and informed.” 

In The System of Nature, the Swedish scientist Carl von Linné (1707-78) 
offers a systematic classification of everything he could classify, including human 
beings. He sees the American as regulated by custom, the European by laws, the 
Oriental by opinions, and the African by caprice (1997, 13). 

In A Natural History, General and Particular, the French writer Georges- 
Louis Leclerc, Comte de Buffon (1707-88), draws a direct relation between 
climate and racial classification. Much like Hegel, Buffon writes, “The most tem- 
perate climate lies between the 40th and 50th degree latitude, and it produces the 
most handsome and beautiful men. ... The two extremes are equally remote from 
truth and from beauty” (Leclerc 1997, 26). 

Voltaire (1694-1778) in his The Philosophy of History identifies seven dif- 
ferent races. “None but the blind can doubt that the whites, the negroes, the 
Albinoes, the Hottentots, the Laplanders, the Chinese, the Americans, are races 
entirely different” (1965, 5). 

The most famous philosopher of the Scottish Enlightenment was David 
Hume (1711-76). In “On National Character,” he writes about the role of climate 
in molding national character. Regarding Africans, he opines, “I am apt to sus- 
pect the Negroes and in general all other species of men (for there are four or 
five different kinds) to be naturally inferior to whites.” Like Hegel, who favorably 
compares the Germanic “barbarians” to their Mongolian counterparts, Hume 
says, “The most rude and barbarous of the whites, such as the ancient Germans, 
the present Tartars, have still something eminent about them, in their valour, 
form of government, or some other particular.” He closes, “Such a uniform and 
constant difference could not happen, in so many countries and ages if nature 
had not made an original distinction between these breeds of men” (1997, 33). 

Let us now look at the most prominent race “thinkers” who impacted Hegel’s 


thought regarding race. 


10. A growing literature deals with the philosophical foundations of modern racism. It 


includes Bernasconi 2001a, 2001b; Eze 1997b, 1997c; Ross 1982; Valls 2005; and Ward and Lott 2002. 
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Baron Georges Cuvier 


The Swiss scientist Baron Georges Cuvier (1769-1832) was a contemporary of 
Hegel. Stephen Jay Gould numbers Cuvier among the “three greatest naturalists 
of the nineteenth century.” Cuvier, “widely hailed in France as the Aristotle of his 
age,” was also “the founder of geology, paleontology, and modern comparative 
anatomy,” says Gould (1993, 35-36). Hegel cites Cuvier extensively, including in 
the Aesthetics and the Philosophy of Nature. 

In his sixteen-volume work Animal Kingdom, Cuvier writes of the three 


major races: 


The Caucasian, to which we ourselves belong, is chiefly distinguished by the 
beautiful form of the head, which approximates to a perfect oval. It is also 
remarkable for variations in the shade of the complexion, and colour of the 
hair. From this variety have sprung the most civilized nations, and such as have 
most generally exercised dominion over the rest of mankind. 

The Mongolian variety is recognized by prominent cheek-bones, flat vis- 
age, narrow and oblique eyes, hair straight and black, scanty beard, and olive 
complexion. This race has formed mighty empires in China and Japan, and 
occasionally extended its conquests on this side of the Great Desert, but its civi- 
lization has long appeared stationary. 

‘The negro race is confined to the south of Mount Atlas. Its characters are, 
black complexion, wooly hair, compressed cranium, and flattish nose. In the 
prominence of the lower part of the face, and the thickness of the lips, it mani- 
festly approaches to the monkey tribe. The hordes of which this variety is com- 
posed have always remained in a state of complete barbarism. (quoted in Curtin 
1964, 231) 


This description is one of the most important accounts of Eurocentric racism. It 
ascribes progress to Caucasians, stationary civilization to Orientals, and barba- 
rism and savagery to Africans. 

For Cuvier, Africans are “the most degraded of the human races, whose form 
approaches that of the beast and whose intelligence is nowhere great enough to 
arrive at regular government” (quoted in Gould 1993, 36). The person who wrote 
this statement was the same man who dissected Saartejee Bartmann, the infa- 


mous “Hottentot Venus,” after she died. 
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Johann Friedrich Blumenbach 


Johan Friedrich Blumenbach (1752-1840) was also a contemporary of Hegel. In 
On the National Varieties of Mankind, published in 1776, he describes human- 
ity as one species divided into “five principal varieties of mankind”: “Caucasian, 
Mongolian, Ethiopian, American, and Malay” (emphasis omitted). Like Kant, 
Blumenbach believes the Caucasian variety to be the “primeval one,” and the 
other races as divergences from it. These divergences take two varieties, “most 
remote and very different from each other; on the one side, namely, the Ethi- 
opian, and on the other into the Mongolian.” The “remaining two occupy the 
intermediate positions between that primeval one and these two extreme vari- 
eties; that is, the American between the Caucasian and Mongolian; the Malay 
between the same Caucasian and Ethiopian” (Blumenbach 1997, 84). 

Unlike Hegel, Blumenbach became an advocate of Negro respectability at a 
time of unbridled white racial supremacy (Curtin 1964, 47). He writes: “There is 
no so-called savage nation known under the sun which has so distinguished itself 
by such examples of perfectibility and original capacity for scientific culture, and 
thereby attached itself so closely to the most civilized nations of the earth, as the 
Negro” (quoted in Curtin 1964, 241). Blumenbach is referring to Africans who 
successfully assimilated into Western culture. He compiled a list of prominent 
and successful Negroes to disprove the theory of their natural inferiority. This 
pro-African stand, however, should not be confused with a positive appreciation 
of African culture. As Philip Curtin correctly observes of Abbé Grégoire’s work 
De la literature des nègres, which drew heavily on Blumenbach, both individu- 
als believed that “if individual Africans could succeed in Western society, then 
African society as a whole could become ‘civilized? But Blumenbach and Grégoire 
both passed over African achievements within African culture, and the weight 
of Grégoire’s evidence merely extended and amplified Blumenbach’s list of Negro 
worthies” (1964, 241). These so-called Negro worthies were supposed to be the 
models of what Africa needed. An African convert to Western culture was consid- 
ered superior to the “raw native.” Neither Blumenbach nor Grégoire stepped out of 
his time to see African culture in Africa as worthwhile on its own merits but rather 
represented it as one in need of “growing up” into Western culture. We might say 
that both men were in the camp, at best, of David Livingstone, whose sympathy for 


Africa did not rule out his mission to civilize and Christianize the “native.” 
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Johann Gottfried von Herder 


Johann Gottfried von Herder (1744-1803) was a major figure in late-eighteenth- 
century German thought. He and Kant belonged to the same generation, and he 
died only a year earlier than Kant. Herder is considered the founder of cultural 
relativism, a school of thought critical of Enlightenment universalism. 

In “The Nature of the African People,” Herder depicts Africans with conde- 
scending paternalism, an affect typical of what became liberal racism. He begins, 
“Tt is only fair, when we proceed to the country of the blacks, that we lay aside our 
proud prejudices and consider the nature of this region with as much impartial- 
ity as if there were no other in the world.” He continues, “The Negro, whom we 
consider a cursed son of Ham and the image of the fiend, has equal right to call 
his cruel despoilers albinos and white satans who so degenerated only because of 
a flaw of nature, just as several animal species living near the North Pole degener- 


«ce 


ated to whiteness.” The African could say, “1, the black, am the original human 
being. I, more than any other creature, have been sustained by the source of life, 
the sun; within me and everywhere around me this source has exerted itself 
most profoundly and with the greatest vitality. The African could further claim, 
‘Behold my land, rich in gold and the fruits of the earth, my trees reaching to 
the heavens, my robust animals! Here each element teems with life, and I have 
become the center of this vital agency. Thus might the Negro say; so let us hum- 
bly tread upon the soil so peculiarly his” (1997, 178). 

Like Hegel, Herder sees not one but many Africas. He, too, separates the 
northern portion of Africa from the rest. In the northern section, he identi- 
fies four groups of people: Egyptians, Nubians, Abyssinians, and Berbers. The 
Egyptians are “of a yellow-brown complexion.” They “once were industrious and 
diligent,” having brought about the “admired arts and institutions of the ancient 
Egyptians.” Of Nubians, “we yet know little.” Herder cites James Bruce for the 
testimony that there were “no Negro tribes” that lived in the elevated region of 
Nubia. The Abyssinians are “originally of Arab descent” (1997, 178, 179), a view 
common in the orientalist paradigm of Ethiopian studies (Kebede 1998; Tibebu 
1995). The Berbers are a “handsome people . . . with fine facial features, long 
oval faces, beautiful, large, and fiery eyes, elongated and not broad or flat noses, 


framed by fine, slightly curled black hair; thus in the midst of Africa, they reflect 
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an Asian makeup” (Herder 1997, 179). Herder sees Berbers the same way Hegel 
sees Egyptians, as the extension of Asia. 


> 


Herder then addresses what he calls “the Negro race proper.” Herder’s “Negro 


race proper” is the same as Hegel’s “Africa proper.” For Herder, the “Negro race 
properly begins with the Gambia and Senegal rivers, but here too in a gradual 
transition. The Jolofs or Wolofs do not yet have the flat noses and thick lips of the 
ordinary Negroes.” Herder goes on to provide a detailed depiction of the peoples 
of Africa who belong to the “Negro race proper.” His aim in this depiction of the 
physical anthropology of the peoples of Africa is to “master the shadings of the 
portrait of the peoples of this great continent, with perhaps no gaps remaining” 
(1997, 180). 

Like Hegel later, Herder separates the peoples of North and Northeast Africa 
from those of the “real Africa.” He has a precise idea of what a “Negro” is sup- 
posed to look like: black skin, woolly hair, thick lips, and flat nose. Any deviation, 
minor in the case of the Fulah or major in the case of the Berbers or somewhere 
in between as with the Abyssinians, represents a remove from the Negro race. 

Like Hegel, Herder states, “We barely know the coastal areas of the country, 
and even these often no further that the reach of European cannon.” Unlike the 
Arabs, Europeans have not traveled into the interior of Africa. Those European 
nations that know little about Africa were interested in the slave trade, where 
Africans were “treated like cattle.” Yet in a fundamental divergence from what 
Hegel was to lecture later, Herder is skeptical of accounts of cannibalism. “The 
accounts that are given of the cannibal Jagas and Anzicans are certainly exagger- 
ated when they are extended to include all the peoples of interior Africa” (1997, 
180, 181). 

Herder opines that the “black color of the Negroes is no more to be won- 
dered at than the white, brown, yellow, or reddish colors of other nations.” He 
attributes to the climate the Africans’ skin color and the varieties among them 
from black to yellowish to white. He believes that some nations have black skin 
color owing to “trifling circumstances.” But “nature, in her progressive, hidden 
operations, has produced much greater deviations that these” (1997, 181, 182). 

Herder writes that “nature, in keeping with the simple principle governing 
her creative art, had to provide these peoples [Africans], whom she has deprived 


of nobler gifts, with a correspondingly ampler measure of sensual enjoyment.” 
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He sees a correspondence between the natural environment and racial physi- 
ognomy: “What wonder then, that in nations for whom the sensual appetite is 
the height of happiness in life, external marks of it should appear?” (1997, 183, 
emphasis added). 

Toward the end of his piece “The Nature of the African People,” Herder 
begins to descend into the absurd. He starts sliding down the path of his time 
toward the degradation of Africans. The fantastic description I give here (which 
deserves no comment) is only one case of such absurdity. “A Negro child is born 
white; the skin first becomes colored around the nails, the nipples, and the sex- 
ual organs; and the same correspondence of parts in the disposition of color is 
observable among other peoples.” Herder represents the African as a highly pro- 
lific instrument of reproduction. “A hundred children are nothing to a Negro, 
and the old man who had no more than seventy, lamented his fate with tears” 
(1997, 183). 

Like Hegel in his embrace of the so-called Camper’s facial angle, Herder 
writes, “With this oil-rich makeup [of the African], disposing the individual 
to sensual pleasure, the profile and the entire frame of the body were bound to 
change. As the mouth protruded, the nose as a result was reduced to be snubbed 
and small; the forehead receded and the face at a distance assumed resemblance 
to that of an ape. Conformable to this would be the position of the neck, the tran- 
sition to the occiput, and the elastic structure of the entire body, which is formed, 
even to the nose and skin, for sensual animal enjoyment” (1997, 183). 

Enter now Herder the compassionate, the “friend” of the African. “Thus, let 
us sympathize with the Negro, but not despise him, since the conditions of his 
climate could not grant him nobler gifts, and let us honor Mother Nature, who 
gives in denying” (1997, 183-84). Herder wants to sympathize with the African, 
not despise him. But to sympathize might as well be to despise. Like Hegel, 
Herder makes Africa’s “extreme” climate the culprit for the African’s alleged stu- 
pidity. For Herder, the African “lives a carefree life in a land that offers him his 
nourishment with abundant liberality” (1997, 184). 


11. Edward Wilmot Blyden wrote in 1887: “Next to ridicule, one of the most repulsive things 
to a sensitive mind is sympathy unduly extended, especially when the sympathiser has no means of 


correctly estimating the situation which he imagines should call forth his sympathy” (1994, 164). 
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Herder closes his piece on Africa thus: “What good would be to him [the 
African] the tormenting sensations of higher joys for which he was not made?... 
Either nature ought not to have created Africa, or it was requisite that Negroes 
should be made to inhabit it” (1997, 184). Hegel says Africa ought not to be, for it 
represents the state of nature—that is, the state of animality. Herder asks, Why 
bother with the pain of thinking about philosophy, art, history, and the like when 
Mother Nature in her infinite wisdom created Africa for the sole occupation of 
the Negro, who does not work on the land but sits under a big tree waiting for the 
fruit to fall into his hands? Herder’s depiction of Africans falls within the racist 
category no matter how sympathetic to them he may sound. 

Herder writes about the “nature of the peoples of the islands of the tropi- 
cal zone.” He describes them as Negroid looking. With such Negro “physical 
makeup there also is found the temperament of the Negro”; that is, the “same 
raw and robust strength, the carefree mind, the boisterous sensuality, which we 
observed in the blacks of the continent [of Africa], are evident also in the Negril- 
loes of the islands, yet everywhere proportionate to their climate and mode of 
living” (1997, 185). 

How different is Herder’s racism from Hegel’s? Hegel saw the African stuck at 
the level of sense consciousness, unable to make any progress beyond it. Herder, 
too, saw the African as a sensual being. Both philosophers have views about Afri- 


cans that can be called “sensationalist.” 
Immanuel Kant 


Immanuel Kant (1724-1804), like Herder, was Hegel’s immediate antecedent. 
He also wrote extensively about race." Robert Bernasconi says, “Kant can legiti- 
mately be said to have invented the scientific concept of race in so far as he gave 
the first clear definition of it” (2002, 146-47). 


12. Herder’s climatic determinism, like Hegel’s, follows in the footsteps of two giant West- 
ern thinkers of environmental determinism: Aristotle of antiquity and Montesquieu of the 
Enlightenment. 

13. Some of the works dealing with Kant’s racism include Bernasconi 2001b, 2002; Eze 1997a; 
and Serequeberhan 1997. 
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Kant identifies four races: white, Negro, Hunnic (Mongolian or Kalmuck), 
and Hindu or Hindustan. He includes in the white race non-Europeans such as 
the Moors (Mauritanians of Africa), Arabs, Turko-Tartaric people, Persians, and 
“all the other peoples of Asia who are not specifically excepted by inclusion in the 
other divisions.” The Americans “seem to be a Hunnic race not yet completely 
adapted.” Kant, like his Enlightenment peers, saw climate as the reason for racial 
differences. The white race is the point of origin, the “stem genus,” from which all 
the other races degenerated. The first race is accordingly “very blond (northern 
Europe), of damp cold”; the second “copper-red (America), of dry cold”; the third 
“black (Senegambia), of dry heat”; and the fourth “olive-yellow (Indian), of dry 
heat” (1997b, 41, 48). Kant’s American race here is the same as what he earlier 
identified as Hunnic, Mongolian, or Kalmuck. 

Kant discusses the national character of the various races in Observations on 
the Feeling of the Beautiful and the Sublime, written in 1764. After discussing the 
various national characters in western Europe, from the Italian to the German, 
he turns to the Orient. He sees in the “Arab the noblest man in the Orient, yet of 
a feeling that degenerates very much into the adventurous.” Kant calls Arabs the 
“Spaniards of the Orient,” the Persians the “French of Asia,” and the Japanese the 
“Englishmen of this part of the world” (1997a, 54-55). The Japanese are the only 
nonwhite people to whom he gives a modicum of positive attributes, however 
trifling they might be. Japan later became the only nonwhite nation to be treated 
as “honorary white” globally, including in apartheid South Africa. 

Although Kant has some positive things to say about the Asian whites, Arabs, 
Persians, and, to some degree, the Japanese, his tone changes when it comes to 
nonwhite Asians, especially Indians and Chinese. “The Indians have a dominat- 
ing taste for the grotesque, of the sort that falls into the adventurous.” He cites 
one case to express his disgust. “The despotic sacrifice of wives in the very same 
funeral pyre that consumes the corpse of the husband is a hideous excess” (1997a, 
55). The problem with Kant, as with Hegel, is not that he condemns sati in India 


as “a hideous excess”; it is. The problem is rather that he makes India synonymous 


14. In Philosophy of Subjective Spirit as well as various Berlin lectures, including those on the 
philosophy of world history, Hegel repeats almost verbatim Kant’s descriptions of the various types 


of European national characters. 
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with sati. Coming to the Chinese, he writes, “What trifling grotesqueries do the 
verbose and studied compliments of the Chinese contain! Even their paintings 
are grotesque and portray strange and unnatural figures such as are encountered 
nowhere in the world.” The Chinese “also have venerable grotesqueries because 
they are of very ancient custom, and no nation in the world has more of these than 
this one” (1997a, 55). For Kant, China is the oldest grotesque nation in the world. 

Regarding Africans, he writes, “The Negroes of Africa have by nature no 
feeling that rises above the trifling. . . . So fundamental is the difference between 
these races of man [whites and Negroes], and it appears to be as great in regard 
to mental capacities as in color.” Kant cites the authority of David Hume to make 
the case that there is no intelligent Negro. Thus, on the religion of Africans (a 
theme central to Hegel’s discourse about Africans), he states that the “religion 
of fetishes so widespread among them is perhaps a sort of idolatry that sinks as 
deeply into the trifling as appears to be possible to human nature.” He mentions 
a certain Father Labat, who chastised an African man for mistreating his wives. 
The African supposedly replied to Father Labat, “You whites are indeed fools, 
for first you make great concessions to your wives, and afterward you complain 
when they drive you mad.” From this example, Kant surmises, “And it might be 
that there were something in this which perhaps deserved to be considered; but 
in short, this fellow was quite black from head to foot, a clear proof that what he 
said was stupid” (1997a, 55, 57). 

In the posthumously published lectures on physical geography, Kant deals 
with the relation between climate and race. Like the other Enlightenment think- 
ers, he identifies the people of the temperate zone as being the most handsome. 

He also enumerates some of the “few curiosities about blacks.” Like Herder, 
he says, “The Negroes are born white apart from their genitals and a ring around 
the navel, which are black.” He adds to his list of curiosities: “When a Negro 
burns himself the spot turns white. Long illness also turns Negroes white; but a 
body that has become white through illness turns blacker in death than it ever 
was before” (1997c, 60). 

Addressing the question of the origin of blackness, he reviews various theo- 
ries, from the religious argument that Ham was the father of the Moors and God 
made him black as a punishment, to the view that the hot climate has caused 
blackness. He seems to prefer the heat factor for blackness. “That is why the 
blacker people live in Senegal than in Congo, and blacker people live in Angola 
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than in Upper Ethiopia or in Abyssinia.” Comparing the various races, Kant 
writes, “In the hot countries the human being matures in all respects earlier, but 
does not, however, reach the perfection of those in the temperate zones.” Based 
on this criterion, he declares, “Humanity is at its greatest perfection in the race 
of whites. The yellow Indians do have a meagre talent. The Negroes are far below 
them and at the lowest point are a part of the American peoples.” He sometimes 
reaches for the fantastic, as when he writes, “The Hottentots can perceive a ship 
with the naked eye at the same distance as a European can with a telescope” 
(1997c, 62, 63; see also Gordon and Douglas 2000). Kant, like Hegel, sees Native 
Americans as indecisive, timid, and weak: “From their timidity comes supersti- 
tion, particularly in regard to magic, and the same with jealousy” (1997c, 64). 

Kant closes this lecture by stating: “The inhabitant of the temperate parts of 
the world, above all, the central part, has a more beautiful body, works harder, 
is more jocular, more controlled in his passions, more intelligent than any other 
race of people in the world. That is why at all points in time these peoples have 
educated the others and controlled them with weapons. The Romans, Greeks, the 
ancient Nordic peoples, Genghis Khan, the Turks, Tamurlaine, the Europeans 
after Columbus’s discoveries, they have all amazed the southern lands with their 
arts and weapons” (1997c, 64). For Kant, Genghis Khan and Tamerlane were in 
the company of Europeans; they were not Hegel’s “brooms of God.” 

In a review of Herder’s Ideas on the Philosophy of the History of Mankind, 
Kant writes scornfully of Herder’s cultural relativism. In response to Herder’s 
discussion of the happy life of the people of Tahiti, he comments, “It would not 
have been just as good if the island had been occupied by happy sheep and cat- 
tle as by happy human beings who merely enjoy themselves?” (1997d, 70). Kant 
the moral philosopher, the advocate of perpetual peace, found no reason for the 
Tahitians to exist. His successor Hegel held the same view about Native Ameri- 


cans, cheering their extermination in the name of progress. 
Frederick Von Schlegel 


Frederick Von Schlegel (1772-1829) was Hegel’s contemporary. He was born two 
years after Hegel and died on January 14, 1829, almost two years before Hegel’s 
death on November 14, 1831. Like Hegel, he wrote and lectured on the subjects of 
philosophy of history. 
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Schlegel divides the history of humanity into two categories: those that form 
a “high, commanding chain” in the development of history and those that don’t. 
In Philosophy of History, he states, “Thus in the philosophy of history the series of 
the principal civilised states will form a high, commanding chain; and the philo- 
sophic historian will have to follow from east to west, or in any other direction 
that history may point out, not merely rivers transporting articles of commerce, 
but the mighty stream of traditions and doctrines which has traversed and fer- 
tilised the world” (1883, 108). 

Schlegel offers the following remarkably Hegelian picture. “As the individuals 
who can be termed historical form but rare exceptions among mankind, so in the 
whole circumference of the globe, there are only a certain number of nations that 
occupy an important and really historical place in the annals of civilization.” In 
fact, “the greater part of the inhabited or habitable globe, however rich and ample 
a field it may offer to the investigations of the naturalist, cannot be included in this 
class, or has not attained to this degree of eminence” (1883, 93). For Schlegel, as for 
Hegel, Africa does not belong to the “really historical” regions of the world. 

Like Hegel and Herder, Schlegel sees not one Africa, but many: northern, 
coastal, and interior. “In the whole continent of Africa, there is, besides Egypt, 
only the northern coast stretching along the Mediterranean, that is at all con- 
nected with the history and intellectual progress of the civilised world.” The 
“other coasts of Africa, including its southernmost cape, furnish points of impor- 
tance to commerce, navigation, and even some attempts at colonization.” The 
“interior parts of this continent, still so little known, possess much to excite the 
attention and wonder of the naturalist; but beyond this, its maritime as well as 
central regions cannot be said to occupy a place in the intellectual history, or in 
the moral progress of our species” (1883, 108). 

Schlegel’s classification of North Africas place in world history is similar to 
Hegel’s. He suggests that the “whole northern coast of Africa, stretching along 
the Mediterranean” should be classified as part of Europe not only for its “early 
commercial and colonial connexion” with Europe “established in the time of the 
Carthaginian republic and in the first period of the Roman wars and conquests,” 
but also from “the prevalence in that country, down to the fourth and fifth centu- 
ries, of European manners, language, and refinement. Even during the existence 
of the Saracenic empire, a very close intercourse subsisted for many centuries 
between this coast and Spain” (1883, 113-14). 
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The other major world region that is outside the sphere of the “really histori- 
cal” is pre- Columbian America. Schlegel’s view of Native Americans is similar 
to Hegel’s: “The American tribes appear, indeed, to be singularly strange, and to 
stand at a fearful distance from the rest of mankind.” Also like Hegel, Schlegel 
looks down on Native American humanity. “Even America, the largest of those 
continents [without history], occupies here a comparatively subordinate rank; 
and it is only in latter ages, and since its discovery, that it can be said to belong to 
history” (1883, 92, 109). 

Again like Hegel, Schlegel divides the world into two, the Western Hemi- 
sphere and the Eastern Hemisphere. In this division, the Eastern Hemisphere 
(Hegel’s Old World) is superior to the Western Hemisphere (Hegel’s New World). 
The “more important division of the earth” is the one “extending from the west- 
ern coast of Africa to the eastern coast of Asia,” which “comprises the three 
ancient continents, which, from the upper to the middle part, occupy almost the 
whole space of this hall of the globe. Here is the greatest quantity of land, and the 
animal kingdom, too, is on a more large and magnificent scale.” Moreover, “our 
hemisphere is more remarkable even for extent of population than for the quan- 
tity of land. Here, indeed, is the chief seat of population, and the principal theatre 
of human history and human civilisation” (1883, 109, 110, emphasis added). 

The inferiority of the American hemisphere is also manifested demographi- 
cally as compared with the Old World. In this “thinly-peopled continent,” Schle- 
gel says, “the whole number of its inhabitants scarcely exceeds the population of 
a single great European state, such as either France or Germany, whose popula- 
tion, indeed, it about equals.” As for vegetation, it is “most rich and luxuriant in 
America; but the two most generous plants reared by human culture, and which 
are so closely connected with the primitive history of man—corn and the vine— 
were originally unknown in this quarter of the world” (1883, 110). It is strange 
that Schlegel did not know that corn was a New World gift to humanity. 

The American hemisphere is rich in flora but deficient in fauna. “In the ani- 
mal kingdom, America is far inferior to the other and more ancient continents of 
the globe. Many of the noblest and most beautiful species of animals did not exist 
there originally; and others, again, were found most unseemly in form, and most 
degenerate in nature.” Those “species of animals indigenous to that continent 
form but a feeble compensation for the absence of others, the most useful and 
most necessary for the purposes of husbandry and the domestic uses of man.” 
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Along these same lines, Schlegel, like Hegel, favorably compares Africans with 
Native Americans: “Even the African tribes are far superior in bodily strength 
and agility to the aboriginal natives of America.” He makes further comparisons 
between the Native Americans and other nonwhite peoples: “in point of longev- 
ity and fecundity, the latter [Native Americans] are not to be compared with the 
Malayan race, and the Mongul tribes in the central or north-eastern parts of 
Asia, and in Southern Tartary, races with whom, in other respects, they seem to 
bear some analogy” (1883, 110-11). 

In the world as a whole, Schlegel identifies only “fifteen historical and impor- 
tant civilised countries of greater or less extent.” These fifteen nations extend 
“from the south-east of Asia to the northern and western extremities of Europe” 
(1883, 111, 112). Schlegel groups the fifteen historical nations into three classes: 
first, second or middle, and third class. 

In the first class belong “the three great magnificent regions in Eastern and 
Southern Asia, China, India, between which the ancient Bactriana forms a point 
of transition and connecting link—and lastly Persia.” The second or “middle 
class” is composed of “four or five regions remarkable for extent and beauty, and 
above all for their historical importance and celebrity.” These regions include the 
“middle country of Western Asia,” situated in between “two great streams—the 
Tigris and the Euphrates, and bounded by four inland seas, the Persian and Ara- 
bian gulfs, and the Caspian and Mediterranean seas.” In this “middle class” of 
historical nations, he places “Arabia, Egypt, and Asia Minor, together with the 
Caucasian regions” (1883, 112). 

The third class of historic nations consists of “six or seven principal countries 
in Europe”: Italy, Spain, France, the British Isles, ancient Germany, and, last, “the 
vast Sarmatia, towards the north and east extending far into Asia, in the wide 
tract from the Euxine to the Frozen Sea” (1883, 113). 

Schlegel has an interesting view regarding Greece. Greece historically forms 
part of the “middle class” of nations, but it geographically belongs to the third 
class of nations. “What Europe is in a large way, Greece is in a small—a region 
of coasts, islands, and peninsulas. Belonging more to one continent in its natu- 
ral conformation, and to the other by its historical connexion, Greece forms the 
point of transition and the intermediate link between Asia and Europe.” That 
is, Greece belongs to central Asia by history, to Europe by geography. “As in 


the flourishing period of her ancient history, Greece was in every way far more 
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closely connected with Asia Minor, Phoenicia and Egypt, than with the coun- 
tries of Europe, she also must be comprised in this division of Central Asia. On 
the other hand, there is no country in Europe which, considered in itself, bears 
so strongly the distinctive geographical configuration peculiar to the European 
continent” (1883, 112-13). 

Schlegel, like Hegel, saw Europe’s geographical location as being conducive 


to the development of civilization: 


This peculiar configuration of Europe, so well adapted to the purposes of settle- 
ment, and to the progress of civilisation, consists in this—that in no other con- 
tinent does the same given space of territory present to the sea so extensive and 
diversified a line of coast, and furnish it with so many streams, great and small, 
as Europe, shut in as it is, between two inland seas, and the great ocean, and 
which runs out into so many great and commodiously situated peninsulas, and 
possesses large, magnificent, and in part, very anciently and highly civilised 
islands, like Sicily and the British Isles. (1883, 112-13) 


What we have here is what Jim Blaut calls the Eurocentric “capes and bays the- 
ory” designed to make Europe the natural abode of civilization (1993, 92, 122). 


Count Joseph Arthur Gobineau 


Although Count Joseph Arthur Gobineau (1816-82) belonged to the generation 
after Hegel, I include him in this section to show the similarity of a racialized 
discourse that had gained respectability across generational boundaries. Con- 
servative and royalist Gobineau had views on race similar to those of liberal phi- 
losophers such as Kant, Hume, and Hegel as well as to those of scientists such as 
Cuvier. When it came to the idea of race, there was no line of demarcation sepa- 
rating otherwise distinct political philosophies. This is perhaps the most disturb- 
ing aspect of Western modernity’s relations with the “non-West.” 

In The Inequality of the Human Races, Gobineau writes: “I am continually 
speaking of ‘civilization, and cannot help doing so; for it is only by the existence 
in some measure or the complete absence, of this attribute, that I can gauge the 
relative merits of the different races” (1967, 84). 

Gobineau describes these different races in language with which we are now 


familiar. “The negroid variety is the lowest, and stands at the foot of the [racial] 
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ladder. The animal character, that appears in the shape of the pelvis, is stamped 
on the Negro from birth, and foreshadows his destiny.” His “intellect will always 
move within a very narrow circle. If his mental faculties are dull or even non- 
existent, he often has an intensity of desire, and so of will, which may be called 
terrible. Many of his senses, especially taste and smell, are developed to an extent 
unknown in the other two races” (1967, 135). 

The Negro’s spiritual weakness is “compensated” for by his sensual strength. 
“The very strength of his sensations is the most striking proof of his inferiority. 
All food is good in his eyes, nothing disgusts or repels him. What he desires 
is to eat, to eat furiously, and to excess; no carrion is too revolting to be swal- 
lowed by him. It is the same with odours; his inordinate desires are satisfied with 
all, however coarse or even horrible.” Added to these qualities is “an instability 
and capriciousness of feeling, that cannot be tied down to any single object, and 
which, so far as he is concerned, do away with all distinctions of good and evil.” 
He is “equally careless of his own life and that of others: he kills willingly, for the 
sake of killing; and this human sacrifice, in whom it is so easy to arouse emotion, 
shows, in the face of suffering, either a monstrous indifference or a cowardice 
that seeks a voluntary refuge in death” (1967, 135). 

Regarding the middle-tier “yellow race,” Gobineau writes, “The yellow race 
is the exact opposite of this type [the Negro]. The skull points forward, not back- 
ward. The forehead is wide and bony, often high and projecting. . . . There is a 
further proneness to obesity. . . . The yellow man has little physical energy, and 
is inclined to apathy. . .. His desires are feeble, and his will-power rather obsti- 
nate than violent.” This race “tends to mediocrity in everything. . . . He does not 
dream or theorize; he invents little, but can appreciate and take over what is use- 
ful to him.” The “yellow races are thus clearly superior to the black. Every founder 
of a civilization would wish the backbone of society, his middle class, to consist of 
such men. But no civilized society could be created by them; they could not sup- 
ply its nerve force, or set in motion the springs of beauty and action” (1967, 136). 

Coming to the Caucasian race, Gobineau says, “These are gifted with reflec- 
tive energy, or rather with an energetic intelligence.” Caucasians “have a feeling 
for utility, but in a sense far wider and higher, more courageous and ideal, than 
the yellow races; a perseverance that takes account of obstacles and ultimately 
finds a means of overcoming them; a greater physical power, an extraordinary 


instinct for order, not merely a guarantee of peace and tranquility, but as an 
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indispensable means of self-preservation.” They “have remarkable, even extreme 
love for liberty, and are openly hostile to the formalism under which the Chinese 
are glad to vegetate, as well as the strict despotism which is the only way of gov- 
erning the Negro” (1967, 136). 

White peoples have weaknesses, too, though. “The immense superiority of 
the white peoples in the whole field of the intellect is balanced by an inferiority of 
their sensations. In the world of the senses, the white man is far less gifted than 
the others, and so is less tempted and less absorbed by considerations of the body, 
although in physical structure he is far the most vigorous” (1967, 136). 

Here, then, is Gobineau’s racial ladder, one similar to Hegel’s. As we saw 
earlier in the chapter, and as we are to see in subsequent chapters in more detail, 


Hegel saw Africans, Asians, and Europeans in exactly the same way as Gobineau. 


Contemporaneous Views of Women 


Hegel’s sexist philosophy, much like his racial discourse, was shared by his pre- 
decessors, contemporaries, and successors. Immanuel Kant finds the idea of a 
woman philosopher ludicrous. In his various writings, including the Metaphys- 
ics of Morals and Anthropology from a Pragmatic Point of View, he articulates a 
systematically sexist discourse predicated on the ground that as reason is male, 
so is emotion female. 

Rousseau was scornful of women. His misogyny is all the more remarkable 
in that he was perhaps the most radical Enlightenment thinker. Indeed, in Rous- 
seau and Marx the Italian Marxist philosopher Galvano Della Volpe (1978) con- 
siders Rousseau the foremost socialist thinker before Marx. Rousseau’s sexism 
is based on the fundamental category of Enlightenment discourse, reason. He 
accordingly tells us, “The relative duties of the two sexes are not, and cannot be, 
equally rigid. When woman complains of the unjust inequality which man has 
imposed on her, she is wrong; this inequality is not a human institution, or at 
least it is not the work of prejudice but of reason: that one of the sexes to whom 
nature has entrusted the children must answer for them to the other” (quoted 
in Okin 1979, 115). Rousseau wants us to believe that it is “reason” that makes 
women inferior to men. In Emile, he writes: “By the law of nature herself, women, 
as much for themselves as for their children, are at the mercy of men’s judgment” 
(quoted in Okin 1979, 119). 
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Rousseau is known as one of three famous philosophers of social contract 
theory, alongside Thomas Hobbes and John Locke. As Carole Pateman puts it, 
though, “The social contract is a story of freedom; the sexual contract is a story 
of subjection. The original contract constitutes both freedom and domination” 
(1988, 2). The scorn for women in modern Western philosophy reaches its sum- 
mit in Friedrich Nietzsche. In his Beyond Good and Evil and Ecce Homo, he airs 
views about women that are nauseating (2000, 357-59, 722-23). 


PART TWO 


Philosophy of History 


Philosophy of History 


Hegel determines and presents only the most striking differences of various 
religions, philosophies, times, and peoples, and in a progressive series of 
stages, but he ignores all that is common and identical in all of them. The 
form of both Hegel’s conception and method is that of exclusive time alone, 
not that of tolerant space; his system knows only subordination and succes- 
sion; co-ordination and coexistence are unknown to it. 

—LUDWIG FEUERBACH, “Towards a Critique of Hegel’s 

Philosophy” 


What Is History? 


Hegel sees history as an empirical science and the philosophy of history as its 
thoughtful and rational comprehension. In Lectures on the Philosophy of World 
History, he writes, “The sole end of history is to comprehend clearly what is and 
what has been, the events and deeds of the past. It gains in veracity the more 
strictly it confines itself to what is given, and—although this is not immediately 
evident, but in fact requires many kinds of investigations in which thought also 
plays a part—the more exclusively it seeks to discover what actually happened” 
(1998, 26). 

Hegel was critical of empiricism. For him, historical facts do not speak of 
themselves. History is instead as much about interpretation as it is about narrat- 
ing “what actually happened.” It is in this light that he writes, “Even the ordinary, 
run-of-the-mill historian who believes and professes that his attitude is entirely 
receptive, that he is dedicated to the facts, is by no means passive in his think- 
ing; he brings his categories with him, and they influence his vision of the data 
he has before him.” History deals with truth. But this truth “is not to be found 
on the superficial plane of the senses,” especially “in subjects [such as history] 
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which claim a scientific status.” Rather, reason “must always remain alert, and 
conscious deliberation is indispensable. Whoever looks at the world rationally 
will find that it in turn assumes a rational aspect; the two exist in a reciprocal 
relationship” (1998, 29). 

As the domain of reason, world history “belongs to the realm of the spirit.” 
And the “province of spirit is created by man himself.” Nature has no history 
because it is devoid of the consciousness of freedom. Spirit is to humanity what 
nature is to the animal and inorganic world. World history is “the record of the 
spirit’s efforts to attain knowledge of what it is in itself” Its aim is that “ the spirit 
should attain knowledge of its own true nature, that it should objectivise this 
knowledge [of itself] and transform it into a real world, and give itself an objec- 
tive existence” (1998, 44, 54, 64). 

Stating the methodology of his philosophy of history, Hegel says, “The only 
appropriate and worthy method of philosophical investigation is to take up his- 
tory at that point where rationality begins to manifest itself in worldly existence— 
ie. not where it is still a mere potentiality in itself but where it is in a position to 
express itself in consciousness, volition, and action.” By contrast, the “inorganic 
existence of the spirit or of freedom—i.e. unconscious indifference (whether sav- 
age or mild in temper) towards good and evil, and hence towards laws in general, 
or, if we prefer to call it so, the perfection of innocence—is not itself an object of 
history” (1998, 134). 

Having or not having history? That is the question. Hegel takes history as 
central in defining what it means to be human itself. He states in The Philosophy 
of History: 


History is always of great importance for a people; since by means of that it 
becomes conscious of the path of development taken by its own Spirit, which 
expresses itself in Laws, Manners, Customs, and Deeds. Laws, comprising mor- 
als and judicial institutions, are by nature the permanent element in a people’s 
existence. But History presents a people with their own image in a condition 
which thereby becomes objective to them. Without History their existence 
in time is blindly self-involved—the recurring play of arbitrary volition in 
manifold forms. History fixes and imparts consistency to this fortuitous cur- 
rent—gives it the form of Universality, and by so doing posits a directive and 


restrictive rule for it. Itis an essential instrument in developing and determining 
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the Constitution—that is, a rational political condition; for it is the empirical 
method of producing the Universal, inasmuch as it sets up a permanent object 


for the conceptive powers. (1956, 163) 


Hegel attaches such importance to history that to be without history is akin to 
being outside the domain of humanity proper. He classifies the various peoples 
and regions of the world into three basic categories, which I discuss in detail in 
chapters 6, 7, and 8: those without history (Africa, pre-Columbian New World, 
etc.), those with “unhistorical history” (Asia), and those with real history (west- 
ern Europe). 

Hegel’s philosophy of world history contains three basic ideas. First, “world 
history is the progress of the consciousness of freedom” (1998, 54); second, it is a 


rational process; and third, it is the work of divine providence. 
Freedom 


“World history is the progress of the consciousness of freedom.” This is Hegel’s 
most famous statement on world history. It contains two ideas: history is about 
freedom, just as it is about progress. Progress and development mean the same 
thing. Hegel’s philosophy of world history is a developmentalist paradigm. The 
two giants who came after Hegel, Marx and Weber, adhere to this paradigm, 
which is also commonplace in the modernization theory of American social sci- 
ences as well as in the contemporary buzz word globalization. 

For Hegel, freedom, the goal of history, does not mean to act as one wishes. 
That would be the sphere of caprice and arbitrariness. “The random inclinations 
of individuals are not the same thing as freedom. That kind of freedom on which 
restrictions are imposed is mere arbitrariness, which exists solely in relation to 
particular needs.” Freedom is that which is positively self-related; “justice, ethical 
life, and the state, and these alone, are the positive realization and satisfaction of 
freedom” (1998, 94). 

Hegel writes, “The history of the world accordingly represents the succes- 
sive stages in the development of that principle whose substantial content is the 
consciousness of freedom.” This development of the consciousness of freedom 
is “gradual, not only because the spirit appears in it in a mediate rather than an 


immediate form—in that the spirit mediates itself with itself; but also because it 
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is internally differentiated, for it involves a division or differentiation of the spirit 
within itself” (1998, 129, 130). 

For Hegel, as for Marx, development occurs when there is qualitative change. 
The “activity of the spirit is such that its productions and changes must be pre- 
sented and recognized as variations in quality.” Development “in the natural 
world, is a peaceful process of growth—for it retains its identity and remains 
self-contained in its expression,” but in the “spiritual world [it is] at once a hard 
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and unending conflict with itself.” “Development, therefore, is not just a harm- 
less and peaceful process of growth like that of organic life, but a hard and obsti- 
nate struggle with itself. Besides, it contains not just the purely formal aspect of 
development itself, but involves the realisation of an end whose content is deter- 
minate.” The end of such development is “the spirit in its essential nature, i.e. as 
the concept of freedom” (1998, 126, 127). Development is a process with many 
obstacles in its path toward an ultimate end, the attainment of full freedom. 

Hegel’s philosophy of history, which sees development and progress as the 
moving forces for the attainment of full freedom, is based on the belief that “man 
displays a real capacity for change.” This capacity for change makes possible the 
need for “progress towards a better and more perfect condition.” Such need is 
realizable because man “possesses an impulse of perfectibility” (1998, 125). The 
American mantra “toward a more perfect union” sounds Hegelian in this context. 

Freedom “by definition, is self-knowledge.” The “substance of the spirit is 
freedom’; it is also “the sole end of the spirit.” This “end of the historical process 
is the freedom of the subject to follow its own conscience and morality, and to 
pursue and implement its own universal ends.” This means the “subject has infi- 
nite value and that it must become conscious of its supremacy.” Hegel remarks 
aptly that the “end of the world spirit is realised in substance through the free- 
dom of each individual” (1998, 55). 

The “consciousness [of freedom] first dawned in religion, in the innermost 
region of the spirit,” and the “penetration and transformation of secular life by 
the principle of freedom, is [sic] the long process of which history itself [is made 
up].” Religion occupies an important place in Hegel’s philosophy of history. 
Indeed, for Hegel the history of a nation is basically the history of its religion. 
“Religion is the nation’s consciousness of its own being and of the highest being.” 
Accordingly, a “nation conceives of God in the same way as it conceives of itself 


and its relationship to God, so that its religion is also its conception of itself. A 
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nation which worships nature cannot possess freedom; for only if it sees God as 
spirit which transcends nature can itself become a spirit and attain freedom.” 
Citing Montesquieu in agreement, Hegel says, “A nation’s religion, its laws, its 
ethical life, the state of its knowledge, its arts, its judiciary, its other particular 
aptitudes and the industry by which it satisfies its needs, its entire destiny, and 
its relations with its neighbours in war and peace—all these are extremely closely 
connected” (1998, 54, 105-6, 101-2). This theory is central to Hegel’s philosophy. 
His discussion of “non-Western” cultures and civilizations rotates around the 
issue of “people’s character,” whose fulcrum is their relation to and conception 
of God. 


Rationality 


Hegel sees history as a rational process. He declares, “reason governs the world, 
and that world history is therefore a rational process.” The “rational is that which 
has being in and for itself, and from which everything else derives its value.” It 
“assumes various forms,” with nations being its most important manifestations. 
For the rational comprehension of this historical process, physical “perception 
and a finite understanding are not enough; we must see with the eye of the con- 
cept, the eye of reason, which penetrates the surface and finds its way through the 
complex and confusing turmoil of events” (1998, 27-30). 

The rational is not something subjective imposed upon a nonrational objec- 
tive world. On the contrary, “To consider a thing rationally means not to bring rea- 
son to bear on the object from outside and so tamper with it, but to find the object 
is rational on its own account. . . . The sole task of philosophic science is to bring 
into consciousness this proper work of the reason of the thing itself” (1967, 35). 

The rationality of world history resides in its being of divine providence. This 


distinction takes us to the third aspect of Hegel’s philosophy of world history. 


Providence 


History is the externalization and actualization of the divine will working itself 
through human agency. “The world is governed by God; and world history is 
the content of his government and the execution of his plan. To comprehend 
this is the task of the philosophy of history.” World history “is governed by an 
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ultimate design; it is a rational process—whose rationality is not that of a par- 
ticular subject, but a divine and absolute reason.” Reason and religion, faith and 
knowledge are not at loggerheads; rather, they intersect each other. “A distinction 
is often made between faith and knowledge, and the two have to be commonly 
accepted as opposites. . . . But if it is defined correctly, the distinction between 
faith and knowledge is in fact an empty one” (1998, 67, 28, 41). Stated differently, 
“the process displayed in History is only the manifestation of Religion as Human 
Reason—the production of the religious principle, which dwells in the heart of 
man, under the form of Secular Freedom. Thus the discord between the inner life 
of the heart and the actual world is removed” (1956, 335). 

The one religion that Hegel sees as being in tune with rationality is, of 
course, Christianity, specifically Protestantism. Hegel says that it is “one of the 
central doctrines of Christianity that providence has ruled and continues to rule 
the world, and that everything which happens in the world is determined by and 
commensurate with the divine government” (1998, 41). 

The superiority of Christianity resides in its doctrine of the Trinity. “It is this 
doctrine of the Trinity which raises Christianity above the other religions. If it 
did not have this doctrine, the other religions might well provide more material 
for thought than it does. The Trinity is the speculative part of Christianity, and 
it is through it that philosophy can discover the Idea or reason in the Christian 
religion too” (1998, 51). 

World history “is the expression of the divine process which is a gradu- 
ated progression in which the spirit comes to know and realise itself and its own 
truth.” The process of world history consists of a “series of separate stages.” These 
various stages of the development of world history “are stages in the self-recog- 
nition of the spirit; and the essence of the spirit, its supreme imperative, is that 
it should recognize, know, and realize itself for what it is.” To accomplish its end 
of the attainment of full freedom, “it produces itself in a series of determinate 
forms, and these forms are the nations of world history. Each of them represents 
a particular stage of development, so that they correspond to epochs in the his- 
tory of the world.” The “specific forms” of the development of world history at 
the various “stages are the national spirits of world history, with all the determi- 
nate characteristics of their ethical life, their constitutions, their art, their reli- 
gion, and their knowledge.” Each national spirit “merely shows how the spirit 


gradually attains consciousness and the will to truth; it progresses from its early 
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glimmerings to major discoveries and finally to a state of complete conscious- 
ness.” These stages of development in world history are essential to the process 
as a whole, for the “world spirit has an infinite urge and an irresistible impulse to 
realise these stages of its development; for this sequence and its realization are its 
true concept.” In short, “world history is the expression of the divine and absolute 
process of the spirit in its highest forms, of the progression whereby it discovers 
its true nature and becomes conscious of itself” (1998, 64, 65). 


The Goal of History and the Role of Reason 


What is the goal of world history, now that we see its process? According to 
Hegel, “the goal . . . [is that] the spirit must create for itself a nature and world to 
conform with its own nature, so that the subject may discover its own concept 
of the spirit in this second nature, in this reality which the concept of the spirit 
has produced” (1998, 208). The creation of “second nature” underlies the core of 
Hegel’s developmentalist paradigm of world history. By “second nature,” Hegel 
means nature transformed by spirit—that is, human culture. 

In Lectures on the History of Philosophy, Hegel explains his concept of devel- 
opment, which constitutes the foundation of his developmentalist paradigm. He 
says, “In order to comprehend what development is, what may be called two dif- 
ferent states must be distinguished. The first is what is known as capacity, power, 
what I call being-in-itself . . . ; the second principle is that of being-for-itself, 
actuality.” He gives an example: “If we say . . . that man is by nature rational, we 
would mean that he has reason only inherently or in embryo: in this sense, rea- 
son, understanding, imagination, will, are possessed from birth or even from the 
mother’s womb.” Yet “while the child only has capacities or the actual, possibility 
of reason, it is just the same as if he had no reason; reason does not yet exist in 
him since he cannot yet do anything rational, and has no rational consciousness. 
Thus what man is at first implicitly becomes explicit, and it is the same with 
reason” (1995a, 1:20-21). He then makes what is perhaps one of his most concise 
statements regarding his perspective on development, rationality, and the pro- 


cess of world history: 


But even though man, who in himself is rational, does not at first seem to have 


got further on since he became rational for himself—what is implicit having 
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merely retained itself—the difference is quite enormous: no new content has 
been produced, and yet this form of being for self makes all the difference. The 
whole variation in the development of the world in history is founded on this 
difference. This alone explains how since all mankind is naturally rational, and 
freedom is the hypothesis on which this reason rests, slavery yet has been, and 
in part still is, maintained by many peoples, and men have remained contented 
under it. (1995a, 1:21, emphasis added) 


In the very next sentence, he says: “The only distinction between the Africans 
and the Asiatics on the one hand, and the Greeks, Romans, and moderns on the 
other, is that the latter know and it is explicit for them that they are free, but the 
others are so without knowing that they are, and thus without existing as being 
free. This constitutes the enormous difference in their condition” (1995a, 1:21- 
22). It is quite imperative that we recognize that Hegel draws the global line of 
distinction regarding reason, freedom, and development between the West and 
the Third World. 

Hegel says, “The development of Mind lies in the fact that its going forth 
and separation constitutes its coming to itself.” He explains this concept of the 
development of freedom: 


This being-at-home-with-self, or coming-to-self of Mind may be described as 
its complete and highest end: it is this alone that it desires and nothing else. 
Everything that from eternity has happened in heaven and earth, the life of God 
and all the deeds of time simply are the struggles for Mind to know itself, to 
make itself objective to itself, to find itself, be for itself, and finally unite itself to 
itself; it is alienated and divided, but only so as to be able thus to find itself and 
return to itself. Only in this manner does Mind attain its freedom, for that is 
free which is not connected with or dependent on another. True self-possession 
and satisfaction are only to be found in this, and in nothing else but Thought 
does Mind attain this freedom. (1995a, 1:23) 


His conception of history is one of interface among reason, development, 
religion, and freedom. His definition of history would be that it is a rational pro- 
cess in constant development toward its goal of the attainment of full freedom 
moved by the hands of the Christian God. 
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Hegel begins his discussion of the processes of world history by getting rid of 
the “unhistorical” parts of the world. These parts belong to the domain of the 
“natural spirit,” and he classifies the peoples of pre-Columbian Americas in the 
New World and mainly Africa in the Old World as belonging to this domain. I 
devote all of chapter 6 to Africa, so let us now look at Hegel’s depiction of the pre- 
Columbian New World. 

“The world is divided into the Old and the New—the latter taking its name 
from the fact that America and Australia only came to be known to the Euro- 
peans at a later stage of history.” These two worlds are “in fact essentially dis- 
tinct; the New World is not just relatively new, but absolutely so, by virtue of 
its wholly peculiar character in both physical and political respects.” The pre- 
Columbian New World “did possess an indigenous culture when it was first 
discovered by the Europeans, [but] this culture was destroyed through contact 
with them.” Hegel calls Native American culture, especially that which devel- 
oped in Mexico and Peru, “a purely natural culture which had to perish as soon 
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as the spirit approached it.” “Natural culture” means the same thing as “natural 
spirit.” Hegel adds: “America has always shown itself physically and spiritually 
impotent, and it does so to this day. For after the Europeans had landed there, 
the natives were gradually destroyed by the breath of European activity. Even 
the animals show the same inferiority as the human beings” (1998, 162, 163, 
emphasis added). 

The “spirit” that approached the “purely natural” Native American world, 
the “breath of European activity” that engulfed them, was the spirit of Columbus, 
the breath of Christian Europe. In actuality, it was the spirit of death, destruc- 
tion, and dislocation. The European conquistadors, Catholic and Protestant, car- 
rying the mark of the Cross, brought mayhem to people who had done them 
no wrong. The Cross was meant to represent a death that would lead to eternal 
life through resurrection. What and where was the “resurrection” for those who 
perished in the millions when the European spirit “approached” them? Was their 
“resurrection” misspelled “reservation”? If so, whom were they supposed to re- 
serve, as in “serve again”? Or is it that they were reserved for posterity, for history, 


as “primary sources” of what “America” was once upon a time in the past? None 
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of these questions seems to have ever occurred to Hegel—at least, there is no sign 
of them in his texts. 

For Hegel, the New World (he also uses the name “America”) is inferior to 
the Old World in all aspects. This inferiority extends even to the flora and fauna. 
“The fauna of America includes lions, tigers, and crocodiles, and although they 
are otherwise similar to their equivalents in the Old World, they are in every 
respect smaller, weaker, and less powerful” (1998, 163). Even the indigenous meat 
is less nourishing than Old World meat, Hegel opines. 

Adding to the list of New World peoples’ defects, Hegel says, “The weak- 
ness of the human physique in America is further aggravated by the lack of 
those absolute instruments which can alone establish a firmly based authority— 
namely, horses and iron, the principal means by which the natives were subdued” 
(1998, 165). 

In a harsh and cold indictment against Native American humanity, he 
informs his students of what became the historical “fate” of Native America as it 


came into “contact” with Europe: 


As for the human population, few descendants of the original inhabitants sur- 
vive, for nearly seven million people have been wiped out. The natives of the 
West Indies islands have died out altogether. Indeed, the whole North Ameri- 
can world has been destroyed and suppressed by the Europeans. The tribes of 
North America have in part disappeared, and in part withdrawn from contact 
with the Europeans. Their degeneration indicates that they do not have the 
strength to join the independent North American states. Culturally inferior 
nations such as these are gradually eroded through contact with more advanced 
nations which have gone through a more intensive cultural development. (1998, 
163, emphasis added) 


Here is Hegel exposed: the Christian-bourgeois philosopher at his most cal- 
lous, cruel, unfeeling, and inhumane. For Hegel, the extermination of the Native 


Americans was necessary because it impelled a lower cultural life to give way to 


1. Two books published the same year at the end of the twentieth century rehash this Hegelian 
idea. They shared the same publisher, and both were New York Times best-sellers: Jared Diamond’s 


Guns, Germs, and Steel (1999) and David Landes’s The Wealth and Poverty of Nations (1999). 
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a higher one. Hegel reads the death toll caused by disease, war, and hard labor as 
a vindication of the victory of a superior culture over an inferior one, a superior 
race over an inferior race, a superior religion over idolatry, superstition, and hea- 
thenism. What Hegel says about Native Americans is the same as what Hitler said 
of the so-called inferior peoples, first and foremost the Jews. For Hegel, might 
is right. Those who win are right, and those who lose are wrong. The victors 
prove their superiority over the vanquished, and the vanquished demonstrate 
their inferiority. 

Hegel knew about the indigenous population by reading travelers’ accounts. 
He comments that the “natives have certainly learned various arts from the Euro- 
peans, including that of brandy drinking, whose effect has been disastrous.” In 
his view of the situation, “the only inhabitants of South America and Mexico who 
feel the need for independence are the Creoles, who are descended from a mixture 
of native and Spanish or Portuguese ancestors. They alone have attained a higher 
degree of self-awareness, and felt the urge for autonomy and independence. It is 
they who set the tone for in their country. But it would appear that only a few 
native tribes share their attitude.” He admits that some “native tribes” have iden- 
tified themselves with the “recent efforts of the Americans to create independent 
states, but it is probable that very few of their members are of pure native origin. 
For this reason, the English have also adopted the policy of preventing the rise 
of a native Creole population, i.e., a people of mixed European and native blood” 
(1998, 164). What we have here is a racist statement in tune with the Philoso- 
phy of Subjective Spirit (discussed in chapter 4). The “purely native” peoples of 
the Americas are deemed so submissive, timid, and given to despotism that any 
attempt at self-rule in the Americas had to come from the European settlers or 
from the Creoles, as if European blood, even a partial measure of it, makes one 
aspire to liberty. 

Hegel notes that a large native population survived in South America 
“despite the fact that the natives there have been subjected to far greater violence, 
and employed in grueling labours to which their strength was scarcely equal.” 
Although he knew of the oppression and suffering of those who were “subjected 
to every kind of degradation,” his attitude toward them remains condescending. 
“One must read the accounts of travellers to appreciate their mildness and pas- 
sivity, their humility and obsequious submissiveness towards a Creole, and even 


towards a European; and it will be a long time before the Europeans can succeed 
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in instilling any feelings of independence into them. Some of them have visited 
Europe, but they are obviously unintelligent individuals with little capacity for 
education. Their inferiority in all respects, even in stature, can be seen in every 
particular” (1998, 164). 

He states that the Jesuits and the Catholic clergy introduced the “natives” to 
European culture and manners. They instructed in the “most appropriate means 
of bettering them, treating them much as one would treat children. I even recol- 
lect having read that a clergyman used to ring a bell at midnight to remind them 
to perform their matrimonial duties, for it would otherwise never have occurred 
to them to do so. These percepts at first served—quite rightly—to awaken their 
needs, which are the springs of all human activity” (1998, 165). The idea Hegel 
entertains here—that prior to European colonization the Native Americans had 
very limited needs, those confined mostly to bare necessities, and that the Euro- 
peans were the ones who influenced them toward higher urgings—is typical of 
the racist-colonialist myth of the civilizing mission. 

Accepting without question the European treatment of the indigenous 
peoples of the New World, Hegel states, “The [Native] Americans, then, are 
like unenlightened children, living from one day to the next, and untouched by 
higher thoughts or aspirations” (1998, 165). Even if this were true, we have to 
ask, What is wrong with being like children? Children are innocent of crimes 
against humanity. Children know no bigotry or prejudice. As a Christian, Hegel 
should have been reminded of Jesus’s statement that children are the nearest to 
God. Jesus taught that adults should be more like children in their simplicity and 
innocence of heart. 

Per his depiction of Native Americans, Hegel inevitably celebrates their 
replacement by enslaved Africans. “The weakness of their [the Native Ameri- 
cans’] physique was one of the main reasons why the negroes were brought to 
America as a labour force; for the negroes are far more susceptible to European 
culture than the Indians.” Hegel contrasts the Native Americans with the many 
free blacks in Brazil who successfully adopted European culture, including a 
physician named “Dr. Kingera, who first acquainted the Europeans with qui- 
nine.” He reports that an Englishman knew of many black skilled workers and 
tradesmen, “even clergymen and doctors, etc.” He adds, “But of all the free native 
Americans he knew, he could think of only one who had proved capable of study 


and who eventually became a clergyman; but he had died soon afterwards as a 
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result of excessive drinking” (1998, 165). He relies on the authority of a single 
Englishman to assert, with no apparent qualms, that the Native Americans could 
not be educated and that the rare specimen of educated native soon succumbed 
to alcohol. 

In a discussion of what humanity means, Hegel writes in the Phenomenol- 
ogy, “The man of common reason makes his appeal to feeling, to an oracle within 
his breast, he is finished and done with anyone who does not agree; he only has to 
explain that he has nothing more to say to anyone who does not find and feel the 
same in himself. In other words, he tramples underfoot the roots of humanity. 
For it is the nature of humanity to press onward to agreement with others; human 
nature only really exists in an achieved community of minds. The anti-human, 
the merely animal, consists in staying within the sphere of feeling, and being able 
to communicate only at that level” (1977b, 43, emphasis added). If Hegel knew 
what it meant to be human, why did he not have any remorse or express outrage 
for the death of millions of human beings in the Americas? Why did he not “press 
onward to agreement with others” in this case, Native Americans? Why did he 
not attempt to achieve “community of minds” with them? In Hegel’s paradigm 
of modern rationality, allegedly inferior people such as the Native Americans are 
supposed to give way to superior people such as he. That is the only way world 
history could march on and press forward toward the realization of full freedom. 

Hegel is cognizant of evil and injustice in history, but he sees them as part 
of the larger logic of the development of world spirit. As he has it, “In order to 
justify the course of history, we must try to understand the role of evil in the light 
of the absolute sovereignty of reason. We are dealing here with the category of 
the negative.” Hence, we “cannot fail to notice how all that is finest and noblest 
in the history of the world is immolated upon its altar.” Nevertheless, “reason 
cannot stop to consider the injuries sustained by single individuals, for particu- 
lar ends are submerged in the universal end. In the rise and fall of all things it 
discerns an enterprise at which the entire human race has laboured, an enterprise 
which has a real existence in the world to which we belong.” As a consequence, 
“the affirmative element is not to be found merely in emotional attachment or 
in the imagination, but is something which belongs to reality and to us, or to 
which we ourselves belong” (1998, 43). In such a way, by invoking the “absolute 
sovereignty of reason” over “emotional attachment,” Hegel rationalizes evil in 


history. Within the time period of the history of modernity, what Hegel calls the 
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“category of the negative,” I designate “negative modernity.” What he calls the 
“affirmative element,” I call “positive modernity.” 

Hegel dwells further on the theme of evil in history. “But if we say that uni- 
versal reason is fulfilled, this has of course nothing to do with individual empirical 
instances; the latter may fare either well or badly, as the case may be, for the con- 
cept has authorized the forces of contingency and particularity to exercise their vast 
influence in the empirical sphere” (emphasis added). Furthermore, as we “consider 
particular instances, we may well conclude that there is much injustice in the world, 
and there is certainly much to find fault with among individual phenomena. But 
we are not concerned here with empirical details; they are at the mercy of chance, 
which has no place in the present discussion.” Hegel calls criticism against injus- 
tice “subjective criticism.” Such criticism directed “solely at particular matters and 
their shortcomings—regardless of the universal reason behind it—is extremely 
facile; and inasmuch as it conveys an impression of good intentions towards the 
welfare of the whole, and lends itself an air of sincere benevolence, it can become 
extremely self-important and full of conceit” (1998, 66). What is remarkable about 
this passage is that Hegel himself is involved in all kinds of “subjective criticisms” 
imaginable, passing negative judgments (more of which we'll see in subsequent 
chapters) on almost every world culture and religion outside western Europe. It 
would be idiosyncratic to assume that his critique of these non-Western cultures 
is rational, objective, and in line with the universalistic goal of the “march of the 
world spirit” toward the realization of full freedom. 

Hegel is aware of the “violence” and “irrationality” of human passions in 
history, the “evil” and the “wickedness,” the downfall of “the most flourishing 
empires the human spirit has created.” This awareness may create a “profound 
pity for the untold miseries of individual human beings” in which we can “only 
end with a feeling of sadness at the transience of everything. And since all this 
destruction is not the work of mere nature but of the will of man, our sadness 
takes on a moral quality, for the good spirit in us (if we are at all susceptible to it) 
eventually revolts at such a spectacle” (1998, 68). 

Hegel says there is “nothing we can do about it [evil] now.” Indeed, “we retreat 
into that selfish complacency which stands on the calmer shore and, from a secure 
position, smugly looks on at the distant spectacle of confusion and wreckage.” 
Consistent with his developmentalist paradigm, he sees the “cunning of reason” at 


work in the dark pages of history. He ponders: “But even as we look upon history 
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as an altar on which the happiness of nations, the wisdom of states, and the virtue 
of individuals are slaughtered, our thoughts inevitably impel us to ask: to whom, 
or to what ultimate end have these monstrous sacrifices been made?” Although he 
sees that man “can be held responsible, for good as well as for evil” and that “only 
the animal can truly be described as totally innocent,” he still chastises what he 
calls the “litany of lamentations” that “the good and the pious . . . fare badly in the 
world, while the evil and the wicked prosper” (1998, 69, 91). 

Even at this point, Hegel’s account of evil in history does not extend to the 
fate of the Native Americans. He expresses no sorrow at that monumental evil of 
European modernity, the extermination of Native Americans. The evil that he 
refers to with so much sadness and sorrow is that of European history, not the 
fate of the Native Americans. He sees no “magnificent empires” in pre-Colum- 
bian America. Instead, he sees barbarism, savagery, and nations of unenlight- 
ened children; it is good they are gone. For him, genocide may be wrong in and 
of itself, but the genocide of Native Americans was not wrong because they were 
inferior human beings. With the same callous logic, he justifies the enslavement 
of Africans in the Americas. 

Hegel’s dialectic of the development of world history is the dialectic of devel- 
opment and progress for some but the dialectic of death and destruction for oth- 
ers. As the Polish philosopher Leszek Kolakowski puts it, “In Hegel’s system, 
rebellion against the existing world may be justified in a particular case, but we 
have no means of telling whether it is or not until destiny is accomplished. If 
it proves successful, this shows that it was historically right; if crushed, it will 
evidently have been only a sterile reaction of ‘what ought to have been’ (Sollen). 
The vanquished are always wrong” (2005, 66). The West won; ergo, it was right. 
The Third World lost; ergo, it was wrong. Such is the militaristic logic of Hegel’s 
“dialectic.” No wonder he was infatuated with men of war and conquest, but even 
here he was enamored of Western men only: Alexander, Caesar, and Napoleon. 

Disposing of Native Americans as “unenlightened children” who deserve 
extermination, Hegel moves on to discuss the European population in the New 
World. Because the indigenous population has “vanished—or as good as van- 
ished,” the “effective population comes for the most part from Europe, and every- 
thing that happens in America has its origin there.” The surplus population of 
Europe has migrated there. “America has [accordingly] become a place of refuge 
for the dregs of European society” (1998, 165, 166). 
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Hegel notes many advantages of European immigration to America. The 
European “emigrants have cast off much that might restrict them at home, and 
they bring with them the benefits of European self-reliance and European culture 
without the accompanying disadvantages; and to those who are willing to work 
hard, and who have not found an opportunity to do so in Europe, America cer- 
tainly offers ample scope” (1998, 166). 

North America owes its prosperity to industry. Its politics are republican, 
based on “civil order and firmly established freedom.” South America, by con- 
trast, is based on military force. It is full of continuous “military revolutions,” 
unable to form stable states like its northern counterpart. South America was 
Catholic, and it was conquered. North America, by contrast, was Protestant, and 
it was colonized. The North American states were “entirely colonised by the Euro- 
peans,” “industrious Europeans who applied themselves to agriculture, tobacco 
and cotton planting, etc.” The people were concerned with “the desire for peace, 
the establishment of civil justice, security, and freedom, and a commonwealth 
framed in the interests of the individuals as discrete entities, so that the state was 
merely an external device for the protection of property” (1998, 166-67). 

The Spanish, who dominated South America, enriched themselves by exact- 
ing tribute from the indigenous people. They relied on “force, adroitness, and self- 
confidence” in order to control and dominate the indigenous people. “The noble 
and magnanimous aspects of the Spanish character did not accompany them to 
America.” In the New World, “the population which has settled in North America 
is of a completely different order from that of South America” (1998, 167). 

Hegel compares North America with Europe. Unlike Europe, America 
“affords a perennial example of a republican constitution. It has a subjective 
unity; for the head of the state is a president who, as a guarantee against any 
monarchic ambitions, is elected for only four years.” North America contains 
countless Protestant denominations, a situation he calls the “anarchy of wor- 
ship.” “Religious affairs [there] are simply regulated in accordance with the 
desires of the moment.” He laments that “the most unbridled license prevails in 
all matters of the imagination, and there is no religious unity of the kind which 
has survived in the European states, where deviations are limited to a few con- 
fessions” (1998, 168). 

On the politics of North America, Hegel’s thought resembles the Marxist 
theory of the state. In “the politics of North America, the universal purpose of 
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the state is not yet firmly established, and there is as yet no need for a closely knit 
alliance.” He clarifies that a “real state and a real government only arise when 
class distinctions are already present, when wealth and poverty are far advanced, 
and when a situation has arisen in which a large number of people can no longer 
satisfy their needs in the way to which they have been accustomed” (emphasis 
added). Thus, “North America cannot yet be regarded as a fully developed and 
mature state, but merely as one which is still in the process of becoming; it has 
not yet progressed far enough to feel the need for a monarchy.” Moreover, North 
America is not yet a state in that people are still migrating, both from Europe 
and within the continent. A “state cannot truly exist as such until it has ceased to 
direct its energies into constant migration” (1998, 168, 169, 170). 

He closes his discourse on America with the following reflection. “America 
is therefore the country of the future, and its world-historical importance has yet 
to be revealed in the ages that lie ahead—perhaps in a conflict between North 
and South America. It is a land of desire for all those who are weary of the his- 
torical arsenal of old Europe.” He closes the book on America with finality: “It is 
up to America to abandon the ground on which world history has hitherto been 
enacted. What has taken place up to now is but an echo of the Old World and the 
expression of an alien life; and as a country of the future, it is of no interest to us 
here, for prophecy is not the business of the philosopher” (1998, 170-71). 

Although Hegel granted the possibility that America might “abandon the 
ground on which world history has hitherto been enacted,” it has instead become 
a reinvented, reenergized, and reinvigorated reincarnation of Old Europe. The 
“land of desire” that is Protestant North America has become the most advanced 
land of “commodity fetishism” in the world, reproducing on a massive scale what 
Hegel sees taking place in the Europe of his time. The “desire” has become the 
“dream’”—that is, the American dream, perhaps the most common hegemonic 
cultural perception of (the United States of) America both at home and abroad. 
In this land of “dreams,” anyone can achieve anything she sets her mind on. Of 
course, there are some “problems” such as racism, sexism, and so on that throw 
cold water on those having this warm, pleasant dream. 

The possible conflict between North America and South America that Hegel 
thought of as a possibility took the form of North American hegemony over 
South America and the Caribbean, from the Monroe Doctrine to the new mil- 
lennium push for globalization and free trade. America in general and North 
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America in particular followed the game of Old Europe. Hegel’s “advice” to strike 
a new path was not heeded to. 

Hegel nowhere mentions the enslaved African people of North America; it is 
as if they never existed. That the love of liberty by Europeans in North America 
was founded on the denial of the same for the millions of enslaved and colonized 
peoples seems to have escaped the notice of the philosopher of freedom. Both 
North America and South America thrived and prospered on the backs of Afri- 
can slaves. To make the former the home of rationality and freedom and the lat- 
ter the home of force and arbitrariness makes sense only from the standpoint of 
Hegel’s Protestant prejudice and his complete disregard for the enslaved Africans 
in both Americas. North America was the land of republican despotism—repub- 
licanism for white Protestants and despotism for enslaved Africans. South Amer- 
ica was the domain of dictatorial despotism. South America was consistent in 
its embrace of different forms of dictatorship: one for whites, another for blacks. 
North America, by contrast, was hypocritical in having within its bosom the 
irreconcilable systems of republican liberty for whites and unbridled despotism 
over blacks. In the powerful words of Frederick Douglass in his famous speech 
“What to the Slave Is the Fourth of July?” given at Rochester on July 5, 1852: “Go 
where you may, search where you will, roam through all the monarchies and des- 
potisms of the old world, travel through South America, search out every abuse, 
and when you have found the last, lay your facts by the side of the every-day 
practices of this nation, and you will say with me, that, for revolting barbarity 
and shameless hypocrisy, America reigns without a rival” (1969, 445). 

Having cast Native Americans as people without history embedded in the 
“natural spirit” and European America as the land of the future, hence not an 
object of historical reflection, Hegel moves on to the Old World. Declaring Africa 
unhistorical, he discusses what he considers the real theater of world history, 
“the conquering march of the world spirit as it wins its way to consciousness and 
freedom” (1998, 63, emphasis added). Let us now see how Hegel narrates this 


marching order of the world spirit. 


The “March of the World Spirit” 


Hegel sees world history as having an absolute beginning and an absolute end. It 
“travels from east to west; for Europe is absolutely the end of history, just as Asia 
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is the beginning.” Although “the earth is a sphere, history does not move in a 
circle around it, but has a definite eastern extremity, i.e., Asia” (1998, 197). 

In one of his most important reflections on the process of development of 
world history, Hegel writes: “The spirit is free; and the aim of the world spirit in 
world history is to realize its essence and to obtain the prerogative of freedom. 
Its activity is that of knowing and recognising itself, but it accomplishes this in 
gradual stages rather than at a single step. Each new individual national spirit 
represents a new stage in the conquering march of the world spirit as it wins its way 
to consciousness and freedom” (1998, 63). Each stage of national spirit consti- 
tutes a moment in the development of the whole of world history. Each national 
spirit fulfills its duty and passes on, handing the baton over to the spirit that 
comes next in the relay of historical progress. 

Hegel uses Montesquieu’s term spirit of the nation to explain the process of 
world history. “The spirit of the nation is therefore the universal spirit in a par- 
ticular form,” Hegel says; “the world spirit transcends this particular form, but 
it must assume it in so far as it exists, for it takes on a particular aspect as soon 
as it has actual being or existence.” Furthermore, “the particular character of the 
national spirit varies according to the kind of awareness of spirit it has attained.” 
In this course of development of world history, the “particular spirit of a particu- 
lar nation may perish; but it is a link in the chain of world’s spirit’s development, 
and this universal spirit cannot perish” (1998, 53). 

The “spirit of a nation” gives way to its successor only after having fulfilled 
its historical task. “When the spirit of a nation has fulfilled its function, its agility 
and interest flag; the nation lives on the borderline between manhood and old 
age, and enjoys the fruits of its efforts.” Glowing with the memory of its bygone 
golden age, the nation now “lives on with the satisfaction of having achieved its 
end.” It thus “falls into fixed habits which are now devoid of life, and thus moves 
gradually on towards its natural death.” This death of the spirit of a nation comes 
only after the consummation of its success. It then becomes superfluous. When 
“a nation is fully developed and has attained its end, its profounder interests 
evaporate” (1998, 59, 58). Such is Hegel’s rendering of what is known convention- 
ally as the rise and fall of civilizations. 

The death of one national spirit is the ground for the rise of a new and higher 
national principle. “The death of a national spirit is a transition to new life, but 


not as in nature, where the death of one individual gives life to another individual 
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of the same kind. On the contrary, the world spirit progresses from lower deter- 
minations to higher principles and concepts of its own, to more fully developed 
expressions of its Idea.” The “reawakening of nature is merely the repetition of 
one and the same process; it is a tedious chronicle in which the same cycle recurs 
again and again. There is nothing new under the sun. But this is not so with the 
sun of the spirit. Its movement and progression do not repeat themselves, for 
the changing aspect of the spirit as it passes through endlessly varying forms is 
essentially progress.” The national spirit “does not simply fade away naturally 
with the passage of time, but is preserved in the self-determining, self-conscious 
activity of the self-consciousness.” When a national spirit dies, “it dies only in its 
capacity as a national spirit.” And yet as a “national spirit, it belongs to world his- 
tory, and its task is to attain knowledge of its function and to comprehend itself 
by means of thought” (1998, 63, 61). 

Hegel uses a metaphor from the plant world to explain the process of world 
history and the role played by individual national spirits. Each national spirit 
“brings a fruit to maturity, for its activity is directed towards the fulfillment of its 
principle.” But the fruit does not “fall back into the womb from which it emerged; 
the nation itself is not permitted to enjoy it, but must taste it instead in the form 
of a bitter draught. It cannot refuse to drink for it has an infinite thirst for it.” 
Drinking satisfies its thirst, but the “price of its satisfaction is its own annihilation 
(although it also heralds the birth of a new principle). The fruit again becomes the 
seed, but the seed of another nation, which it brings to maturity in turn.” Each 
national spirit plays its historic role and is sacrificed on the altar of progress, 
leaving space for a new and higher national principle, a substitution that contin- 
ues until the consummation of the realization of full freedom. Having fulfilled 
its mission in history, the national spirit merges with “the principle of another 
nation, so that we can observe a progression, growth and succession from one 
national principle to another.” The principles of the national spirits, which form 
a link in the chain of “necessary progression,” are “themselves only moments of 
the one universal spirit, which ascends through them in the course of history to 
its consummation in an all-embracing totality” (1998, 62-63, 56, 65). 

Hegel calls the national spirits of world history “world-historical nations.” 
A “nation is only world-historical in so far as its fundamental element and basic 
aim have embodied a universal principle; only then is its spirit capable of produc- 


ing an ethical and political organisation.” By contrast, if “nations are impelled 
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merely by desires, their deeds are lost without trace (as with all fanaticism), and 
no enduring achievement remains. Or the only traces they leave are ruin and 
destruction.” And just as there are world-historical nations, there are world-his- 
torical individuals: “The ends which world-historical individuals set themselves 
in fact correspond to what is already the inner will of mankind” (1998, 145, 88). 

In the universal spirit of world history, the particular national spirits vary 
according to the “different degrees of knowledge of freedom.” Accordingly, the 
“Orientals do not know that the spirit or man as such are free in themselves. And 
because they do not know this, they are not themselves free. They only know that 
One is free; but for this very reason, such freedom is mere arbitrariness, savagery, 
and brutal passion, or a milder and tamer version of this which is itself only an 
accident of nature, and equally arbitrary. This One is therefore merely a despot, 
not a free man and a human being” (1998, 54). 

In contrast with the Orient is the Greek world. “The consciousness of free- 
dom first awoke among the Greeks, and they were accordingly free; but, like 
the Romans, they only knew that Some, and not all men as such, are free.” The 
“Greeks not only had slaves, on which their life and the continued existence of 
their estimable freedom depended, but their very freedom itself was on the one 
hand only a fortuitous, undeveloped, transient, and limited efflorescence, and, 
on the other, a harsh servitude of all that is humane and proper to man.” Then 
the third and final stage in the development of the consciousness of freedom 
occurred in the Germanic world. “The Germanic nations, with the rise of Chris- 
tianity, were the first to realize that man is by nature free, and that freedom of the 
spirit is his very essence” (1998, 54). 

Hegel summarizes these “different degrees of knowledge of freedom”: “firstly, 
that of the Orientals, who knew only that One is free, then that of the Greek and 
Roman world, which knew that Some are free, and finally, our own knowledge 
that All men are as such free, and that man is by nature free.” These classifications 
“supply us with the divisions we shall observe in our survey of world history and 
which will help us to organize our discussion of it” (1998, 54-55). 

He identifies the three stages in the development of the consciousness of 
freedom in world history as “unfree particularity,” where only one man is free; 
“imperfect and partial” awareness of freedom, where some are free; and freedom 
in its “purely universal form,” wherein “man as such” is free (1998, 130). These 
phases correspond to the Oriental, the Greek and Roman, and the Germanic 
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stages, respectively. The Hegelian vision of history as development and progress 
from a lower to a more perfect attainment of freedom—in which the Oriental, 
Greek and Roman, and Germanic phases are seen as successive and progressive 
stages—shows the remarkable affinity between Hegel and Marx. Marx, in his 
famous introduction to Contribution to the Critique of Political Economy (1970), 
identifies the stages of world history as Asiatic, ancient, medieval, and modern, 
in that order of progression. 

The various stages of world history, represented by their respective national 
spirits, are essential moments for the realization of full freedom. As Hegel has it 
the Phenomenology, each stage is but a moment in the development of the whole of 
world history. He calls it “impatience” to look for the result without the process. The 
“length of this path [of progress of world history] has to be endured, because, for 
one thing, each moment is necessary; and further, each moment has to be lingered 
over.” The world spirit “has had the patience to pass through these shapes over the 
long passage of time, and to take upon itself the enormous labor of world-history.” 
In Hegel’s analogy to the plant world, each new stage—the bud, the blossom, and 
the fruit—negates its predecessor, yet they all are “moments of an organic unity in 
which they not only do not conflict, but in which each is as necessary as the other; 
and this mutual necessity alone constitutes the life of the whole” (1977b, 17, 2). 


Classification of World History 


Hegel devises three different classifications for understanding the development 
of world history: dual, triple, and quadruple. In the dual classification, he divides 
history into pre-Christian and Christian eras. He states, “God has revealed him- 
self through the Christian religion; that is, he has granted mankind the possibil- 
ity of recognizing his nature, so that he is no longer an impenetrable mystery.” 
Christianity is the religion that “has revealed the nature and being of God to 
man. Thus we know as Christians what God is; God is no longer an unknown 
quantity.” Christians “are initiated into the mysteries of God, and this also sup- 
plies us with the key to world history. For we have here a definite knowledge of 


providence and its plan.” In Christianity, the “spirit is reconciled and united with 


2. For Hegel’s account on Christianity, see Tibebu 2008. 
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its concept, in which it had developed from a state of nature, by a process of inter- 
nal division, to be reborn as subjectivity” (1998, 40-41, 131, emphasis added). In 
Hegel’s scheme, humanity comes out of the state of nature fully, completely, and 
universally only at the Germanic-Christian stage of world history in general and 
at the Protestant-bourgeois modernity substage in particular. 

In The Philosophy of History, Hegel states, “God is thus recognised as Spirit, 
only when known as the Triune. This new principle is the axis upon which the His- 
tory of the World turns. This is the goal and the starting point of History” (1956, 
319). If Christianity is the axis upon which world history turns, if it contains both 
the goal and the starting point of history, if in Christianity the concept becomes 
one with the object, then what we have is the validity of the claim to absolute truth 
of the demarcation of history into “before Christ” and “anno Domini.”* 

The triple classification of world history, which Hegel calls the “three main 
principles in the older continents” (the Old World), consists of “the Far Eastern 
(i.e. Mongolian, Chinese or Indian) principle, which is also the first to appear in 
history; the Mohammedan world, in which the principle of the abstract spirit, of 
monotheism, is already present, although it is coupled with unrestrained arbi- 
trariness; and the Christian, Western European world, in which the highest prin- 
ciple of all, the spirit’s recognition of itself and its own profundity, is realised” 
(1998, 128-29). 

In the quadruple classification, Hegel identifies the Oriental, the Greek, the 
Roman, and the Germanic phases. He calls the first stage of history (the Oriental) 
the childhood of history.* This stage of “natural spirit is still immersed in nature 


3. For a detailed discussion on this subject, see Tibebu 2008. Karl Lowith writes, “The history 
of the world is to Hegel a history B.C. and A.D. not incidentally or conventionally but essentially” 
(1970, 57). 

4. Herder had earlier articulated the age metaphor for the phases of world history (childhood, 
adulthood, manhood, and old age). In Another Philosophy of History for the Education of Mankind, 
written in 1774, he writes about what he calls “analogy with the life-ages of man.” He identifies the 
Oriental, Egyptian, Greek, and Roman ages as the childhood, boyhood, adulthood, and manhood of 
history, respectively. Quite in line with what Hegel would later state in his philosophy of world his- 
tory, Herder writes, “No one is alone in his age; he builds on what has come before, which turns into 
and wants to be nothing but the foundation of the future—thus speaks the analogy in nature, the 
talking image of God in all works! Evidently it is so with the human race!” Accordingly, “the Egyp- 
tian could not exist without the Oriental; the Greek built upon them, the Roman lifted himself atop 
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and is not yet self-sufficient; it is therefore not yet free, and has not undergone the 
process by which freedom comes into being.” But still there are found “states, arts 
and the rudiments of learning already in existence; but they are still rooted in 
the soil of nature” (1998, 130). This region is the “soil of nature” not yet warmed 
enough by “the sun of the spirit.” 

The Oriental world is one where spirit has not broken out of nature yet but 
has established states, arts, and so forth. We see a conflict in Hegel’s view here. 
On the one hand, he says that history begins with states. The Oriental world has 
formed many of the oldest states in history: China, India, Persia, and Egypt. To 
this extent, they are world-historical nations. On the other hand, because they are 
still immersed in the “natural spirit,” they are not truly historical. Hegel’s solution 
to this seeming contradiction in his philosophy of world history is to say that Ori- 
ental history is not real history, but what he calls “unhistorical history.” In the Ori- 
ent, “history is still predominantly unhistorical, for it is merely a repetition of the 
same majestic process of decline. The innovations with which courage, strength, 
and magnanimity replace the splendours of the past go through the same cycle 
of decline and fall. But it is not a true downfall, for no progress results from all 
this restless change. Whatever innovation replaces that has been destroyed must 
sink and be destroyed in turn; no progress is made: and all this restless movement 
results in unhistorical history” (1998, 199, emphasis added). The idea that no prog- 
ress occurs in the Orient is the hallmark of orientalism, a viewpoint that Hegel 
shares.° By “true downfall,” Hegel means a downfall that constitutes the ground 
for the next stage in the progress of world history. He credits Persia as being the 
first nation to experience such “true downfall”—that is, by laying the ground for 
the next, higher stage, the Greek. In his view, the Oriental world not only does 
not achieve progress over time but cannot even fall down productively. It simply 
rotates around the axis of the same recurrent “majestic ruin.” 

“The Oriental spirit is closer in its determination to the sphere of intuition, 
for its relationship to its object is an immediate one.” And intuition is proper 


to childhood. “Such is the principle of the Oriental world: the individuals have 


the back of the entire world—true progression, progressive development, even if none in particular 
were to benefit from it!” (2004, 12, 13, 21, 31). 
5. For a critique of orientalism, see A. Frank 1998; Said 1979; Tibebu 1990. 
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not yet attained subjective freedom within themselves, but appear as accidental 
properties of the underlying substance.” This “substance” of the Oriental spirit 
“is not purely abstract;” it is rather “present to the natural consciousness in the 
shape of a head of state, and everything is seen as belonging exclusively to him” 
(1998, 199-200). Enter the domain of Oriental despotism. The state in the Ori- 
ental world is one of “natural communities patriarchically governed” (1967, 220). 
The Oriental state is a theocracy. “God is the secular ruler, and the secular ruler 
is God; the ruler is both of these simultaneously, and the state is ruled by a God 
incarnate.” The “splendour of the Oriental way of life” is such that subjective free- 
dom “has not yet come into its rights.” There the “substantial forms . . . contain 
all the determinations of reason, but in such a way that the individual subjects 
remain purely accidental.” Hegel subclassifies the Oriental states: the “theocratic 
despotism” of the Chinese and Mongolian empires; the “theocratic aristocracy” 
of India; and the “theocratic monarchy” of Persia (1998, 200-201). 

The Oriental world is a world of contradiction: “On the one hand, therefore, 
we find permanence and stability, and on the other, a self-destructive arbitrari- 
ness.” This world is the domain of “unrestrained arbitrariness,” a “terrible unap- 
peased arbitrariness” (1998, 201). In the Philosophy of Right, Hegel writes, “In the 
Oriental state nothing is fixed, and what is stable is fossilized; it lives therefore 
only in an outward movement which becomes in the end an elemental fury and 
desolation. Its inner calm is merely the calm of non-political life and immersion 
in feebleness and exhaustion” (1967, 220). 

He sees the Oriental state, with all its alleged defects, as the beginning of 
world history. “A still substantial, natural, mentality is a moment in the develop- 
ment of the state, and the point at which any state takes this form is the absolute 
beginning of its history” (1967, 220). And yet “within these [Oriental] states, we 
do not find a purpose of the kind which we would describe as political.” The Ori- 
ental state is a nonpolitical state, one in which subjective freedom is subsumed 
under substantial freedom, instead of being reconciled with it. In the Orient, “the 
state is an abstraction which has no universal existence for itself; it is not the uni- 
versal end but the sovereign who constitutes the state. As already remarked, this 
phase [of world history] can be likened to that of childhood in general” (1998, 
202). The state is so critical for the realization of full freedom that Hegel would 
write, “Man owes his entire existence to the state, and has his being within it 


alone.” Furthermore, “only in the state does man have a rational existence.” The 
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state is the institution in which “the spiritual Idea [is] externalised in the human 
will and its freedom. All historical change is therefore essentially dependent 
upon the state, and the successive moments of the Idea appear within it as dis- 
tinct constitutional principles” (1998, 94, 120). 

Having explained the state in these various ways, how does Hegel define that 
institution in the Orient and elsewhere other than western Europe? In the Ori- 
ent, because the individual is not conscious of his essential freedom, the Oriental 
state is not a true state. As he puts it in Philosophy of Right, “an oriental despo- 
tism is not a state, or at any rate not the self-conscious form of state which alone 
is worthy of mind, the form which is organically developed and where there are 
rights and a free ethical life.” The “state has a life-giving soul, and the soul which 
animates it is subjectivity, which creates differences and yet at the same time 
holds them together in unity” (1967, 173, 283). The Oriental state is bereft of such 
“life-giving soul.” 

The transition to the second phase of world history, the Greek stage, passes 
through Persia and Egypt. In a fine example of the Eurocentric construction 
of world history, Hegel states, “While China and India remained fixed in their 
principles, the Persians form the true transition from the Orient to the west.” As 
Persia is “the outward transition, so also is Egypt the inner transition to the free 
life of Greece.” With bold arrogance, he declares: “In Egypt, we encounter that 
contradiction of principles [between freedom and despotism, spirit and nature] 
which is the mission of the west to resolve” (1998, 200-201, emphasis added). 

Greece represents the original foundation of the “mission of the west.” 
Greece, with its “noble paganism,” represents “adolescence.” This adolescence 
is the domain of “beautiful freedom”; the “principle of individuality, of subjec- 
tive freedom, has its origin here, although it is still embedded in the substantial 
unity.” In the Greek world, the “two extremes of the Oriental world—subjec- 
tive freedom and substantiality—are now combined; the kingdom of freedom— 
not that of unrestrained and natural freedom but of ethical freedom—is now 
realised.” The end the Greek world aspires to “is not arbitrary or particular but 
universal, for it takes the universal end of the nation as the object of its will and 
its knowledge” (1998, 129, 202). 

The Greek world is “truly harmonious; like a lovely but ephemeral and 
quickly passing flower, [it] is a most serene yet inherently unstable structure.” 


Although the Greek world unites that which is separate in the Orient—substantial 
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and subjective freedom—“their union cannot survive in the form it assumes in 
Greece.” The “ethical life of Greece will therefore be an unstable one which works 
towards its own dissolution.” This brings about the “downfall of the entire realm” 
(1998, 202, 203). Let us remind ourselves that Hegel considers downfall as good; 
it denotes historicity. By contrast, the Orient is impervious to such downfall— 
hence, its “unhistorical history.” After the downfall of the adolescence of world 
history comes the Roman Empire. 

The Roman Empire constitutes the third stage of world history, that of “the 
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manhood of history.” “Manhood follows neither the arbitrary will of a master, nor 
its own aesthetic arbitrariness; its life is one of arduous labour and service, not of 
the free and happy pursuit of its own end.” The Roman world is an imperial state. 
This imperial state makes abstract universality possible. Here “free individuals 
are sacrificed to its rigorous demands, and they must dedicate themselves to it in 
the service of the abstract universal.” The contribution of the Roman world lies 
in the elaboration of the principle of personal rights. “The universal subjugates 
the individuals, who must surrender themselves to it; but in return, their own 
universality, i.e. their personality, is recognized: they are treated as persons with 
rights of their own in their capacity as private individuals.” As the “principle of 
abstract universality is developed and realised, the individual is absorbed into it; 
and from this process, the subject emerges as a distinct personality. As a result, the 
individual subjects become isolated from one another.” It was this atomistic world 
that entailed a universal power in the form of the imperial state. Roman abstract 
universality created the “world of formal abstract right, the right to property.” 
Therefore, “the individual personality gains the ascendant with the progress of 
history and the disintegration of the whole into atoms can only be restrained by 
external force” (1998, 203-5). This “external force” was the Roman imperial state. 

It should be noted that although the Roman epoch represents the third stage 
of world history, it is not the sublation of the previous two stages—the Oriental 
and the Greek. It is not the negation of negation. The Roman phase is one of 
abstract universality, not concrete universality. It therefore cannot be the subla- 
tion of the preceding two stages of world history. 

Hegel identifies the fourth phase of world history: “the empire of self- 
knowing subjectivity marks the rise of the real spirit; this is the beginning of the 
fourth phase in history, which in natural terms, would correspond to the old age 
of spirit” (1998, 205, emphasis added). The “rise of the real spirit” is a telling turn 
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of phrase—as if what occurred previously in world history, from the Oriental 
through the Roman stages, were the realm of the spurious spirit. 

The principle of the fourth epoch of world history is “spiritual reconcilia- 
tion.” This epoch consists of “two parts.”: abstract spirituality and concrete spiri- 
tuality. The first phase of the fourth epoch of world history is one of “spiritual 
abstraction” in which “worldly existence is at odds with itself, and is given over to 
savagery and barbarism; it is accompanied by a total indifference towards worldly 
things.” This phase is represented by Islam, which Hegel calls “the Mohammedan 
world.” In Islam, “the Oriental world reaches its highest transfiguration and its 
highest perception of the One.” In empirical history, Islam came after Christi- 
anity, but in the progress of history toward absolute freedom, in the Idea, Islam 
comes before Christianity. As such, Islam is “a more primitive system than that 
of Christianity” (1998, 206). By “primitive,” Hegel means “prior to” but also rela- 
tively undeveloped. 

In the tripartite classification of the stages of world history, Islam belongs 
to the second stage, although it is categorized as belonging to the first phase of 
the last (fourth) stage in the quadruple classification. In The Philosophy of His- 
tory, Hegel discusses Islam under the fourth stage of world history, right before 
he examines Charlemagne (1956, 355-60). Hegel argues that it was with Char- 
lemagne that Christianity achieved world importance (1998, 206). 

The second phase of the fourth stage of world history Hegel calls “Ger- 
manic,” a name that he uses interchangeably with “Christian.” He uses the term 
Germanic world in that “those nations on which the world spirit has conferred its 
true principle may be called the Germanic nations” (1998, 206). In his Philosophy 
of Right, he calls this Germanic phase the “principle of the north, the principle 
of the Germanic peoples.” It is the phase of “the reconciliation and resolution of 
all contradiction,” the actualization of “self-conscious rationality” (1967, 222). In 
Faith and Knowledge, he describes this phase thus: “the principle of the North, 
and from the religious point of view, of Protestantism. This principle is subjectiv- 
ity for which beauty and truth present themselves in feelings and persuasions, 
in love and intellect” (1977a, 57). Unlike in the world of Islam with its abstract 


universality, in Christianity “the spiritual principle has translated itself into a 


6. For Hegel’s view on Islam, see Tibebu 2008. 
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concrete world.” This principle is the “consciousness and volition of subjectivity 
as a divine personality” (1998, 206). 

Hegel explains the principle of the Germanic or Christian phase of the “realm 
of the real spirit.” “The realm of the real spirit has as its principle the absolute rec- 
onciliation of subjectivity which exists for itself with the diversity which exists in 
and for itself, i.e. with that true and substantial condition in which the subject is 
free for itself in so far as it accords with the universal and has an essential exis- 
tence: in short, the realm of concrete freedom” (1998, 206). The realm of the real 
spirit is the realm of concrete freedom; concrete freedom is Protestant-bourgeois 
modernity, the most complete account of which is given in the Philosophy of Right 
(1967, 160-61). 

The fourth stage of world history and the Germanic phase are thus not 
exactly identical. The Germanic phase constitutes the second, higher, consum- 
mated phase of the fourth stage, whereas Islam occupies the first, lower stage. 

Hegel explains the different stages of world history by analogy with the 
development of a human being. The “child starts out with sensory emotions; man 
next proceeds to the stage of general representations, and then to that of com- 
prehension, until he finally succeeds in recognizing the soul of things, i.e. their 
true nature.” The fourth phase corresponds to the “old age of the spirit”: “In the 
natural world, old age is equivalent to weakness. But the old age of the spirit is 
the age of its complete maturity, in which it returns to a condition of unity while 


retaining its spiritual nature” (1998, 205). 
The Dialectic of Geography and History 


In the Lectures on the Philosophy of World History, Hegel discusses the relation- 
ship between the natural environment and history. Hegel, like Aristotle (1958), 
Montesquieu (1999), and Ibn Khaldun (2005), the latter of whom he was unaware, 
saw the natural environment as enhancing or inhibiting the “progressive libera- 
tion” of spirit from its immersion in nature. His philosophy of history can be 


called “cautious environmental determinism.”’ 


7. Chiekh Anta Diop (1990) articulates a geographical-environmental perspective in the 


understanding of world history. He classifies world history into two “cradles”: the “northern cradle” 
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Hegel sees the natural environment as having effects on history and social 
organization. Its influence should not be overrated, though. However “necessary 
the connection between the spiritual and the natural principle may be, we must 
not rest content with everyday opinions and ascribe over-specific effects and 
influences to climate.” Relating to the idea that the “mild Ionic sky” produced 
a Homer, Hegel says that although “[the coast of Asia Minor] did undoubtedly 
contribute much to the charm of the Homeric poems,” “[it] has always been the 
same, and is still the same today; nevertheless only one Homer has arisen among 
the Ionic people” (1998, 154). 

As Hegel sees it, “all development involves a reflection of the spirit within 
itself in opposition to nature, or an internal particularization of the spirit as 
against its immediate existence, i.e. the natural world.” Indeed, “nature is there- 
fore the original basis from which man can achieve inward freedom. ... But where 
nature is too powerful, his liberation becomes more difficult.” As a consequence, 
extreme environments lack the natural basis for spiritual development. “Climate 
does have a certain influence, however, in that neither the torrid nor the cold 
region can provide a basis for human freedom or for world-historical nations.” 
It is accordingly “essential that man’s connection with nature should not be too 
powerful in the first place.” A critical passage reads: “Extreme conditions are not 
conducive to spiritual development. Aristotle has long since observed that man 
turns to universal and more exalted things only after his basic needs have been 
satisfied. But neither the torrid nor the frigid zone permits him to move freely, 
or to acquire sufficient resources to allow him to participate in higher spiritual 
interests.” Hegel continues: “Man uses nature for his own ends; but where nature 
is too powerful, it does not allow itself to be used as a means. The torrid and frigid 
regions, as such, are not the theatre on which world history is enacted. In this 
respect, such extremes are incompatible with spiritual freedom” (1998, 154, 155). 

Because extreme zones are not conducive to the rise and development of 


civilization, “all in all, it is therefore the temperate zone which must furnish the 


and the “southern cradle.” He calls the regions where the two cradles overlap the “intermediate 
zone.” He accordingly classifies Euro-Asia as the northern cradle, Africa as the southern cradle, and 
the Middle East as the intermediate zone. He sees these two cradles as being essentially different 


from each other in all aspects of social organization, including in gender relations. 
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theatre of world history.” Within the temperate zone, Hegel singles out the north- 
ern part as “particularly suited for this purpose, because at this point, the earth 
has a broad breast (as the Greeks put it), i.e. the continents are closely connected” 
(see Aristotle 1958, 296; for a critique, see Blaut 1993). Hegel says further, “In 
terms of botany and zoology, the northern zone is therefore the most important 
one; the largest number of animal and vegetable species is found in it, whereas 
in the south, where the land is broken up into separate points, the natural forms 
also diverge widely from one another” (1998, 155). 

In the realm of the impact of geography on history, “the universal relation 
which is of most importance to history is that of land and sea.” Hegel classi- 
fies the land aspect as having three “fundamental distinctions”: the “waterless 
uplands; secondly, valley formations which are watered by rivers; and thirdly, 
the coastal regions.” These “three moments are the most essential of those which 
admit of conceptual differentiation, and to which all other determinations can be 
reduced” (1998, 156). 

The first moment—that is, the waterless uplands—consists of “that solid, 
metallic element which remains indifferent, enclosed, and amorphous—the 
uplands with their great steppes and plains. They may well furnish impulses to 
activity, but such impulses are of a wild and mechanical nature.” These “water- 
less plains are primarily the abode of nomads, as of the Mongol and Arab nations 
in the Old World. The nomads are in themselves of a mild disposition, but their 
principle is an unstable and volatile one” (1998, 156). 

Nomads “are not tied to the soil, and they know nothing of those rights 
which, in an agricultural society, oblige men to live together.” The “restless prin- 
ciple” of nomadic life entails patriarchal political structure, wars and depreda- 
tions, and “even assaults on other peoples.” The people assaulted are “at first 
subjugated, and then the invaders become amalgamated with them.” Hegel goes 
on to describe the “restless principle” of the nomadic people: “The wanderings 
of the nomads are purely formal, because they are confined within uniform and 
circumscribed paths. But this limitation is merely factual; the possibility exists 
for them to sever their ties.” In other words, “the spirit of restlessness does not 
really lie in the nations themselves.” Nomadic life by its nature “fosters the indi- 
vidual personality and an unruly and fearless independence, but also the abstract 
quality of fragmentation.” The mountains of Asia are the “the seat of pastoral 


existence; but their varied soil also makes agriculture possible.” Mountain life is 
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too restricting and isolating. “If such a [mountainous] nation finds the locality 
too restricting, it only needs a leader for it to swoop down on the fertile valleys 
and plains.” The “natural conflicts which occur in Asia are invariably based on 
antithesis of this kind” (1998, 156, 157). 

The second natural region consists of the “broad river valleys” (emphasis 
omitted). In these major river valleys, the “gradual accumulation of silt has 
made the soil fertile, and the land owes its entire fertility to the rivers which 
have shaped it. It is here that centres of civilisation, which brings with it internal 
independence, first arose.” This independence is not, however, the “unenlight- 
ened independence” of the nomadic life but rather that of a “differentiated state,” 
which “leads instead to a process of internal development.” In a description that 
could easily read as Marxist historical materialism, Hegel states of the first civi- 
lizations: “The river plains are the most fertile lands; agriculture becomes estab- 
lished there, and with it, the rights of communal existence are introduced. The 
fertile soil automatically brings about the transition to agriculture, and this is in 
turn gives rise to understanding and foresight” (1998, 158-59). “Understanding 
and foresight,” the domain of bifurcated consciousness, in which spirit emerges 
out of its immersion in nature, began in Asia, the land of the beginning of agri- 
culture. Thinking becomes a vocation with the emergence of a thinking class. 
The separation of manual and mental labor ensues. Class division comes into 
the scene.® 

The agrarian revolution in the procuring of the means of subsistence is “not 
a question of gaining immediate satisfaction for individual needs, for these are 
now satisfied in a universal manner.” This universal satisfaction brought about 
by the introduction of agriculture means that the “cares of man are no longer 
confined to a single day, but extend far into the future.” For this future-oriented 
satisfaction of needs, “tools have to be invented, and practical ingenuity and art 
develop.” Legal systems also arise. “Fixed possessions, property, and justice are 


instituted and this in turn gives rise to social classes.” With the agrarian revolu- 


8. In “Who Thinks Abstractly?” Hegel writes that those who think abstractly are the “unedu- 
cated, not the educated. Good society does not think abstractly because it is too easy, because it is 
too lowly (not referring to the external status)—not from an empty affection of nobility that would 
place itself above that which it is not capable, but on account of the inward inferiority of the matter” 


(2002, 285). 
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tion, the “demand for manufactured implements and the need to conserve pro- 
visions lead to a settled existence, confined to a specific locality.” In this way, 
“natural isolation is overcome by this mutually determined and exclusive . . . 
independence; a condition of universality prevails, and the purely particular is 
excluded from it.” This economic foundation of settled agrarian life “opens up 
the possibility of a universal sovereign—and, what is more important, of the rule 
of law.” Nomadic “aimless expansion” comes to an end. “Great empires grew up 
in such countries, and the foundations of powerful states are laid. This process 
of finite development, therefore, is not one of aimless expansion, but adherence 
to the universal.” In sum, “in Oriental history, we shall encounter states which 
have only just attained this condition, i.e. the empires on the banks of the rivers 
of China, and the Ganges, the Indus, and the Nile” (1998, 159). 

Hegel states the extent to which water and land facilitate or hinder interde- 
pendence and communication. We “have become accustomed to look on water as 
a creator of divisions. The main objection to this is that nothing unites so effec- 
tively as water, for the civilized are invariably river territories. Water is in fact 
the uniting element, and it is the mountains which create divisions. If countries 
are separated by mountains, they are separated far more effectively than they 
would be by a river or even by the sea.” In other words, “it is far more difficult to 
communicate by land than it is by water.” Communications “between America 
and Europe are much easier than in the interior of Asia or America.” Europe- 
ans, who have gone around the world since the “discovery of America and the 
West Indies,” have scarcely ventured into the interior of Africa and Asia (1998, 
159-60). 

The third division consists of the “coastal countries” (emphasis omitted). 
These coastal countries “are linked with the sea, and have expressly developed 
this relationship.” Hegel sees the relation to the sea as being of critical impor- 
tance in world history. “The sea in fact always gives rise to a particular way of life. 
Its indeterminate element gives us an impression of limitlessness and infinity, 
and when man feels himself part of this infinity, he is emboldened to step beyond 
his narrow existence.” The sea contrasts with the land (as it does also with city 
life). The sea is “limitless, and it is not conducive to the peaceful and restricted 
life of cities as the inland regions are.” Land-bound life entails the restriction of 
freedom, whereas sea-bound life enhances it. “Land—in the sense of the broad 


river valleys—binds man to the soil; consequently a whole series of ties attaches 
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him to the locality he lives in. But the sea lifts him out of these narrow confines. 
The sea awakens his courage; it lures him on to conquest and piracy, but also to 
profit and acquisition” (1998, 160). The Somali pirate is courageous in his brazen 
attack on the high seas, but the Amhara peasant in neighboring Ethiopia wor- 
ries when the rivers fill up during the summer rainy season. Per Hegel, then, the 
Amhara peasant is cowardly. 

The sea is hazardous terrain to navigate. Those who venture on the high seas 
may well have adventure in mind, but they face grave danger, too. However, they 
also profit by going to sea. Their adventure is of “a courageous quality, and gives 
the individual a consciousness of greater freedom and independence. It is this 
which elevates acquisition and trade above their usual level and transforms them 
into a courageous and noble undertaking” (1998, 161). 

To take on the high seas is take on death itself. The man who goes to the sea 
is risking his life in a different kind of “struggle for recognition”: fame, fortune, 
and fidelity to king and country. Only the brave take on such a charge. “The sea 
awakens men’s courage; those who sail on it to earn their livelihood and wealth 
must earn them by hazardous means. They must be courageous, and they must 
put their lives and riches at stake and treat them with contempt. The quest for 
riches . . . is elevated into a courageous and noble activity in so far as it is directed 
towards the sea” (1998, 161).° 

The sea awakens not only men’s courage, but also their cunning. Courage 
and cunning need to form a united front to achieve success on the high seas 
because “bravery in face of the sea must be coupled with cunning; for the ele- 
ment which confronts such bravery is itself cunning, and the most unstable and 
treacherous of all the elements.” The ship is the means to navigate the high seas, 
the instrument through which man neutralizes the destructive forces of those 
seas in his courageous, noble, and cunning undertaking. The ship, “this swan of 
the seas,” is “an instrument whose invention does the highest credit both to man’s 
boldness and to his understanding” (1998, 161). 


9. For a detailed account of the horrors of the lives of sailors on slave ships, see Rediker 2008. 
Rediker shows that many sailors took on the challenge of working on the slave ships not out of a 
sense of courage or adventure, but because they were forced and tricked into it. In many cases, they 
were made drunk and indebted so that they would have to sign their way on to a ship of the high seas. 


10. For a discussion of the slave ship as a floating dungeon, see Rediker 2008. 
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Hegel compares the sea-bound civilizations of western Europe with civiliza- 
tions that are land bound. “The Oriental states, splendid edifices though they are, 
lack this maritime outlet from their limited landbound existence, even if—as in 
the case of China—they are themselves situated on the sea.” For these states, the 
sea “is merely the termination of the land, and they have no positive relationship 
with it. The activity which the sea inspires is of a wholly peculiar nature, and it 
breeds a wholly peculiar character” (1998, 161). 

Hegel sees the relationship between Africans and the sea as being similar to 
that of Asians and the sea. In the Philosophy of Subjective Spirit, he writes, “In the 
interior of Africa proper, cut off as it is from the free element of the sea in that 
it is surrounded by high mountains close to the coast, the spirit of the natives is 
unexpressed, feels no impulse towards freedom, suffers universal slavery without 
resistance” (1979a, 2:69). 

Proximity to the sea is not sufficient by itself for the aspiration toward and 


attainment of full freedom. Hegel cites India as a case in point: 


Spirit cannot however be liberated solely by the proximity of the sea. The Indi- 
ans are evidence of this, for since the earliest times, although they have had 
natural access to it, they have slavishly observed the law which forbids them to 
navigate. Cut off by despotism from this wide, free element, from universality 
in this its natural existence, they consequently display no capacity for liberat- 
ing themselves from the ossification of social divisions intrinsic to the caste 
relationship. This ossification is fatal to freedom, and would not be tolerated by 


a nation given to the free navigation of the sea. (1979a, 2:69) 


The Oriental civilizations’ allegedly “limited and landbound existence” gen- 
erates their lack of courage; lack of courage implies fear of taking risk; fear of 
taking risk engenders lack of development and progress. Hegel must not have 
been familiar with Admiral Cheng Ho’s famous expedition in the early fifteenth 
century. Even if he was, he probably would have focused on the later cancella- 
tion of those expeditions rather than on their having taken place. Bent as he was 
on proving the fearless, courageous, cunning, and noble undertaking of the ris- 
ing European bourgeois world, he would have justified in any way possible the 
“peculiarities” of the Western man’s adventures compared with the lack of such 


adventures in the most advanced Oriental civilizations, such as China and India. 
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As noted earlier, Hegel critiques those who see Homer in light of the Ionic 
sky and rightly says that the “coast of Asia Minor has always been the same, and 
is still the same today; nevertheless only one Homer has arisen among the Ionic 
people” (1998, 154). If only one Homer emerged out of the land of the Ionic sky, 
why would it be such a big deal that no one emerged in India? Hegel here, of 
course, is ignoring the empirical, real history of India: that Indians have taken 
on the high seas for millennia. The monsoon winds testify to Hegel’s ignorance. 

In the Philosophy of Right, he addresses the question of land-sea relations 
within European history, this time with particular reference to the family-civil 
society-state triad. Contrasting the family with civil society, he writes, “The 
principle of family life is dependence on the soil, on land, terra firma. Similarly, 
the natural element for industry, animating its outward movement, is the sea. 
Since the passion for gain involves risk, industry though bent on gain yet lifts 
itself above it; instead of remaining rooted to the soil and the limited circle of 
civil life with its pleasures and desires, it embraces the element of flux, danger, 
and destruction” (1967, 151). 

The sea makes possible “the greatest means of communication,” creating 
“commercial connexions between distant countries and so [creating] relations 
involving contractual rights.” Commerce “of this kind is the most potent instru- 
ment of culture, and through it trade acquires its significance in the history of the 
world.” As opposed to Europe, the land-based civilizations of Egypt and India 
“have become stagnant and sunk in the most frightful and scandalous supersti- 
tion” (1967, 151). 

In the Philosophy of Right, Hegel identifies three classes in modern bourgeois 
society: the substantial or immediate class, the reflecting or formal class, and the 
universal class (1967, 131). The substantial (agricultural) class is the immediate 
class incapable of articulating the universal, tied instead to land and family. This 
class lives what Marx and Engels in the Communist Manifesto call the “idiocy of 
rural life” (2001, 40). The formal (business) class is the reflecting class—articulat- 
ing, willing, and living that which is the universal. This class became the embodi- 
ment of freedom, just as the peasantry was that of immersion in nature. Spirit 
coming out of nature is the bourgeoisie coming out of its precapitalist social set- 
ting. Spirit in its most developed form is thus capital. 

The distinction between the immediate class and the reflecting class is related 


to that between town and country and, more important, between land and sea. 
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The immediate class is land based, whereas the business class is sea based. The 
town in modern bourgeois society, says Hegel, is “the seat of the civil life of busi- 
ness,” whereas the country is “the seat of an ethical life resting on nature and the 
family.” The substantial class, tied to the soil, is of “comparatively little reflection 
and independence of will.” Its “mode of life is in general such that this class has 
the substantial disposition of an ethical life which is immediate, resting on fam- 
ily relationship and trust” (1967, 154-55, 131). 

For Hegel, European history is essentially a history of the relation with the 
sea, or it is not European. “The European state is truly European only in so far as it 
has links with the sea. The sea provides that wholly peculiar outlet that Asiatic life 
lacks, the outlet which enables life to step beyond itself. It is this which has invested 
European political life with the principle of individual freedom” (1998, 196). 

In his paradigm of land-sea relations, civilizations such as Egypt and India, 
by virtue of their alleged fear of the high seas, are conceptually on the same plane 
as the immediate class of European society. Whereas Egypt and India were sea- 
fearing, immediate, particularistic, and timid civilizations, modern bourgeois 
Europe was a sea-faring, adventure-driven, universality-reflecting, world civili- 
zation. The distinction between East and West becomes a distinction between 
“fear” and “fare,” respectively. This is Hegel’s fanfare theory of world history. 

Hegel sums up what he calls the “three departments of the natural world” 
by reiterating that the “greatest contrast is that between the inland principle and 
that of the coastal regions.” He further notes, “More highly developed states com- 
bine the distinct attributes of both; the stability of the inland regions and roving 
character of coastal life with all its contingencies” (1998, 161, 162). 

Coastal Europeans have lived by the sea for millennia, yet it was only in the 
past half-millennium that they took to the high seas. Why? Did “other” people 
such as the Chinese, the Indians, the Arabs, and so on take to the high seas before 
the Europeans did? If the answer is yes, which is the case historically, how, then, 
does one explain this time difference? Hegel’s Eurocentrism prevented him from 
seeing that modern Europeans followed the path of the high seas as traversed 
by “other “peoples before them, that it was the magnetic compass invented by 
the Chinese that Europeans used in their “fearless” and “courageous” venture 
onto the high seas, and other such historical details. Hegel makes it sound as if 
Europeans had always been sea-faring people, which they were not (Blaut 1993). 
Yet he was very much aware of the isolated “darkness” of the European Middle 
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Ages and the contrasting maritime adventures of Islamic civilizations elsewhere. 
During these European Middle Ages, no “brave white men” took on the high 
seas. Instead, Europe was enveloped in what its critics called the “Dark Ages.” 
Although this designation, too, is a misnomer, the point is that Hegel never 
acknowledges this reversed situation and completely misrepresents both the East 
and the West in his history. 

He extrapolates from a specific historical epoch—Western-dominated capi- 
talism based on sea power—an absolute and ahistorical depiction of Europe as 
the continent that took on the high seas, whereas other civilizations remained 
shy and timid (Blaut 1993). His philosophy of history is thus profoundly bour- 
geois in the Marxist sense, among many others. That is, the specific historical 


epoch of capitalism is presented as if it were eternal. 


Africa 
The Domain of the Senses 


Hegelian discourse regards Africa—what passes for Africa—as a vast tumul- 
tuous world of drives and sensations, so tumultuous and opaque as to be 
practically impossible to represent, but which words must nevertheless grasp 
and anchor in pre-set certainty. 


—ACHILLE MBEMBE, On the Postcolony 


IN HIS PHILOSOPHY OF WORLD HISTORY, Hegel defines African existence 
as one confined in the sphere of natural immediacy. Africa is located in the state of 
nature, and Africans’ life is fixated at the level of sense-certainty. This level of con- 
sciousness represents the lowest, poorest, and most abstract stage of consciousness. 
All that Hegel says about Africans in his writings and lectures rotates around the 
axis of the three D’s: defamation, degradation, and dehumanization.’ This chapter 
provides a detailed account of this aspect of his philosophy of history. 

Hegel provides the most detailed account of Africa in Lectures on the Phi- 
losophy of World History (see Walsh 1976, 185). Achille Mbembe sees this account 
“as the archetype of what would become the colonial mode of speaking about 
Africa” (2001, 176). Hegel also deals with Africa in his various lectures on the 
philosophies of religion and fine arts as well as in the Philosophy of Subjective 
Spirit, discussed in chapter 4. 


1. Fanon writes that colonialism “turns its attention to the past of the colonized people and 
distorts it, disfigures it, and destroys it.” He sees this process as part of the “effort to demean history 
prior to colonization” (2004, 149). In a similar vein, Steve Biko writes of the “deliberate oppression, 


denigration, and derision” of Africans in white discourse and practice in South Africa (2002, 21). 
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In Lectures on the Philosophy of World History, he offers two classifications 
of Africa: dual and triple. In the first, Africa is divided into what he calls “North 
Africa” and “southern Africa.” He demarcates them as follows: “North Africa lies 
on the Mediterranean Sea and extends westwards along the Atlantic; it is sepa- 
rated from southern Africa by the great desert—a waterless sea—and by the River 
Niger. The desert is a more effective division than the sea, and the character of the 
people who live immediately on the Niger reveals the difference between the two 
regions particularly clearly” (1998, 173). 

Regarding the triple classification of Africa, he writes, “One might almost 
say that Africa consists of three continents which are entirely separate from one 
another, and between which there is no contact whatsoever. The first of these is 
Africa proper, the land south of the Sahara desert. . . . The second is the land 
to the north of the desert, a coastal region which might be described as Euro- 
pean Africa. And the third is the region of the Nile, the only valley land of 
Africa, which is closely connected with Asia” (emphasis added).* These three 
“continents” or “parts” of Africa are “essentially distinct from one another. The 
divisions in its geographical configuration are so pronounced that even the dif- 
ferences in its spiritual character remain tied to these physical peculiarities” 
(1998, 173). For Hegel, there are not only three geographical Africas, but also 
three African “spirits” corresponding to the geographical distinctions: European 
Africa, Asian Africa, and Africa proper. 

“European Africa” includes “Morocco, Fas (not Fez), Algeria, Tunis, and 
Tripoli.” This “whole region does not really belong to Africa but forms a single 
unit with Spain, for both are part of one and the same basin.” The “prolific French 
writer and politician de Pradt has said that, in Spain, one is already in Africa.” 
“European Africa” is a “non-independent portion of Africa, for it has always been 
subject to foreign influences; it is not itself a theatre of world-historical events, 
and has always been dependent on revolutions on a wider scale.” It was colonized 
by the Phoenicians, who settled Carthage, and then by the Romans, the Vandals, 
the Byzantines, the Arabs, and finally the Turks, “under whom it dissolved into 


2. Nineteenth-century British historian W. Winwood Reade identifies “three grand races” 
and “three grand geological divisions” in Africa: the Libyan, the intermediate, and “the negro.” For 


him, the “negro forms an exceptional race in Africa” (1967, 401, 400). 
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various piratical states.” This is “a country which merely shares the fortunes of 
great events enacted elsewhere, but which has no determinate character of its 
own.” Therefore, this portion of Africa, “like the Near East, is oriented towards 
Europe; it should be and must be brought into the European sphere of influence, 
as the French have successfully attempted in recent times” (1998, 173-74). Hegel 
sees “European Africa” the same way he sees India—as a land of foreign con- 
quest, without a history of its own. He supported its conquest by France in the 
early nineteenth century. 

In the dual classification, Egypt is included as being part of North Africa, 
but in the triple classification it is set apart. It is in the triple classification that 
Hegel directly addresses Egypt, which he calls “the land of the Nile” because it 
“depends on this river for its entire existence and life.” “Unlike North Africa,” 
Egypt became “the centre of a great and independent culture. It has an associa- 
tion with the Mediterranean, an association which was at first interrupted but 
then intensively cultivated at a later date” (1998, 174). I discuss Hegel’s views on 
Egypt more fully in chapter 7. 

The rest of Africa consists of what Hegel calls “Africa proper.” This chapter 
is devoted to the discussion of that Africa. In Hegel’s three Africas, North Africa 
participated in world-historical events, although those events and processes were 
external to it; Egypt possess its own history and vitality, playing a role in the 
development of the world spirit; but Africa proper has no role at all to play in 
world history—either its own history, like Egypt, or that of foreigners, like North 
Africa.’ Let us now turn to Hegel’s “Africa proper.” 


Africa Proper 


Hegel explains what he calls “Africa proper” (referred to hereafter as “Africa”): 


“What we understand as Africa proper is that unhistorical and undeveloped land 


3. In contemporary Africanist discourse, the distinction between super-Saharan North 
Africa and black or sub-Saharan Africa corresponds to Hegel’s dual classification. It departs from 
his triple classification in that whereas for him North Africa is divided into Asian and European 
North Africa, in contemporary Africanist discourse it is seen as a single entity, just North Africa. 
And also unlike Hegel, who saw only Egypt as belonging to Asia, contemporary Africanist studies 


sees the entire North Africa as an extension of the Asian Middle East. 
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which is still enmeshed in the natural spirit, and which had to be mentioned here 
before we cross the threshold of world history itself” (1998, 190). It is the domain 
of nature’s tyranny over spirit. “Africa proper” is more than a geographic descrip- 
tion; it is a philosophical category of extreme otherness. Let us see how Hegel 
parses this domain of the “natural spirit” called “Africa.” 


Hegel begins his lecture on Africa as follows: 


Africa proper is the characteristic part of the whole continent as such. We have 
chosen to examine this continent first, because it can well be taken as anteced- 
ent to our main enquiry. It has no historical interest of its own, for we find its 
inhabitants living in barbarism and savagery in a land which has not furnished 
them with any integral ingredient of culture. From the earliest historical times, 
Africa has remained cut off from all contacts with the rest of the world; it is the 
land of gold, forever pressing in upon itself, and wrapped in the dark mantle 
of night. Its isolation is not just a result of its tropical nature, but an essential 
consequence of its geographical character. It is still unexplored, and has no con- 


nections whatsoever with Europe. (1998, 174, emphasis added) 


This paragraph contains three main ideas. First, Africa has neither history nor 
any integral culture. It is instead wrapped in the “dark mantle of night” for want 
of civilization. Second, Africa has been isolated from the outside world. And 
third, Africa is a land of riches (gold). These three ideas form the core of African 
identity as constructed in the annals of Western modernity, with Hegel laying 
down the paradigmatic foundation. It was not until the 1960s that the very idea of 
African history was not seen as an oxymoron. Nowadays Africa is seen as having 
a history and culture of its own. It is now accepted in scholarly circles that Africa 
has had relations with the outside world. Moreover, Africa is seen as being on the 
path of “development” and “progress.” And yet the subtext of the discourse on 
Africa continues to remain essentially Hegelian because Africa is still perceived 
through the prism of essential otherness. 

The claim of Africa’s isolation from the outside world is one of the most pow- 
erful in the Eurocentric construction of world history. Africa’s alleged savagery 
and barbarism are explained by its alleged isolation from the rest of the world. 
“Africa has remained cut off from all contacts with the rest of the world.” On 


what historical authority could Hegel make such a statement? Leaving aside the 
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fallacious history, one might ask philosophically what constitutes isolation. First 
and foremost, Hegel makes a geographic and conceptual blunder when he com- 
presses all Africa south of the Sahara under one big umbrella of isolation. The 
West African kingdoms of Ghana, Mali, and Songhay were not cut off from the 
outside world. They were actively involved in the long-distance trade and cultural 
brilliance of the larger world, primarily the Islamic. East Africa was part of the 
long-distance trade network of the Indian Ocean and the Arabian and Persian 
gulfs. Christian Ethiopians traveled to the Holy Land, just as Muslim Africans 
took the hajj to Mecca. And so on and so forth. 

Further, this argument denies that Africa itself forms part of the “world,” 
from which it is supposedly “isolated.” Why does Hegel draw a distinction 
between Africa and the world?! Why not see Africa in the world? Because Africa 
is ruled out from being part of the world, it is supposed to belong to this world 
only when it “opens” itself up to the world or when some outside force makes 
her “open up.” Africa is the land of riches, so the West justifies its intrusion into 
Africa with the ideology of a “civilizing mission.” Europe introduces the light of 
the spirit to dispel the darkness that is Africa. Europe brings Africa into the fold 
of world history. 

Hegel states that the “main characteristic of Africa proper is that it appears 
to be predominantly an upland region, and in particular, that it has a very nar- 
row coastal strip, habitable only in a few isolated spots.” This geographic condi- 
tion is supposedly the reason for Africans’ inability to venture on the high seas, 
unlike Europeans’ ability to do so. The interior of Africa is swampland. “Given 
these natural conditions, the Europeans have gained little knowledge of the Afri- 
can interior.” In contrast with Africa proper, the “northern part [of Africa] is in 
the process of acquiring a new character through contact with the Europeans.” 
Contact with Europeans spells contact with civilization. From his allegation that 
upland Africa is the seat of barbarous and ferocious hordes, Hegel makes the 


statement, “In this main portion of Africa, history is in fact out of the question. 


4. In many academic institutions in the United States today, there are courses with titles such 
as “America and the World,” as if America is either outside the world or a world by itself alongside 
the rest of the world. It is likewise commonplace to write and think about the West and the world, 


with the same Eurocentric distinction drawn between the two entities. 
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Life there consists of a succession of contingent happenings and surprises. No 
aim or state exists whose development could be followed; and there is no subjec- 
tivity, but merely a series of subjects who destroy one another” (1998, 174-76). 

History for Hegel begins when humanity consciously separates itself from 
nature. Africans, he alleges, fail to do that. They remain stuck at the stage of 
the undifferentiated unity of nature and spirit. As people of sense consciousness, 
Africans are unable to aim for anything. Aiming for something implies artic- 
ulating the universal, transcending the here and now, and projecting into the 
future. Africans roam the wilderness without aim or purpose. Africa belongs to 
Hobbes’s state of nature. 

Hegel draws a fundamental distinction between the Westerner and the Afri- 
can. The distinction is based on what he calls “the universal spirit and form of the 
African character.” This African character “is difficult to comprehend, because 
it is so totally different from our own culture, and so remote and alien in relation 
to our own mode of consciousness. We must forget all the categories which are 
fundamental to our own spiritual life, i.e. the forms under which we normally 
subsume the data which confront us; the difficulty here is that our customary 
preconceptions will still inevitably intrude in all our deliberations.” Hegel goes 
on to say about the African that if “we wish to understand him at all,” we “must 
put aside all our European attitudes.” In order to comprehend the African “cor- 
rectly,” the European should “not think of a spiritual God or of moral laws.” 
Instead, he needs to “abstract from all reverence and morality, and from every- 
thing we call feeling. All this is foreign to man in his immediate existence, and 
nothing consonant with humanity is to be found in his character. For this very 
reason, we cannot properly feel ourselves into his nature, no more than into that 
of a dog, or of a Greek as he kneels before the statue of Zeus. Only by means of 
thought can we achieve this understanding of his nature; for we can feel that 
which is akin to our own feelings” (1998, 176, 177, emphasis added). 

For Hegel, Africa proper does not belong to humanity proper. That is why he 
says that for the European to understand the African, he needs to step out of his 
intellectual universe and enter the “dark continent” that is Africa. The question 
is: How can the European enter the African universe if he cannot pierce through 
it as a European? Does the European need to be an “honorary African” in order 


to understand the African world? If so, was Hegel an honorary African? 
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Hegel provides us with a clue to how he, or the European as such, can under- 
stand the African character without having to be African. In his 1827 Lectures 
on the Philosophy of Religion, he states, “It is difficult to get the sense of an alien 
religion from within. To put oneself in the place of a dog requires the sensibilities 
of a dog.” Likewise, “we cannot possibly know what it would mean to transpose 
ourselves into their [the people of magic’s] place, so that we could sense their 
determinate limits; for that would mean filling the totality of one’s subjectiv- 
ity wholly with these characteristics.” Nevertheless, they “remain always objects 
of our thoughts, not of our subjectivity, of our feeling; we can grasp such reli- 
gions, but we cannot get the sense of them from within. We can grasp the Greek 
divinities, but we cannot get the inner sense of genuine adoration toward a divine 
image of that kind” (1995-98, 2:536). Because Westerners such as Hegel cannot 
enter the magic-infested African religious universe, for they are not equipped 
with the sense of its inner feeling and belong to an entirely different religion, they 
can study it only by objectifying the subject. In this remarkable passage, Hegel 
saves himself and other Europeans from the terror of becoming Africanized in 
order to know African religion—that is, magic—from within. 

As people limited to sense consciousness, Africans cannot articulate univer- 
sality. “It must be said in general that, in the interior of Africa, the consciousness 
of the inhabitants has not yet reached an awareness of any substantial and objec- 
tive existence.” Substantial objectivity includes “God, the eternal, justice, nature, 
and all natural things.” Africans, Hegel charges, “have not yet attained this rec- 
ognition of the universal; their nature is yet compressed within itself; and what 
we call religion, the state, that which exists in and for itself and possesses absolute 
validity—all this is not yet present to them.” To be stuck at the level of the sensu- 
ous, the emotional, and the intuitive is not an ephemeral condition of African 
existence. Rather, it defines the very character of the African. “The characteristic 
feature of the Negro is that their consciousness has not yet reached an awareness 
of any substantial objectivity—for example, of God or the law—in which the will 
of man could participate and in which he could become aware of his own being.” 
Hegel says further, “The African, in his undifferentiated and concentrated unity, 
has not yet succeeded in making this distinction between himself as an individ- 
ual and his essential universality, so that he knows nothing of an absolute being 
which is other and higher than his own self” (1998, 176-77). 
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Hegel lends credence to this allegation rather casually: “the circumstan- 
tial reports of the missionaries fully bear this out” (1998, 177). Yet in his 1824 
Lectures on the Philosophy of Religion, he is somewhat skeptical of missionary 
reports on African religion. “Our information on the state of these peoples [A fri- 
cans] comes mainly from missionaries of bygone days, and recent reports are few 
and far between; one must accordingly be on one’s guard against much of the 
earlier information, especially since the missionaries are natural enemies of the 
sorcerers. All the same, the general picture is amply confirmed by a multitude of 
reports” (1995-98, 2:276). In his view, Islam was the only force that overcame to 
a limited degree the universality-challenged African character. “Mohammedan- 
ism seems to be the only thing which has brought the negroes at all nearer to 
culture.” Moreover, the “Mohammedans also know better than the Europeans 
how to penetrate the interior of the country [Africa]” (1998, 177). What Hegel is 
articulating here is that even though missionary reports are prejudicial because 
“missionaries are natural enemies of the sorcerers,” they have been confirmed by 
other late reports, including those by travelers. Thus, he concludes, the “general 
picture” of African religions provided by missionaries and others must be true. 
But he does not ask whether it is possible that these missionaries and travelers 
did not understand what they “saw” in Africa. Given the “strangeness” of a cul- 
ture that shocked them in its “primitive savagery,” is it possible that Europeans 
were not really disposed to comprehend it? What in a nutshell is the relationship 
between power and the production of knowledge? The missionary enterprise in 
Africa was one of “scriptural imperialism”: in other words, the logic of West- 
ern Christian power was driven to obliterate African culture, the foundation of 
which was African religion (see Sugirtharajah 2001). Yet it was ironically this 
missionary knowledge production that Hegel relied on as his source of informa- 
tion about African religion. 

The essence of Hegel’s racist philosophical anthropology pertaining to the 


African reads as follows: 


Thus, man as we find him in Africa has not progressed beyond his immediate 
existence. As soon as man emerges as a human being, he stands in opposition 
to nature, and it is this alone which makes him a human being. But if he has 
merely made a distinction between himself and nature, he is still at the first 


stage of his development: he is dominated by passion, and is nothing more than 
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a savage. All our observations of African man show him as living in a state of 
savagery and barbarism, and he remains in this state to the present day. The 
negro is an example of animal man in all his savagery and lawlessness, and if we 
wish to understand him at all, we must put aside all our European attitudes. 
(1998, 177, emphasis added) 


In saying the “negro is an example of animal man in all his savagery and lawless- 
ness,” Hegel reserves a special place for Africans. He announces that the African 
does not belong to the camp of humanity proper. Here we are at the heart of 
Hegel’s dehumanization of Africans. He calls no one but the African “animal 
man,” not even the Native Americans whose genocide he welcomed with cheers. 
He is critical of all religions but Protestant Christianity, of all cultures includ- 
ing his beloved Greece, and almost of all peoples and civilizations from Rome 
to Byzantium, India to Egypt, the Crusades to the English Reform Bill, and the 
French Revolution to Germany’s backwardness. Yet in spite of his critical stance 
toward all these things, including his harsh indictment of and utmost contempt 
for India, Hegel identifies no one but the African as “animal man.” This term 
surpasses the merely derogatory. Indeed, Hegel uses terms such as barbarism, 
sensuousness, savagery, caprice, despotism, cannibalism, and fetishism to describe 
people and events almost everywhere in the world, including Europe. He even 
calls the young Goethe and Schiller “barbaric.” “The first productions of Goethe 
and Schiller are of an immaturity, yes even of a crudity and barbarity, that can 
be terrifying.” But he nevertheless calls them “these two geniuses, our national 
poets” (1998-99, 1:28). Moreover, Africans are not the only people Hegel says 
have no history. The Slavic people of Europe, alongside European women and 
peasants, are also depicted as people without history. Native Americans have no 
history, and even the history of the Orient is “unhistorical.” Hence, Africa’s spe- 
cial place in Hegel’s paradigm is not secured by its lack of history, though much 
ink has been spilled over that connection. Rather, that place resides in his char- 
acterization of the African as “animal man.” 

For Hegel, human life in Africa is animal existence. The African is a slave 
to nature as well as to his own raw natural impulses. The African lacks self- 
control and self-consciousness. The African lives a merely natural, unreflective, 
unexamined life. The African is the negation of Socrates. The African “animal 


man” world is a halfway station between “animality proper” and “humanity 
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proper,” if I may be allowed to use the latter expression. The African is not “ani- 
mal proper” in that he has consciousness, although one that has not advanced 
beyond mere sense-certainty. Yet the African is also not “human proper” in that 
he is bereft of awareness of anything universal such as God, law, constitution, 
or immortality. 

In fact, the discourse on the African as animal man was not Hegel’s inven- 
tion. It was the normative discursive form of knowledge of his time that only grew 
worse with the onset of scientific racism during the second half of the nineteenth 
century, reaching its apogee in Nazism. Colonial discourse describes Africans in 
zoological language.’ As Frantz Fanon puts it, “In plain talk, he [the colonized] is 
reduced to the state of an animal. And consequently, when the colonist speaks of 
the colonized he uses zoological terms” (2004, 7). 

Hegel describes the alleged animal life of Africans: “Thus, in Africa as a 
whole, we encounter what has been called the state of innocence, in which man 
supposedly lives in unity with God and nature. For in this state, man is as yet 
unconscious of himself. The spirit should not remain permanently in such a 
state, however, but must abandon this primitive condition. This primitive state of 
nature is in fact a state of animality.” The human destiny is to be free. “Man is not 
truly a human being until he knows what goodness is, has experienced opposi- 
tion, and become divided within himself. For he can only know what is good if 
he also has knowledge of evil. For this reason, the state of paradise is not a perfect 
one” (1998, 178). In other words, the African is neither good nor evil because 
he is stuck at the level of sense consciousness—he has not “experienced opposi- 
tion” through the attainment of bifurcated consciousness. The African is “animal 


man” in part because he lives in a state of nature. Anyone who lives in the state 


5. In On the Postcolony, the Cameroonian intellectual Achille Mbembe, following Fanon, 
writes that the discourse of “the native as nothing, as thing, and as animal is a creation of the 
colonizer.” It is the “colonizer who summons this nothing into existence, creates it as a thing 
and domesticates it as an animal. This nothing, this thing, and this animal are a creation and 
object of the colonizer’s imagination, the supreme example of the power of his/her arbitrariness” 
(2001, 188). For colonial discourse, the African is nothing because she is a thing; she is a thing 
because she is nothing. In a nonracist reality, the African is not a nothing; rather, she is no thing. 
The recognition of Africans’ humanity requires the breakup of the single word nothing into two 


words, no thing. 
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of nature lives an animal life. Living in the state of nature, Africans relate with 
nature naturally, not spiritually. 

Hegel does remind us that man is an animal, after all. As if to assuage the 
hurt of the insult to African humanity, he states in the Aesthetics: “Man is an 
animal, but even in his animal functions, he is not confined to the implicit, as 
the animal is; he becomes conscious of them, recognizes them, and lifts them, 
as for instance, the process of digestion, into self-conscious science. In this way 
man breaks the barrier of his implicit and immediate character, so that precisely 
because he knows that he is an animal, he ceases to be an animal and attains 
knowledge of himself as spirit” (1998-99, 1:80). Man is animal only when he fails 
to attain knowledge of himself as spirit. The African, according to Hegel, fails to 
achieve such knowledge of his spiritual essence and so stays in the animal stage 
of human consciousness. 

The most fitting Hegelian category for the African would be that of “animal 
humanity.” Hegel explains this category as follows: “Animal humanity is alto- 
gether different from animality proper. The spirit is present from the beginning; 
but the spirit at first exists only in itself, as natural spirit, on which the character 
of humanity is nevertheless already imprinted. The child has no rationality, but 
it does have the real capability of becoming rational. The animal, on the other 
hand, is incapable of attaining self-consciousness” (1998, 133). This reasoning 
is straight Aristotelianism, which undergirds Western metaphysics (Garnsey 
1996).° The African, living in the state of nature, lives in the condition of the 
“natural spirit.” As a human being, he has the potential to attain self-conscious- 
ness, something closed to the world of the animal proper. The African is like a 
child, lacking rationality but having “the real capability of becoming rational.” 
Hegel was not a biological racist; he did not believe that some people were born 
biologically inferior to others. He was instead a geocultural racist—that is, one 
who believed that the African environment and the African existence condi- 
tioned by it were inferior to the environment and peoples of Europe. Hegel was 
an environmental racist of a different sort. 

Hegel knows that “Africa proper” is not a continent inhabited by “ani- 


mals proper” walking on two legs. The situation is rather one in which Africa, 


6. For a study of the affinity between Hegel and Aristotle, see Ferrarin 2001. 
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enmeshed in the “natural spirit,” is what spirit ought not to be or to remain. 
Africa ought not to be, for the “natural spirit is essentially what spirit ought not 
to be or to remain” (1995-98, 3:93). Humanity ought not to remain in its natural 
state, as it has in Africa. It must overcome its naturality and be one with God, “for 
the Natural is the Unspiritual” (1956, 324). For Hegel, the African, as the natural, 
is the “unspiritual,” for he fails to annul the natural in him. 

In Hegel’s paradigm, the African’s relation with nature has not been “recon- 
structed by thinking”; it is “totally dense” (1995-98, 3:98)—that is, based on 
feeling, instinct, and intuition. Africa is nature that refuses to extinguish itself; 
Africa is no Phoenix. It instead is a phalanx of raw nature deployed against spirit. 

For Hegel, Africa represents the unbroken extension of nature (Tibebu 2008, 
78). The African universe is one of identification with nature, contingency, imme- 
diacy, caprice, sensuousness, emotion, intuition, and so forth. And yet, for Hegel, 
nature is reason implicit—in other words, reason that has not yet come to its own 
self-knowledge (see chapter 2). This is where Hegel’s theory of the educability of 
Africans comes in. As implicit reason, the African, the abode of the undifferen- 
tiated unity of nature and spirit, can be “uplifted” out of his immersion in the 
natural and be made to embrace self-conscious spirit. In this process, his implicit 
reason becomes explicit or manifest. To be uplifted, though, the African needs 
a fulcrum in the form of someone from outside Africa, someone whose culture 
reconciles nature and spirit in a higher form. This uplifter of the African out of 
the “dark continent” of immersion in the merely natural to the light of reasoned 
spirit is none other than the Western, white, Christian, bourgeois man whose 
philosophical spokesperson is Hegel. The white man goes to Africa and utters 
the words, “Let there be light!” And there is light. Once the African is “uplifted” 
out of the merely natural and made European-like, he is no longer African. If left 
to their own devices, however, Africans remain the embodiment of nature. As 
such, they are prey to what Hegel calls “unbounded and unbridled contingency” 
that is “submerged in the irrationality of externality” (1970, 1:209). The formula 
is simple: Africans, as people of the senses, are people of nature; Europeans, by 
contrast, are people of self-conscious reason. 

In order to have a comprehensive account of Hegel’s views about Africa and 
Africans, we must first examine his portrait of African religion, from which he 
derived all the other elements of the African character. For Hegel, religion offers 
the best clue to any people’s character. 
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African Religion 


In his last lectures on the philosophy of religion given in 1831, recorded by David 
Friedrich Strauss, Hegel gives his analysis of religion by beginning “with the con- 
cept of religion, i.e., what it is implicitly or for us.” The “next thing is to see how 
this concept of religion realizes itself and for itself. It is only in the true religion 
that consciousness first matches the concept of religion; while the concept of reli- 
gion is also present in lower religions, it is present only implicitly, and what it is 
in truth is not yet present in consciousness.” He calls religions where the concept 
does not match the consciousness “untrue religions, even if they have the concept 
of religion implicit within them” (1995-98, 2:721). 

Because religion defines the proper abode of humanity itself, to be without 
religion is to be deprived of what constitutes true humanity. As Hegel puts it, “No 
one is so utterly depraved, so lost, so bad, and so wretched as to have no religion 
at all or to have [no] knowledge or awareness of it—even if it were only to fear it 
or long for it or hate it. Since we are human beings and not animals, [religion] is 
not an alien sensation or intuition for us” (1995-98, 1:91). 

In Hegel’s classification of world religions, African religion belongs to 
immediate or nature religion. In the Phenomenology, he classifies natural religion 
as belonging to the domain of “immediate consciousness or to sense-certainty” 
(1977b, 419). In the 1824 Lectures on the Philosophy of Religion, as in the Phenom- 
enology, he divides world religions into three broad categories: “nature religion,” 
“spiritual religion,” and the “religion of freedom” (emphasis omitted). He states 
that this threefold classification of religions “must not be taken in a merely sub- 
jective way; rather it is a necessary classification that follows objectively from the 
nature of spirit.” The last stage of religion is absolute religion, “where the spirit is 
for itself” (1995-98, 3:173, 2:237). “Absolute religion” is the term Hegel uses for 
Christianity.’ 

For Hegel, African religion is not religion proper. It is magic. His dictum is: 
“Africa proper” has no religion proper because “Africa proper” is no domain of 
humanity proper. He gives more detailed attention to magic, including African 
religion, in his 1824 lectures than in the 1827 and 1831 ones. In the 1824 Lectures 


7. For a detailed analysis of Hegel’s views on Christianity, see Tibebu 2008. 
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on the Philosophy of Religion, he puts the Eskimo religion of magic “on the lowest 
rung of spiritual consciousness.” Although Africans and the Chinese occupy the 
same level of religion of magic as the Eskimos, there is “no longer the completely 
raw, primitive shape of magic” as among the Eskimos (1995-98, 2:274-75). Hegel 
places African religion on a rung a little higher than that of the Eskimos, just as 
he generally puts Africans a little above Native Americans. Africans survived 
their encounter with negative modernity; Native Americans died from it. Ergo, 
Africans are superior to Native Americans. This Hegelian “logic” was social Dar- 
winist before Darwin and Spencer. In the Hegelian “great chain of being,” those 
who perished in the encounter with Western modernity proved to have been 
inferior to those who survived it.® 

For Hegel, magic is not religion. Referring to the religions of the Africans, 
Mongols, and Chinese in his 1824 Lectures on the Philosophy of Religion, he says, 
“This religion is more magic than religion. In it the relationship of the spiritual 
to the natural is such that the spiritual exists as the power of nature and accord- 
ingly appears in this first form as immediate self-consciousness; this is the first 
shape in which nature religion appears.” He nevertheless uses the expression 
“religion of magic.” “This religion of magic is most widespread in Africa among 
the Negroes; it is already referred to by Herodotus and it has also been found 
in recent times.”? He continues, “At the same time there are only a few cases in 
which these peoples [Africans] invoke their [magical] power over nature, for 
they need but little, their needs are few, and in assessing their situation we must 


leave out of account the manifold need in which we stand, the tangled skein of 


8. On the medieval idea of the “great chain of being,” see Lovejoy 1965. Peter C. Hodgson, 
editor of Hegel’s Lectures on the Philosophy of Religion, states in a footnote that Hegel’s sources on 
the religions of Eskimos, Africans, Mongols, Chinese, and Native Americans were reports by mis- 
sionaries and travelers. Hodgson adds, “Any tendencies that we might detect to trivialize or ridicule 
these religions are traceable not so much to Hegel as to his sources, which he quotes at length, often 
verbatim. Hegel is not free of the prejudices of his time toward people of color, but there is also 
reflected in his work an obvious fascination with Oriental and African religion and culture” (in 
Hegel 1995-98, 2:272n). This plea—“don’t blame Hegel, for he was a victim of his sources”—sounds 
like the cliché “the devil made me do it.” 

9. Placide Tempels, in Bantu Philosophy, writes, “What we brand as magic is, in their [the 
Bantus’] eyes, nothing but setting to work natural forces placed at the disposal of man by God to 


strengthen man’s vital energy” (1969, 45). 
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means by which we seek to achieve our purposes.” Given Africans’ sensuous, 
immediate, and unreflecting relation to nature and to each other, their needs 
are confined to those that require immediate satisfaction, so their invocations 
of nature for rain, soil fertility, averting illness, and achieving victory in war 
reflect these needs (1995-98, 2:275-76). 

To illustrate the actual practice of magic among Africans, Hegel cites the 
work of a missionary who had been with the Portuguese army in the Congo, 
Johannes Antonius Cavazzi. Cavazzi’s work Istorica descrizione de’tre regni 
Congo, Matamba, et Angola situati nell’Etiopia inferiore occidentale was pub- 
lished in Bologna in 1687. Hegel relies on Cavazzi for description of the magical 
acts by a sorcerer, including his attire and his many acts of defying and invok- 
ing nature. Appearing “in special, fantastic attire, bedecked with animal skins 
and birds, weapons and horns, and accompanied by a large escort,” the sorcerer 
“chewed a few roots, roots of tabs, murmured some barbaric words, let out a fear- 
some howl, and spat the tab-roots up into the sky.” When the “clouds came nearer 
all the same, he waved his arms and conjured the storm to go somewhere else. 
And when it stayed where it was, he flew into a rage, fired arrows at the sky, threat- 
ened that he would give it a hard time, and brandished a knife in the air.” Hegel 
comments, “All of this has, then, the character of determinate consciousness of 
power over nature.” Such “magic is practically universal among Negro tribes.” 
He finds similarities between African sorcerers and Mongolian shamans, “who 
wear fantastic clothing, hung with metal and wooden figures, make themselves 
besotted with intoxicating drinks, and in this state proclaim what is to happen 
and prophesy the future.” Of the magic found among both groups, Hegel says, 
“The main feature of this sphere of magic is direct mastery over nature through 
the will, the self-conscious awareness that spirit is something higher than nature. 


However bad such descriptions may look from one point of view, we are in any 


10. Hegel’s statement that Africans have very limited needs, which restricts their demands and 
their ability to control nature, is similar to Marx’s distinction between precapitalist simple repro- 
duction and capitalist extended reproduction. Whereas the former revolves around the repetitive 
cycle of the same limited needs, the latter involves the unlimited needs unleashed by the processes 
of capital accumulation. The notion of Africans’ allegedly limited needs was used as a rationaliza- 
tion for low wages in colonial Africa. (See a discussion of this topic, for example, in Gordon and 


Douglas 2000.) 
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case dealing with something that is in a certain sense higher than when human 
beings are dependent on nature and fear it” (1995-98, 2:277, emphasis added). 
This statement is remarkable. According to it, in their attempt to control 
nature through human will, Africans, alongside other “peoples of magic”— 
peoples of magic are peoples of senses, peoples of senses are peoples of nature, 
peoples of nature are peoples devoid of culture—assert their independence from 
nature by daring to give orders to it through the mere uttering of words. Spirit 
separates from nature; spirit gives command to nature; spirit is one with the 
word; spirit is word. Hence, spirit as word commands nature. “In the beginning 
was the word.”” It looks as if Africans, like other so-called peoples of magic, have 
broken their undifferentiated dependence on nature and have become spirit. 
Hegel mentions the African belief that “no one dies a natural death. In the 
strength of their consciousness they believe that human beings are on too high 
a level to be killed by something unknown like the power of nature” (1995-98, 
2:277; see also Kenyatta 1962). He also refers to the African belief that if someone 
dies of sickness, it is thought that someone killed him magically. The sorcerer 
has to find out who the killer was, who is then put to death. For Hegel, this form 
of magic “cannot yet be properly called religion” because “to religion belongs 
essentially the moment of objectivity—that the spiritual power appears for the 
individual, for the single empirical consciousness, as something essentially uni- 
versal in opposition to empirical self-consciousness, as an other, independent of 


it; this objectification is an essential precondition of religion.” No matter how 


11. See Gyeke 1995, 1996; Jahn 1961; Tempels 1969. Janheinz Jahn writes of the African prin- 
ciple of Nommo (word): “Sowing alone is not sufficient to make the maize germinate and grow; 
speech and song must be added, for it is the word that makes the grasses germinate, the fruits grow, 
the cows go in calf and give milk. Even handicrafts need the word if they are to succeed.” In African 
cosmology, “all the activities of men, and all the movement in nature, rest on the word, on the pro- 
ductive power of the word, which is water and heat and seed and Nommo, that is, life force itself” 
(1961, 125, 126). 

The Dogon sage Ogotemmeli, in his conversations with Marcel Griaule, said Nommo and 
water are two sides of the same coin; in actuality, Nommo is water, water is Nommo. It is water that 
gives life. Nommo is life itself. “The Nummo,’ he [Ogotemmeli] said, ‘who is water and heat, enters 
the body in the water one drinks, and communicates his heat to the bile and the liver. The life-force, 
which is the bearer of the Word, which is the Word, leaves the mouth in the form of breath, or water 
vapor, which is water and is Word” (Griaule 1970, 138). See also Tempels 1969, 45, 71, 74, 97-98. 
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“inadequate the representation of God may be, it means that the starting point 
is an other over against this empirical self-consciousness, an other in general” 
(1995-98, 2:278-79).!2 

Hegel identifies two forms of objectification in religion: formal and absolute. 
“Formal objectification is where the unqualified spiritual power (God) is repre- 
sented as independently active. Absolute objectification is where God is and is 
known to be in and for himself according to the categorical determinations that 
apply to spirit in and of itself.” (Hegel further classifies formal objectification into 
three moments, a theme that I need not pursue here.) Magic belongs to formal 
objectification, for it is “only when free, unforced veneration or the consciousness 
of a free power emerges that we leave the realm of magic, though we are still in 
the realm of nature religion” (1995-98, 2:279, 281). 

In the 1827 Lectures on the Philosophy of Religion, Hegel identifies “four 
forms of the religion of nature.” African religion belongs to the first form, in 
which “consciousness of the highest is consciousness of a human being as domin- 
ion, power, and lordship over nature. This first religion, if we call it that, is the 
religion of magic.” Magic correlates with “inferior, natural and unfree human 
beings.” This “first stage of nature religion, the religion of magic,” is one “unwor- 
thy of the name ‘religion” (1995-98, 2:532, 535). 

Human consciousness at the stage of nature religion exists “in a state of 
immediate desire, force, and action, behaving in accord with their immediate 
will. They do not yet pose any theoretical questions such as: “Where did this 


come from?” “Who made it?” and “Must it have cause?” Such “inward divorce of 


12. Emile Durkheim also makes a distinction between religion and magic. He defines religion 
as follows: “A religion is a unified system of beliefs and practices relative to sacred things, that is to 
say, things set apart and forbidden—beliefs and practices which unite into one single moral com- 
munity called a Church.” By contrast, “it is quite different with magic. To be sure, the belief in magic 
is always more or less general; it is very frequently diffused in large masses of the population, and 
there are even peoples where it has as many adherents as the real religion. But it does not result in 
binding together those who adhere to it, nor in uniting them into a group leading a common life. 
There is no Church of magic.” Durkheim goes on, “The magician is for magic what the priest is for 
religion, but a college of priests is not a Church.” For him, “a Church is not a fraternity of priests; it is 
a moral community formed by all the believers in a single faith, laymen as well as priests. But magic 


lacks any such community” (1965, 62, 60-61). 
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objects into a contingent and an essential aspect, into a causative aspect and the 
aspect of something merely posited, or of an effect, does not yet occur to them” 
(1995-98, 2:537). 

What precisely is magic in Hegel’s philosophy of religion? Magic belongs to 
superstition. But what is superstition? “The very essence of superstition [fetters] 
the mind to a sensuous object, a mere Thing” (1956, 413). Magic is the “earliest 


» « 


form of religion”; indeed, “one may well refuse to call it religion.” “To be precise,” 
he says, magic “is the claim that the spiritual aspect is the power over nature; but 
this spiritual aspect is not yet present as spirit, is not yet present in its universal- 
ity. Instead the spiritual is at first just the singular and contingent human self- 
consciousness which, in spite of being only sheer desire, self-consciously knows 
itself to be nobler than nature, and knows that self-consciousness is a power 
transcending nature” (1995-98, 2:538). In other words, magic is the power of 
unspiritual spirituality over nature. People at the magic stage of consciousness 
have not yet attained the level of theoretical consciousness; they are unable to 
posit their thoughts as theoretical will. Their thoughts are sensuous and abstract 
in the Hegelian sense. 

“The theoretical element in willing is what we call the universal, right, 
duty—i.e. laws, firm specifications, limits for the subjective will.” These theo- 
retical, universal thoughts that take humanity beyond that of immediate con- 
sciousness “belong to the thought of freedom.” As such, “they are distinct from 
subjective arbitrariness, desire, and inclination; all of the latter are restrained 
and controlled by the universal, or are conformed to this universal; the natu- 
ral willing of desire is transformed into willing and acting in accord with such 
universal viewpoints.” In magic, where free thought is shied away from and the 
universal cannot be articulated, human beings are “still undivided with regard to 
willing; desire is the governing factor here” (1995-98, 2:537). 

In their representations as well, human beings at the magic stage of nature 
religion carry on “in this undivided state, this benighted condition, a stupor in 
the theoretical domain and a wildness of will. This is just spirit’s primitive and 
wild reliance upon itself” (emphasis added). This “wildness of will”—this undi- 
rempted consciousness without whose precondition humanity’s ultimate recon- 
ciliation with the highest is unattainable, this crude oneness with nature without 
mediation—is what Hegel calls “magic.” In magic, there is “indeed a fear pres- 


ent here, a consciousness of negation, though not yet the fear of the Lord; it is 
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instead the fear of contingency, of the forces of nature, which display themselves 
as mighty powers over against humanity” (1995-98, 2:537)."° 

For Hegel, there is a fundamental difference between fear of natural contin- 
gency (the domain of magic) and fear of God (the domain of revealed religion). 
“The fear of the Lord, which is the beginning of wisdom, is fear before a spiritu- 
ally self-sufficient being opposed to arbitrariness.” Such “beginning of wisdom is 
when singular privateness and subjectivity senses itself as not being what is true, 
and, in the consciousness of its singularization and impotence, by way of nega- 
tion, it passes over to knowledge, to universal being-in-and-for-self” (1995-98, 
2:537-38). 

Humanity cannot attain freedom so long as it is in the grip of magic.” “For 
only free persons can allow the external world, other human beings, and natural 
things to confront them freely. But for the one who is not free, others are not free 
either.” Only free humanity can relate to nature freely, that is, without fear. Only 
when human beings are “inwardly free, and set the world free to confront them, 
does indirect influence upon natural things, a mediating dominion over nature, 
fall within their power and range of vision” (1995-98, 2:539-40). 

Hegel contrasts this free inwardness with the world of magic. “In contrast, a 
direct efficacy of human beings by means of representation and will presupposes a 
corresponding absence of freedom, in which power over external things is indeed 
vested in human beings as the spiritual factor, but not as a power that behaves 
in a free manner.” Magic “does not behave in mediating fashion, over against 
what is free; instead the power over nature has in this case a direct relationship” 
(1995-98, 2:540). 

In his lectures on the philosophy of world history, Hegel told his students 
that what distinguishes human beings from animals is the consciousness of a 


higher being. In his words, “In fact, man only possesses religion because he is not 


13. James Frazer similarly writes that the “savage, possesses in himself all the powers necessary 
to further his own well-being and that of his fellow-men” (1996, 12). 

14. Hegel’s discourse of fear as the source of magic is similar to Freud’s theory of religion, 
including magic. For Freud (1961), religion has its cause in the fear of the unknown. The differ- 
ence is that whereas Freud was an atheist who saw both religion and magic as based on fear of the 
unknown, Hegel saw religion, especially Christianity, as a way out of fear and toward becoming one 


with the absolute. 
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an animal but a thinking being.” Religion “begins with the awareness that there 
is something higher than man.” If the “knowledge of God is impossible, the only 
thing left for the mind to occupy itself with is the non-divine, the limited, the 
finite.” Beside the need for the human mind to occupy itself with finite things, 
“there is also a higher necessity which requires that there should be a sabbath in 
his existence, a time when he can rise above his daily labours to occupy his mind 
consciously with truth” (1998, 39, 178-79, 38). 

What, then, is the status of religion among Africans? Does the African have 
a “sabbath in his existence”? Hegel responds, “The character of the Africans 
shows the antithesis between man and nature in its earliest form. In this con- 
dition, man sees himself and nature as opposed to one another, but with him- 
self in the commanding position.” He cites the authority of Herodotus for his 
appraisal of African religion: “We can sum up the principle of African religion in 
his declaration that all men in Africa are sorcerers” (1998, 179). Thus, he finds one 
word to define African religion, sorcery, and he relies on one authority to do that, 
Herodotus. But one has to wonder, How can “all men in Africa” be sorcerers? 
Hegel explains the African sorcerer—that is, “all [African] men.” As “a spiritual 
being, the African arrogates to himself a power over nature, and this is the mean- 
ing of his sorcery. Even today, the reports of the missionaries carry the same 
implication.” After telling us what African sorcery is, Hegel now explains what it 
is not. “Sorcery does not entail the idea of a God or of a moral faith, but implies 
that man is the highest power and that he alone occupies a position of authority 
over the power of nature.” He states elsewhere, “After the creation of the natural 
universe, man appears on the scene as the antithesis of nature; he is the being 
who raises himself up into a second world” (1998, 179, 44). If Africans arrogate to 
themselves the power of dominion over nature, and if they do not recognize any 
higher authority over nature than themselves, it means that they have created a 
“second world.” Hegel does not pursue this line of argument. 

Scottish social anthropologist James Frazer compares magic and science and 
finds many similarities between them (1996, 56-57). Not so Hegel. “The Afri- 
cans see nature as opposed to them; they are dependent upon it, and its powers 
fill them with fear.” The “river may swallow them up, and the earthquake may 
destroy their abodes. The success of the harvest and of the fruits on the trees is 
dependent upon the weather” (1998, 179, emphasis added). Hegel makes the rela- 
tion between Africans and nature oppositional. If that is so, then there must be a 
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line of distinction between Africans and nature. But this in turn means that the 
African is indeed spirit that has come out of immersion in nature. Or is Hegel 
telling us a different story here? Is he saying that it is not the Africans that draw 
a distinction between themselves and nature, that it is rather nature that draws 
a distinction between itself and the Africans? If that were so, then nature would 
become spirit, and Africans would become nature. 

In Hegel’s view, the African opposition to nature is not one of spirit oppos- 
ing nature, but rather of sensuous nature opposing nonsensuous nature. It is one 
form of nature, Africans, opposing another form of nature, the natural world. 
Africans opposing one another would thus be one form of sensuous nature 
opposing another form of sensuous nature. The question is: How can Africans 
see nature as their enemy, depend on it, fear it, and still dare to give it commands 
through magic? Isn’t the whole idea of magic one of control over nature through 
the mere uttering of words? 

Although the African magic consciousness recognizes the “natural forces, as 
well as sun, moon, trees, and animals” as “powers in their own right,” says Hegel, 
“they are not seen as having an eternal law or providence behind them, or as 
forming part ofa universal and permanent natural order.” The African sees these 
natural forces “ruling over him, but he also sees them as powers over which man 
can in some way gain mastery in turn.” But this “has nothing whatsoever to do 
with veneration of God or the recognition of a universal spirit as opposed to the 
spirit of the individual “ (1998, 179). 

Hegel told his students that the African recognizes the natural order of 
things in their own right yet tries to have mastery over them. What is wrong with 
that? The core idea of the Western project of modernity is the idea of progress. In 
the Hegelian as well as the Marxist developmentalist paradigm, the single most 
important criterion for the achievement of progress is human mastery of nature. 
The developmentalist paradigm is the ground invoked for declaring Africa back- 
ward: to wit, Africa is the least humanized continent in that it has the most rudi- 
mentary level of human dominion over nature. Hegel’s philosophy itself is about 
how man proves his superiority over animals by ruling over them, as animals 
prove their superiority over plants by eating them. 

Hegel is not yet done with African religion, though. He states that Africans 
“acknowledge the power of nature, and attempt to raise themselves above it. 


They therefore also believe that man never dies from natural causes, and that it 
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is not nature but the will of an enemy which has killed him by means of sorcery; 
they then resort to sorcery in turn, as they would against all natural agencies” 
(1998, 179). 

After having described “all men” in Africa as being sorcerers, Hegel shrinks 
the size of the African population that practices sorcery. It is not everyone who 
“possesses this magical power; on the contrary, the Africans believe that it is con- 
centrated in certain individuals.” So although all Africans are sorcerers in belief, 
they are not so in practice. There is sort of a division of labor between believers 
and practitioners. Well, not all Christians are priests. The task of performing 
sorcery is assigned to professional sorcerers, many of whom “devote themselves 
exclusively to regulating, predicting, and producing such efforts for the benefit of 
mankind or of their peoples” (1998, 179-80). 

The sorcerers “do not invoke God in their ceremonies; they do not turn to any 
higher power, for they believe that they can accomplish their aims by their own 
efforts.” To carry out their nature-defying tasks, the magicians “work themselves 
into a state of frenzy; by means of singing, convulsive dancing, and intoxicating 
roots or lotions, they reach a state of extreme delirium in which they proceed 
to issue their commands.” If they fail to achieve their objective after prolonged 
efforts, “they decree that some of the onlookers—who are their own dearest rela- 
tions—should be slaughtered, and these are then devoured by their fellows. In 
short, man considers himself the highest commanding authority.” This high- 
est authority resides in the sorcerer. “The priest [sorcerer] will often spend sev- 
eral days in this frenzied condition, slaughtering human beings, drinking their 
blood, and giving it to the onlookers to drink. In practice, therefore, only some 
individuals have power over nature, and these only when they are beside them- 
selves in a state of dreadful enthusiasm. All this applies to the African nations at 
large, though there are some modifications in individual cases” (1998, 180). 

Hegel’s “dialectic” of African religion is as follows: (1) “all men” in Africa are 
sorcerers (evidence: Herodotus, nineteenth-century missionaries); (2) only some 
Africans are sorcerers, but most are onlookers; (3) even those who are sorcerers 
credit themselves with power over nature only when they are “beside themselves” 
in a state of “dreadful enthusiasm.” 

Hegel comments extensively on fetishism because it defines for him African 
magic religion. Africans “give this power of theirs [sorcery] a visible form, pro- 


jecting it out of their own consciousness and making images of it.” This visible 
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image of African sorcery is the fetish. This fetish remains in the power of the 
practitioners, and they “reject it when it does not do their will.” If the fetish fails 
to avert something unpleasant, it is “deemed to be false and become[s] discred- 
ited.” Ifa natural phenomenon such as the rain does not come or if the crops do 
not grow well, the Africans “bind and beat the fetish or destroy and discard it, 
and at once create another to take its place.” The fetish of the African “has no 
independent existence as an object of religion, and even less as a work of art. It 
is merely an artifact which expresses the arbitrary will of its creator, and which 
always remains in his hands.” For the Africans, “their god remains in their power, 
to be acknowledged and rejected at will, so that they do not progress beyond a con- 
dition of arbitrariness” (1998, 180, 181, emphasis added). 

In Lectures on the Philosophy of Religion, Hegel says, “A fetish can be any- 
thing, a carving, piece of wood, animal, river, tree, and so on, even a grasshopper 
or locust one has shut in a box.” Fetishism is “the arbitrary selection of this or that 
as an idol, followed by its no less arbitrary replacement by something else. Negroes 
switch from one fetish to another at will while other peoples have permanent 
fetishes.” Hegel calls fetish worship the “lowest form of religion” and comments 
that it is widespread in many parts of the world, especially Africa. He calls this 
form of religion “the midpoint for the debasement of consciousness, a debasement 
that shows itself also in social life in the form of cannibalism and slavery” (1995- 
98, 2:290, 291, 725). African religion of magic is thus the debasement of humanity, 
just as Africans themselves are the most debased among humanity. 

At this stage of the religion of magic, “humanity has not yet emerged out 
from its subjective particularity, not yet gone out into the separation of some- 
thing universal in and for itself, as opposed to its own isolated being and to 
nature” (1995-98, 2:547). In Hegel’s view, the cardinal sin of African religion as 
practiced in fetishism is that man plays God.” In the fetish, the African com- 
mands nature. In Hegel’s eyes, the faith of Africa resides in its fetishism. Afri- 


cans, in their promiscuous fetishism, jump from one fetish to another until they 


15. In “traditional” African religions, God is recognized as spirit, distinct from both nature 
and humanity, just like Hegel’s God but with a difference: the African God does not have man as his 
image, nor does godhead take human form like Jesus. And yet God is present in nature as spirit. See 
Asante and Mazama 2009; Bosman 1967, 146; Evans-Pritchard 1972; Horton 1993; Park 2000, 247; 
Ray 1976; Zuesse 1985. 
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find the one that answers their call. Fetish infidelity—that would be the lot of 
African “magic religion.” 

Another area Hegel is critical of is ancestor reverence or, as he calls it, “Afri- 
cans’ cult of the dead.” In this “cult of the dead,” he writes, “their deceased ances- 
tors and forefathers are regarded as a power capable of acting against the living” 
(1998, 181). In his 1827 Lectures on the Philosophy of Religion, Hegel states that 
Africans “who still stand essentially at the stage of direct magic” have made 
“progress a small step further through their veneration of the dead, in that they 
ascribe power over nature to the deceased, to their departed relatives.” A dead 
person is “no longer a wholly sensible immediacy and singularity, but is elevated 
into the form of representation and is not in the immediate present. If the repre- 
sentation is stressed, then the deceased has lost sensible singularity and already 
partakes in the character of something more universal, something elevated to 
thought” (1995-98, 2:543). Here for the first time Hegel admits that Africans are 
capable of thinking in the universal. The irony is that this “small step” forward 
relates not to the Africans’ own lives, but to their relations with their dead ances- 
tors. By venerating their dead ancestors, Africans venerate the universal. And 
yet as Hegel repeatedly stresses, this is not a self-conscious elaboration of the 
universal, but more like an aftereffect. It is the dead, not the living, that are sub- 
jects of the universal. Africans utter the universal in their libations to their dead 
ancestors. Libation defines African universalism. In other words, the only subject 
of universality for the African is a dead African. 

In the Lectures on the Philosophy of World History, Hegel states, “The power 
of the dead over the living is indeed recognised, but held in no great respect; 
for the negroes issue commands to their dead and cast spells upon them. In 
this way, the substance always remains in the power of the subject. Such is the 
religion of the Africans, and it does not extend beyond these limits” (1998, 182). 
For him, when a living African commands a dead African, it means the singu- 
lar, immediate, sensuous being gives a command to the universal. (In the same 
way, if a living African takes a command from a dead African, it means the dead 
universal commands a living, sensuous, abstract, and immediate being.) This 
description contradicts Hegel’s reflections in the Lectures on the Philosophy of 
Religion when he credits Africans with achieving some small progress toward 


articulating the universal in their veneration of the dead. 
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Summing up Africans’ relations with the natural phenomenon, Hegel says, 
“The negroes’ consciousness of nature is not a consciousness of its objective exis- 
tence; still less is it a consciousness of God as a spirit, as something higher in and 
for itself than nature.” Africans do not “possess that understanding which uses 
nature as a means—by sailing on the sea, for example, and generally exercising 
control over nature. The negroes’ power over nature is only an imaginary power, 
an illusory authority” (1998, 182). 

Here he states three ideas germane to his overall philosophy of history, 
including that pertaining to Africa: first, recognition of the objective existence of 
the natural world; second, the objective natural world’s having a higher author- 
ity by whose divine laws it is governed (God); and third, humanity’s requirement 
of power over nature to meet its needs. What we have is Hegel’s philosophy of 
objective idealism: God creates the universe ex nihilo; history represents God’s 
hands using man to achieve his ends; and man’s divine calling is to follow God’s 
command to master nature. The more man masters nature, the more he achieves 
progress and the more he follows the divine mandate. 

Africans, through magic and sorcery, also attempt to master and control 
nature, but they achieve no progress because they are fearful of nature—of the 
seas, for example. Their fear of nature, their attempt to control it from above with 
the wrong means (magic), and the denial of a higher power above themselves 
constitute the unholy trinity of African magic-infested savagery. So argues Hegel. 

Africans “know nothing of what we call the immortality of the soul. They 
do recognise what we call ghosts, but this is not the same thing as immortality.” 
Immortality implies “that man is a spiritual being in and for himself, and that 
his nature is unchanging and eternal” (1998, 182). Such is Hegel’s depiction of 
African religion. 

As possessors of this kind of magic religion, Africans do not deserve the 
extension of any dignity to them because they are undignified in their whole 
way of life. “Dignity does not accrue to human beings as natural, immediate 
will but only inasmuch as they have knowledge at least in principle of some- 
thing that exists substantively in an for itself, and go on from that to surrender 
the natural subject to it” (1995-98, 2:725). Africans are unable to have such 
knowledge. As such, they deserve contempt, not respect. Such is Hegel’s indict- 


ment of African humanity. 
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Hegel derives the social relations of Africans from their religion of magic. 
“As for the relationship between men themselves, it follows, firstly that man is 
posited as the highest instance, and secondly, that he has no respect for himself 
or for others; for such a respect would touch on a higher or absolute value pecu- 
liar to man. Only when he attains a consciousness of a higher being does man 
become capable of true reverence. For if the arbitrary will is the absolute, and 
the only solid and objective reality recognized by man, the spirit cannot have 
reached the stage of knowing anything universal” (1998, 182). Human beings 
respect each other when they attain knowledge of God; Africans are ignorant of 
such knowledge of God; ergo, they cannot have respect for humanity and do not 
deserve respect. Respecting humanity implies respecting the creator of whom 
man is but an image. Respecting and recognizing that which is human in all of 
us implies the ability to think universally, which Hegel declared Africans to be 
incapable of. 

Because the Africans lack respect for fellow humanity and lack knowledge 
of the immortality of the soul, Hegel concludes, they “have, therefore, a com- 
plete contempt for man, and it is this above all which determines their attitude 
towards justice and morality. Their belief in the worthlessness of man goes to 
almost incredible lengths; their political order can be regarded as tyranny, but 
this is considered perfectly legitimate and is not felt to constitute an injustice” 
(1998, 182). From the alleged defects of the African character, especially the lack 
of respect for fellow humanity, he concludes that Africans live under tyranny. 
What is more, they do not object to that tyranny because they do not know that 
man is in essence meant to be free. 

Hegel moves on to discuss the core element in his dehumanization of Afri- 
cans, cannibalism. He tells us that along with African acceptance of tyranny as 
legitimate “goes the belief that it is quite normal and permissible to eat human 
flesh. This is certainly the case among the Ashanti, and among the tribes further 
south on the River Congo and on the eastern side of Africa.” For the European 
consciousness, cannibalism is “utterly barbarous and revolting, and we instinc- 
tively reject it.” In history, “all men who have progressed even to a limited extent 
in consciousness have respect for human beings as such.” In the “abstract sense, 
we may well say that flesh is flesh, and that what we eat is simply a matter of taste; 


but our powers of representation tell us that this is human flesh, identical with 
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that of our own bodies. The human body is of an animal nature, but it is essen- 
tially the body of a being capable of representation; in short, it has psychological 
associations.” In Africa, human flesh “is not used primarily as food.” It is used 
at “festivals, for example, [where] many hundreds of prisoners are tortured and 
beheaded, and their bodies are returned to those who took them prisoner so that 
they may distribute the parts.” In other cases, “human flesh has even been seen 
on sale in the markets. At the death of a rich man, hundreds may well be slaugh- 
tered and devoured.” And at “magical ceremonies, it very often happens that the 
sorcerer murders the first person he encounters and divides his body among the 
crowd” (1998, 182-83).'° Hegel charges that by devouring human flesh, Africans 
prove that they are “not men who have progressed even to a limited extent.” Per 
Hegel’s charge, Africans are incapable of making a distinction between human 
flesh and ram flesh. 

He is not saying that there are Africans who practice cannibalism. What he 
is saying is that the African is a cannibal. He is neither the first nor the last to 
write about cannibalism in Africa, but he is unusual in identifying the African 
as being essentially a cannibal. “[T]he eating of human flesh is quite compatible 
with the African principle; to the sensuous negro, human flesh is purely an object 
of the senses, like all other flesh” (1998, 183, emphasis added). We are once again 
in the domain of the African as a sensuous being. In cannibalism, one sensuous 
being sees another as a reflection of itself. Because the African cannot distinguish 
between an immediate sensuous being and the universal that is “man,” he finds 
it unobjectionable to consume human flesh, which is a mere flesh, a mere sensu- 
ous being. Cannibalism is thus self-inflicted: the cannibal, by consuming human 
flesh, consumes himself. Sense devours sense, the outcome of which is cannibal- 
istic nonsense. Hegel’s paradigm of Africans is a paradigm of their cannibaliza- 
tion. His thesis that the African is animal man remains intact. Hegel is thus the 


arch nemesis of African humanity. 


16. W. Winwood Reade wrote in 1864, “In Africa there are two kinds of cannibalism. The one 
is sacrificial, and is performed by the priests, whose office is to eat a portion of the victim, whether 
man, goat, of fowl... . The other is simply an action of gourmandise. A cannibal is not necessarily 


ferocious. He eats his fellow-creatures, not because he hates them, but he likes them” (1967, 136). 
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Slavery 


For Hegel, slavery is “natural” to Africans. This is so not in the Aristotelian sense 
that some people (in this case Africans) are born slaves. Rather, their slavery 
stems from their character: their contempt for humanity, their tolerance of tyr- 
anny, their ritual cannibalism—in short, their being “enmeshed in the natural 
spirit.” These attributes make them fit for slavery (see Gilman 1980). 

After discussing cannibalism, Hegel concludes, “Since human beings are 
valued so cheaply, it is easily explained why slavery is the basic legal relation- 
ship in Africa.” He reasons that because Africans live under absolute slavery 
in Africa, their “moral sentiments are extremely weak, or, to be more precise, 
they are altogether deficient.” Because “slavery is so prevalent, all those bonds 
of moral esteem which we cherish towards one another have disappeared, and it 
never occurs to the negroes to expect of others what we are entitled to demand of 
our fellows.” To illustrate this alleged lack of moral sentiments among Africans, 
Hegel cites family relations. “The first ethical relationship of all, that is the fam- 
ily, is a matter of total indifference to the negroes. Men sell their wives, parents 
sell their children, and children sell their parents wherever they have it in their 
power to do so.” He cites a missionary report that tells how a “negro once came to 
church and announced to the Franciscans with fearful lamentations that he was 
now completely destitute, as he had already sold all his relatives, including his 
father and mother” (1998, 183, 184, 185). Let us say this report is true (although 
one wonders why anyone would buy old men and women like this father and 
mother). But how on earth can a philosopher of Hegel’s stature, the master of the 
dialectics, jump from this one example to render a generalized judgment about 
an entire people in their millions? Only a mind imprisoned in the cage of racism 
would do so. 

Let me cite just one case to rebuke Hegel’s claim regarding the lack of feel- 
ing toward relatives and family members among Africans during the Atlantic 
slave trade. Louis Frank wrote in 1802 regarding slavery and the slave trade in 
Cairo: “The idea widespread in Europe, that fathers and mothers or relatives sell 
their children in the market to the highest bidder is absolutely false. They attach 
as much value to their children as do the most civilized nations.” He then cited 
what an African told him: “If you white men are capable of believing such absurd 


stories, then you should not be astonished if, among ignorant people like us, so 
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many absurd beliefs prevail about the character, manners, and customs of your 
nation. All animals are grieved when their young ones are taken from them, why 
do you rank us below all beasts?” (1999, 72-73). 

In the Hegelian depiction of the chaotic, immoral desert called Africa where 
everybody sells everybody else, family obligations based on love are nonexistent. 
In fact, the “polygamy of the negroes often has the sole object of producing many 
children, so that they can all be sold as slaves; and they are quite oblivious to 
the injustice of this situation.” Devoid of love and compassion for fellow human 
beings, Africans roam the wilderness of savagery in utter darkness. “Philan- 
thropic sentiments of love etc. entail a consciousness of the self which is no longer 
confined to the individual person. For when I love someone, I am conscious of 
myself in the other person; or, as Goethe puts it, my heart is open. Love, then, is 
an enlargement of the self” (1998, 184-85). 

It seems that all Hegel has said about Africans has amounted to finding 
something in the “African character” that justifies the European enslavement of 
Africans in the New World. If Africans are such terrible people—enslaving one 
another, killing one another, and even devouring one another in cannibalistic 
orgy—is their enslavement by the millions in the Americas any surprise? 

Indeed, of the European enslavement of Africans, Hegel has this to say: “The 
only significant relationship between the negroes and the Europeans has been— 
and still is—that of slavery. The negroes see nothing improper about it, and the 
English, although they have done most to abolish slavery and the slave trade, are 
treated as enemies by the negroes themselves” (1998, 183). Hegel, whose vision 
was blurred by the fog of racism, could not see the difference between the slave 
dealer “African” and the enslaved “African,” who had nothing in common but 
their skin color, which had then no meaning in Africa. For Hegel, however, if 
you've seen one African, you've seen them all. In his paradigm, the very constitu- 
tion and character of the Africans is based on the relationship of slavery. In this 
“generalized slavery” that is Hegel’s Africa, it is a matter of individual accident 
whether one ends up a slaveholder or a slave, captor or captive, kidnapper or 
kidnapped. Slaveholder and enslaved are locked in the circle of unfreedom that 
is Africa. 

In order to justify Europeans’ enslavement of Africans in the Americas, 
Hegel states, “The negroes are enslaved by the Europeans and sold to America. 
Nevertheless, their lot in their own country, where slavery is equally absolute, is 
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almost worse than this; for the basic principle of all slavery is that man is not yet 
conscious of his freedom, and consequently sinks to the level of a mere object 
or worthless article” (1998, 183). In his view, when human beings are devoid of 
the knowledge that they are essentially meant to be free, they live in conditions 
of absolute slavery. Africans, located at the first stage of human consciousness, 
sense-certainty, have the least consciousness of their freedom and hence live 
under conditions of absolute slavery. 

Hegel says that “in all the African kingdoms known to the Europeans, this 
slavery is endemic and accepted as natural.” He then gives an interesting but 
unelaborated single sentence: “But the distinction between masters and slaves is 
a purely arbitrary one” (1998, 183). What he means is that because all Africans 
live the life of absolute slavery, for they know not what freedom means, it matters 
little who ends up being master and who becomes slave. Hegel says regarding 
Africans and their enslavement that the comparison should not involve the idea 
of freedom as such, but rather the state of nature. This view should come as no 
surprise because he defines Africa as a state of nature. He thus writes, “The state 
of nature is itself a state of absolute and consistent injustice” (1998, 184). Ergo, 
Africa is the land of such “absolute and consistent injustice.” 

Anything is better than the state of nature, including New World slavery. As 
Hegel has it, “Every intermediate stage between it [the state of nature] and the 
reality of the rational state admittedly does retain certain elements and aspects 
of injustice, so that we encounter slavery even in the Greek and Roman states, 
and serfdom has survived until, the most recent times. But when it occurs within 
an organized state, it is itself a stage in the progress away from purely fragmented 
sensuous existence, a phase in man’s education, and an aspect of the process 
whereby he gradually attains a higher ethical existence and a corresponding 
degree of culture” (1998, 184, emphasis added). Hegel’s Africa is an example of 
such “fragmented sensuous existence.” The puzzle is this: Hegel himself acknowl- 
edges the existence of slavery in many kingdoms in Africa, and these kingdoms 
are “organized states.” If so, it reasons that slavery in these kingdoms must have 
brought forth a higher stage of development than those still immersed in “frag- 
mented sensuous existence.” But Hegel does not want to grant that higher stage 
to Africans, for it would create a crack in his racist argument about Africa’s being 


locked in the prison of the state of nature. 
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Hegel says, “Slavery ought not to exist, as it is by definition unjust in and for 
itself.” In the next sentence, however, he qualifies that statement: “This ‘ought’ 
expresses a subjective attitude, and as such, it has no historical justification. For 
it is not yet backed up by the substantial ethical life of a rational state.” He con- 
tinues, “We cannot yet expect that man will be regarded as essentially free sim- 
ply because he is a human being. This was not the case among the Greeks and 
Romans either; the Athenian was free only as a citizen of Athens, and so on.” 
He explains the relationship between slavery and the rational state: “In rational 
states, slavery no longer exists; but before such states have come into being, the 
authentic Idea is present in some areas of life only as an unfulfilled obligation, in 
which case slavery is still necessary: for it is a moment in the transition towards 
a higher stage of development” (1998, 184, emphasis added). Hegel here is once 
again reiterating his stage theory of history—that slavery represents a necessary 
stage in the development of world history. That stage becomes superfluous and 
comes to an end with the onset of protestant-bourgeois modernity. 

In Hegel’s view, New World slavery brought progress to Africans. It entails 
a “higher stage of development” compared with life in Africa before slavery. In 
the Phenomenology, he takes the side of the bondsman who transforms nature 
through work, and he is critical of the parasitical lord who consumes the fruit of 
the bondsman’s labor. In the real historical condition of African enslavement in 
New World slavery, however, he takes the side of the master against the enslaved 
African. He condemns slavery in principle but defends African enslavement for 
the good of the Africans themselves! 

The irony here is that in some instances Hegel writes strongly in opposi- 
tion to slavery. In the Lectures on the Philosophy of Religion, he issues a powerful 
indictment of slavery, charging that Christianity and slavery are incompatible. 
Christianity is the religion of the consciousness of freedom. In the Christian reli- 
gion, “humanity knows the universal, and [knows] itself to be determined for 
the universal, i.e., elevated above all locality, nationality, condition, life-situation, 
etc. Human beings [are] equal; slavery [is] intolerable” (1995-98, 3:109). In the 
Philosophy of History, he states that “under Christianity Slavery is impossible; for 
man is man—in the abstract essence of his nature—is contemplated in God; each 
unit of mankind is an object of the grace of God and of the Divine purpose.” In 


Christianity, “utterly excluding all speciality, therefore, man, in and for himself— 
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in his simple quality of man—has infinite value; and this infinite value abolishes, 
ipso facto, all particularity attaching to birth or country” (1956, 334). 

Although Hegel abhors slavery in principle, for the “essence of man is free- 
dom,” his position on African enslavement does not square with his principled 
objection to the institution in general. He states, “Slavery is unjust in and for 
itself, for the essence of man is freedom; but he must first become mature before 
he can be free. Thus, it is more fitting and correct that slavery should be elimi- 
nated gradually than that it should be done away all at once” (1998, 184). 

He advocates the gradual phasing out of slavery. In his view, the European 
enslavement of Africans in the Americas provides a school for the Africans’ 
enlightenment. As in other brands of proslavery ideology (see the collection in 
Faust 1981 for examples), he believes Africans have been enslaved to Europeans 
because they are enslavable—that is, they live in a state of nature with its “absolute 
and consistent injustice” (1998, 184). They cannot be free until they are mature 
enough to understand the meaning of freedom. In his view, unlike the slavery in 
Africa, the slavery in the Americas is a leap forward in Africans’ education for 
the attainment of absolute freedom. Absolute slavery is a dead end; it is bereft 
of any redemptive value. Slavery in the Americas, however, is “the cunning of 
reason” that creates the conditions for the progressive development of Africans.” 

One of Hegel’s most instructive critiques of slavery is found in his Philosophy 
of Right. This critique enables us to see the contradiction in Hegel’s appraisal of 
African enslavement in the New World in which on the one hand he says African 
enslavement is uplifting for a downtrodden race, but on the other he condemns 
slavery as such on grounds of humanistic principle. He states, “I possess the 
members of my body, my life, only so long as I will to possess them. An animal 
cannot maim or destroy itself, but a man can.” Going against those who argue 
that it is not the soul but the body that is enslaved, Hegel writes, “It is therefore 
only abstract sophistical reasoning which can so distinguish body and soul as to 
hold that the ‘thing-in-itself? the soul, is not touched or attacked if the body is 


17. Some black thinkers such as Edward Wilmot Blyden, Alexander Crummel, and Martin 
Delany incorporated the Hegelian discourse, seeing African enslavement in the New World as the 
providential path for the spiritual redemption of Africans in their knowing of Jesus as the Christ. 
See Blyden 1994; Crummel 1862, 1891; Delany 1969; and Moses 1992. None of these thinkers cites 


Hegel as his source. 
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maltreated and the existent embodiment of personality is subjected to the power 
of another.” Furthermore, “to be free from the point of view of others is identical 
with being free in my determinate existence. If another does violence to my body, 
he does violence to me” (1967, 43, 44).'8 

Hegel does not criticize slavery and the treatment of people as “beasts of bur- 


« 


den” on egalitarian grounds, though. For him, “‘equality’ is the abstract identity 
of the Understanding.” The idea that “everyone ought to have subsistence enough 
for his needs is a moral wish and thus vaguely expressed is well enough meant, 
but like anything that is only well meant it lacks objectivity” (1967, 44). 

In Prefatory Lectures on the Philosophy of Law, Hegel distinguishes between 
historicist and philosophical understanding of the law. On that basis, he raises 


an extremely important point regarding African enslavement in the New World. 


A historically grounded right can be rejected by philosophy as irrational; so, for 
example, slavery in the Indies is justified historically by the fact that among the 
negroes too these slaves were slaves and were faced with an even harsher fate; by 
the fact that the indigenous population is thereby relieved; by the fact that the 
negroes are more capable of work, that the settlers have a property right over 
them, that the colonies would otherwise have to perish. Despite this justifica- 
tion, reason must maintain that the slavery of the negroes is a wholly unjust insti- 
tution, one which contradicts true justice, both human and divine, and which is 
to be rejected. (2002, 320, emphasis added) 


He continues with a remarkable analysis. “Thus, historical justification does not 
suffice to demonstrate something as rational, and yet this is the main thing.” 
Such “historical justification often provides the excuse that at one time this insti- 
tution was appropriate, a justification for former times being often confused with 
a justification for the present” (2002, 321). 

What do we have here? Is Hegel objecting to African enslavement in the New 
World on grounds that it is not in accord with reason, that it is unjust and hence 
unjustifiable? Do those few lines written in 1818-19 absolve him of the charge of 


having been an advocate of African enslavement? Although one may be tempted 


18. For the distinction between body and soul as a Christian rationalization of African slavery 


in Brazil, see Vieira 1997. For such a distinction in Western thought, see Garnsey 1996. 
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to answer in the affirmative, all his lectures on the philosophies of history, 
religion, and fine arts were delivered after he wrote these lines. Moreover, this 
statement is the only one he made objecting to African enslavement in the New 
World. Such one-time flirtation with antislavery does not leave even a smudge on 
Hegel’s fundamental views regarding Africans in world history. He last revised 
the Encyclopedia a year before his death, but its racial paradigm and the denigra- 
tion of Africans remained unchanged. Rationalization of African enslavement 
in the New World was an inseparable part of a racism deeply embedded in his 
philosophy of world history. 

Hegel’s view of Africans’ enslavement is connected to his view of Africans 
as cold and heartless beings. The African man does not love his wife; the African 
woman does not love her husband. Parents have no feeling for their children, and 
children return the favor in kind to their parents. Hegel rules out the possibility 
of imagining how much an African mother cried at the thought of separation 
from her children in the inferno that was the Atlantic slave trade. In his absolute 
contempt for African humanity, he denies the possibility that African mothers 
love their children and that those children love their parents. The picture of Afri- 
cans he paints was widely entertained by the best minds of Western modernity as 
well as in popular culture—A fricans breed like rabbits; sex for Africans is a phys- 
ical act with no emotional attachments; children are assets to be sold in slavery 
or to be used for welfare in old age. Whichever way one tackles it, the denigration 
of African humanity found in the systematically formed discourse in Hegel has 


been a constituent element of Western modernity. 


The African Family 


For Hegel, the African family is no family, nor is African marriage worthy of the 
name. “In marriage and domestic life, polygamy predominates; as a result, the par- 
ents are indifferent towards each other and towards their children, and the chil- 
dren themselves are indifferent towards their parents and their fellows. Thus, the 
arbitrary will has no bond whatsoever to restrain it” (1998, 185-86). 

In his Philosophy of Right, Hegel analyzes the family as part of the family- 
civil society—state triad. Marriage, the foundation of the family, should be based 
on mutual consent, and it should be monogamous. Marriage is an “immediate 


type of ethical relationship.” The “objective source [of marriage] lies in the free 
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consent of the persons, especially in their consent to make themselves one per- 
son, to renounce their natural and individual personality to this unity of the 
one with the other.” The couples’ “union is a self-restriction, but in fact it is 
their liberation, because in it they attain their substantive self-consciousness” 
(1967, 111). 

Although “marriage begins in contract, it is precisely a contract to transcend 
the standpoint of contract, the standpoint from which persons are regarded in 
their individuality as self-subsistent units.” When based on mutual consent, 
“marriage results from the free surrender by both sexes of their personality.” It 
follows that “in essence marriage is monogamy because it is personality—imme- 
diate exclusive individuality—which enters into this tie and surrenders itself to 
it; and hence the tie’s truth and inwardness (i.e. the subjective form of its sub- 
stantiality) proceeds [sic] only from the mutual, whole-hearted, surrender of this 
personality” (1967, 112, 115). 

Hegel defines love as follows: “Love means in general terms the conscious- 
ness of my unity with another, so that I am not in selfish isolation but win my 
self-consciousness only as the renunciation of my independence and through 
knowing myself as the unity of myself with another and of the other with me.” He 
further states, “Love, however, is feeling, i.e. ethical life in the form of something 
natural. In the state, feeling disappears; there we are conscious of unity as law; 
there the content must be rational and known to us” (1967, 261). 

Love contains two moments. “The first moment in love is that I do not wish 
to be a self-subsistent and independent person and that, if I were, then I would 
feel defective and incomplete. The second moment is that I find myself in another 
person, that I count for something in the other, while the other in turn comes to 
count for something in me.” Therefore love, “is the most tremendous contradic- 
tion. . . . Love is at once the propounding and the resolving of this contradiction. 
As the resolving of it, love is unity of an ethical type” (1967, 261-62). 

Marriage “transcends mutual caprice, physical love, and contractual rela- 
tionship. Formerly, especially in most systems of natural law, attention was based 
only to the physical side of marriage or to its natural character. Consequently, it 
was treated only as a sex relationship, and this completely barred the way to its 
other characteristics.” Marriage is also not “only a civil contract.” If it were, the 
parties to the marriage contract would be “bound by a contract of mutual caprice, 


and marriage is thus degraded to the level of a contract for reciprocal use.” Nor 
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should marriage be based on love alone. That kind of marriage “must be rejected 
like the other two, since love is only a feeling and so is exposed in every respect 
to contingency, a guise which ethical life may not assume.” Rather, marriage “is 
to be more precisely characterized as ethico-legal love, and this eliminates from 
marriage the transient, fickle, and purely subjective aspects of love” (1967, 262, 
emphasis added). Hegel’s theory of “ethico-legal love” as the foundation of mar- 
riage is a modern, bourgeois definition of love. Premodern Europe did not know 
of it, as Hegel himself was quite aware. What the Philosophy of Right provides 
is a modernist understanding of love and marriage. Hegel is critical of both the 
hedonistic excesses identified with the view of love as the be-all and end-all of 
marriage and what he considers the loveless African marriage and nonexistent 
family structure. 

In his view, Africans in their polygamy commit the most offensive ethical 
sin. Without fail, every missionary who went to Africa with the express purpose 
of turning the “dark soul of the heathen” toward the “light of the Gospel” pointed 
to polygamy as the concentrated expression of African wickedness. Missionar- 
ies also attacked the so-called bride price—known as lobola in southern Africa 
and by different names in different parts of Africa—as tantamount to the sale of 
women. In Hegel’s discourse, lobola would be the contract that does not tran- 
scend contract. It would not transcend the individual personalities of the mar- 
ried couple. In Jobola Africa, the mutual surrender of the two parties remains 
unrealized. Lobola would be a “contract of mutual caprice” because African mar- 
riage is a sex relationship devoid of love ties, or, rather, African marriage is bereft 
of “ethico-legal love.” 

Furthermore, there can be no love between African couples because they 
do not come together as free individual subjects restricting their individuality 
in order to find a higher freedom in their mutual love for each other. At best, 
African love remains an unresolved and irresolvable contradiction. And is not 
marriage without love the same thing as concubinage? The “distinction between 
marriage and concubinage is that the latter is chiefly a matter of satisfying natu- 
ral desire, while this satisfaction is made secondary in the former” (1967, 262- 
63). If African marriage is not based on love, then it has as its main aspect the 
satisfaction of physical urges rather than a higher form of ethical bond. This sat- 
isfaction of physical urges is consistent with an “African character” that rotates 


within the circle of the merely natural, contingent, irrational, and sensuous. In 
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all this, Hegel’s discourse is consistent in its being demeaning toward Africa and 
Africans, whom he identifies as people confined within the abode of the con- 
sciousness of sense-certainty. 

In Africa in reality, the primary purpose of marriage and family is the union 
of man and woman to produce offspring.” Africans follow the Old Testament 
adage “Multiply and replenish.” Of all the possible causes of divorce in African 
marriages, none is as uncompromising as infertility, on whose rationale divorce 
assumes an almost sacrosanct character. Nothing is more frightening for Afri- 
cans than having no children. All other aspects of marriage are subsumed under 
this higher calling: marriage is the institution for having children. Once children 
are born, the relationship between husband and wife becomes secondary to that 
between parent and child. This “dictatorship” of child over parent takes an espe- 
cially pronounced form in the child/mother relationship. Once a child is born, it 
is no exaggeration to say that the life of the mother becomes an appendage to the 
child until that child in turn becomes adult. Right or wrong, this is the essential 
aspect of marriage in African cultures. Hegel did not raise issues relevant to these 
customs because he was ignorant of them. Less forgivable are the many mission- 
aries who condemned African marriages for their many outer trappings such as 
lobola or polygamy without ever dipping into the deeper structure of that uni- 
verse of marriage custom. Hegel’s information on Africa and Africans, of course, 
came by and large from their reports. 

In African culture, children are the link to the future, as parents are the link 
to the past. This is where the African age logic comes in. Age is the great inequal- 
izer in African culture. The African cultural universe is by and large the domain 
of the elders. The cosmological order of the past-present-future continuum would 
be broken if the future, like children, remained unrealizable. This is why Afri- 
cans have all sorts of social substitutes for infertility, such as ghost marriage, 
adoption, and female husbands (Amadiume 1995; Khapoya 1998, 39). Africans 


know quite well that parenting is a social construction, as is gender.”° 


19. Vincent Khapoya writes, “Marriage is intimately linked to reproduction, to having chil- 
dren, to the very survival of the community” (1998, 32). 
20. The practice of circumcision to mark off the sexes in order to construct them as gender is an 


instance of the social construction of gender. See Griaule 1970 and Kenyatta 1962. 
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For Hegel, polygamy is abhorrent. The idea of one man marrying more than 
one woman or of many women simultaneously marrying the same man is not 
only logically absurd, but also incompatible with the demands of Christian- 
bourgeois modernity. Polygamy is the most essential violation of the “mutual, 
whole-hearted surrender” of individual personality. When he argues that Afri- 
cans know no love and because of that sell one another into slavery, he names 
polygamy as the culprit. 

The question is, “Do Africans fall in love?” The answer in truth is a simple 
no. Africans do not fall in love; they rise to it in and through marriage. In Africa, 
love is a process. It grows slowly out of the marriage relationship. Love is not 
antecedent to marriage; it proceeds from and within it. Hegel is right in say- 
ing that Africans marry without love if love is defined in its Christian-bourgeois 
context as the site of two independent, consenting adults entering the universe 
of holy matrimony. In Africa, marriage is not the affair of two consenting adults, 
but of two consenting extended families. The African cultural universe abhors 
bourgeois individualism. Marriage in Africa is a social event that concerns the 
larger society. 

On a different plane, though, Africa is rich with beautiful love songs. Ethio- 
pia, for example, has produced numerous romantic love songs. In Amhara cul- 
ture, a lover is called yakanfar wadaj (lover of the lips). One may or may not 
marry the subject of one’s love. A woman or a man quite often may end up mar- 
rying someone other than whom they wish for and love. In such cases, marriage 
begins without love but in the process of married life grows into love. Or it may 
not. The married couple would be lucky even to know and love one another 
before being married. To be married in love does not mean that love continues 
during the marriage. Modern marriage that begins in love quite often ends in 
hatred and divorce. Whether love precedes the marriage or proceeds from it 
makes no difference. Hegel finds marriage that does not begin with love and the 
mutual consent of two adults to be a pure sex relationship. Africans, however, 
think marriage that grows out of love has the wrong beginning because it is 
based on the lust of the young toward each other (see Williams 1997). On the 
theme that love alone should not be the basis of marriage, the African culture of 
marriage agrees with Hegel. It parts company with him, though, when it comes 
to the question of mutual consent by two adults and contractual agreements 


such as lobola. 
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African Value on Life 


In Hegel’s rendition of African social life, Africans are not just devoid of love and 
compassion but also have contempt for life itself. In Lectures on the Philosophy 
of World History, he states, “The distinguishing feature of the negroes’ contempt 
for humanity is not so much their contempt for death as their lack of respect for 
life. They set as little value on life as they do on human beings as such, for life is 
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only valuable in so far as there is a higher value in man.” Africans’ “contempt 
for life does not mean that they are weary of it, or that some fortuitous irrita- 
tion has overtaken them; on the contrary, life in general has no value for them.” 
After expressing how disrespectful of human life Africans are, he says in the next 
sentence, “The negroes often kill themselves if their honour is violated or if they 
have been punished by the king. If someone in this position fails to do so, he is 
regarded as a coward.” This sounds as if Africans take their own lives in defense 
of their honor, much like the medieval Germanic knight who dueled to defend 
his honor, whether to kill or to be killed. Africans give “no thought to the pres- 
ervation of life, or to death itself,” Hegel tells his students. This carefree African 
character is manifest even in acts of bravery. “The great courage of the negroes, 
reinforced by their enormous physical strength, must also be ascribed to this lack 
of respect for life; for they allow themselves to be shot down in thousands in their 
wars with the Europeans.” He cites an example: “In the war between the Ashanti 
and the English, the natives persisted in running straight up to the mouths of the 
cannon, although they were invariably shot down fifty at a time. In fact, life is of 
no value unless it has a worthy object” (1998, 185). 

Hegel, the philosopher of human freedom par excellence, fails to see that 
what he calls Africans’ lack of respect for life—“allowing” themselves to be shot 
at by the Europeans—is in fact Africans’ defense of their freedom, their sover- 
eignty, and their honor against European colonialism. If there is such a thing 
as blaming the victim, this is it, with frightening transparency. Isandhlwana, 
Adwa, Dogali, Omdurman, Maji Maji, Bambatha, and others—all the African 
armed resistance movements against European colonial invasion—would be for 
Hegel so many examples of life held cheaply in Africa. When the enslaved Afri- 
can women of the French Caribbean joined the resistance against Napoleon’s 
army, which was sent to reinstate slavery there, they went to their death sing- 
ing, “Vive la mort!” (Long live death!) (Moitt 2001, 128). Hegel would have taken 
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this act to be another example of Africans’ lack of respect for life. It was Hegel’s 
hero Napoleon Bonaparte who was bent on reinstating slavery, whereas the very 
people Hegel held in scorn were fighting for Hegel’s beloved freedom. 

If, indeed, as Hegel states, the individual African prefers to kill himself than 
to live in shame and dishonor, how can Africans as people live in the shame and 
lack of honor that is colonial rule? Is Hegel making a distinction between the 
African individual who dies defending his honor and African peoples who die 
defending their collective honor, their sovereignty? Or are the two just different 
quantitative magnitudes of the same African lack of respect for life? Hegel should 
have appreciated Africans’ bravery and heroism. In the Hegelian universe, if 
Africans fight, it is because they are bloodthirsty monsters who don’t mind let- 
ting themselves be killed by the thousands, because they have no respect for life, 
including their own. If they don’t fight, it is because they are cowards and they 
don’t know what it means to fight for freedom. Damned if they do; damned if 
they don’t. Africans are condemned whether they are Turners or Sambos. With 
the same logic, the indigenous peoples of the New World are called “hostile Indi- 
ans” if they have the audacity to stand up to European invaders but are seen as 
docile cowards if they don’t. Whereas the first label is born out of fear and hatred, 
the latter is hatched from contempt. 

In fact, Hegel’s statement regarding “the great courage of the negroes” 
needs closer analysis. In the Philosophy of Right, he states his theory of courage 
under modernity. “The principle of the modern world—thought and the univer- 
sal—has given courage a higher form, because its display now seems to be more 
mechanical, the act not of this particular person, but of a member of a whole. 
Moreover, it seems to be turned not against persons, but against a hostile group, 
and hence personal bravery appears impersonal. It is for this reason that thought 
has invented the gun, and the invention of this weapon, which has changed the 
purely personal form of bravery into a more abstract one, is no accident” (empha- 
sis added). This observation that under modernity personal bravery has become 
impersonalized is similar to Weber’s theory of rationalization as impersonaliza- 
tion. Hegel further writes, “The mettle of an animal or a brigand, courage for the 
sake of honour, the courage of a knight, these are not true forms of courage.” 
The “true courage of civilized nations is readiness for sacrifice in the service of 
the state, so that the individual counts as only one among many. The important 


thing here is not personal mettle but aligning oneself with the universal.” (The 
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“universal” here is the state.) Hegel cites an example: “In India five hundred men 
conquered twenty thousand who were not cowards, but who only lacked this dis- 
position to work in close co-operation with others” (1967, 212, 296). He is recall- 
ing the 1751 Battle of Plassey, where Robert Clive with a few hundred troops 
scored victory over forty thousand Indian infantry and fifteen thousand cavalry, 
including French support. He attributes Clive’s victory over India to his modern 
courage as opposed to the Indians’ premodern courage. Clive’s army was coura- 
geous in a universalistic way; the Indian army was courageous in an amorphous, 
disorganized, and particularistic way. One wonders what Hegel might have said 
of the victory of my ancestors at the Battle of Adwa in 1896. Was that a victory of 
Ethiopia’s modern courage over Italy’s premodern courage? In fact, it was Ethio- 
pia that was premodern and Italy that was modern, and yet the premodern badly 
beat the modern. 

In Hegel’s argument, although bravery and courage take many different 
historical forms, the one that is peculiarly modern takes the form of patriotism. 
Patriotism is “a product of the institutions subsisting in the state, since rationality 
is actually present in the state, while action in conformity with these institutions 
gives rationality its practical proof” (1967, 163-64). Through patriotism, the citi- 
zen actualizes his legal subjectivity and reconciliation with the political institution 
of the concrete universal, the modern state. Stated differently, for Hegel, there is 
no patriotism outside the modern state. Ergo, Adwa could not be an instance of 
patriotism. What, then, was it: An instance of African contempt for life? 

From the Hegelian perspective, although Africans may exhibit courage, hero- 
ism, and sacrifice, these qualities cannot be called patriotism. They are manifesta- 
tions of African lack of respect for life. Because Africans are incapable of having 
history, because they have formed no states, their courage in war can be only 
negatively related to life itself: it is a mere antilife. It is the instinctive destructive 
impulse that impels Africans to commit suicidal acts. Simply put, for Hegel, the 
courage displayed by Africans is devoid of historical purpose and rationality. 


African Politics 
Hegel moves next to a discussion of African politics or what he calls “the politi- 


cal constitution.” In his view, “the whole nature of Africa is such that there can 


be no such thing as a constitution.” Hence, the “government must necessarily be 
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patriarchal in character. The main characteristic of this patriarchal phase is the 
arbitrary rule of the senses, the energy of the sensuous will.” In such an arbitrary 
condition, “ethical relationships of an essentially universal content . . . are as yet 
completely undeveloped.” And when “this universal quality is weak or remote, 
the political union cannot be that of a state governed by free rational laws” (1998, 
185, emphasis added). 

Just as sense-certainty defines the overall African consciousness and magic 
its religion, so also in politics it defines the contour of African politics. Politics 
based on the consciousness of sense-certainty spells despotism. Just as he finds 
African marriage devoid of mutual love and concern among family members, so 
in politics he sees Africans as an aggregate of individual wills in want of a ratio- 
nal sovereign power over and above them. Under such situations, “the arbitrary 
will has no bond whatsoever to restrain it.” In conditions of rampant arbitrari- 
ness, “that larger union of individuals we call the state cannot possibly come into 
being; for the state is based on rational universality, which is a law of freedom” 
(1998, 186). 

African politics is not the terrain for the exercise of universal rationality. 
Rather, it represents the prevalence of arbitrary will: despotism. “Where the arbi- 
trary will prevails, there can be no union except created by external force; for the 
arbitrary will itself offers no incentive for men to unite, but merely allows them to 
follow their own individual inclinations. Consequently, the African regime is one 
of despotism; the external authority is itself arbitrary, for there is no rational and 
communal spirit of which the government could be the representative and execu- 
tor. A ruler stands at the head, for sensuous barbarism can only be restrained by 
despotic power” (1998, 186, emphasis added). What Hegel calls “sensuous barba- 
rism” and the “arbitrary rule of the senses” in African politics form a subset of 
the larger Hegelian discourse that defines Africans as people of the senses. 

Elaborating on the theme that Africans are given to despotism, Hegel says, 
“This despotism does have an imposing quality, because it places restraints on 
the arbitrary will, which, for all its arrogance, has no intrinsic value. From the 
formal point of view, the arbitrariness of the autocrat deserves respect, for it is the 
basis of the whole political union; it therefore represents a higher principle than 
that of individual arbitrariness” (1998, 186). For him, the African despot repre- 
sents a single, individual, arbitrary will that sets limits on the multitude of his 


subjects’ individual, arbitrary wills. The despot is the sole power that can restrain 
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the limitless bounds of African irrationalism. African despotism is the domain 
of one arbitrary will that controls many other arbitrary wills. It is a terrain of 
sense dominating sense, whose outcome is nothing but despotic nonsense. 

Let us pursue Hegel further in his discourse on African despotism. “Arbi- 
trariness, whether sensuous or reflective in character, requires a unifying prin- 
ciple which only an external authority can supply. If it has no power in its own 
right and is subject to a higher authority, it adopts a cringing demeanour; but 
when it itself comes to power, it behaves arrogantly towards the same authority 
before which it had previously humbled itself” (1998, 186). What he calls “sensu- 
ous” arbitrariness applies to Africa; “reflective” arbitrariness, in contrast, is that 
of Oriental despotism (discussed in chapter 7). 

As a despot confined within sense consciousness, the African is arrogantly 
abusive of his subjects; as a subject, the African is ignominiously crouching in his 
submission to such despotism. In all, the African “character” is given to a lack of 
the free will by which humanity is defined. Hegel further notes, “Wherever we 
encounter despotism ruling in a particularly savage manner, we find that its arbi- 
trary power is itself cancelled out by counteracting forces.” In the “negro states, 
the king is always accompanied by the executioner, whose office is regarded as 
extremely important; he is used by the king to eliminate all suspect persons, just 
as the king himself may be killed by him if the nobles of the country demand it. 
For, since the subjects are men of equally savage temper, they impose restrictions 
on their master in turn” (1998, 186). Hegel is telling a different story in this pas- 
sage. It sounds as if African politics is a war of all despots against all despots. The 
king—the despot who is the symbolic representation of the political union of the 
country and whose power is limited only by his own arbitrariness—seems like a 
lamb, not a lion. His power is not that despotic after all, for his own executioner 
may kill him if the nobles under his authority demand it. This “democratic arbi- 
trariness,” if we may call it that, emanates, according to Hegel, from the equality 
in savagery that informs the African character. The king is just one savage despot 
ruling over hordes of savages. What we have here is savage restraining savage, 
despot fearful of another despot. Hegel thus paints Africa as a wild place of unre- 
strained barbarity, despotism, ignorance, and immorality. 

Hegel says the African king’s power is mediated. Under his authority are 
intermediary authorities whom he “must consult in all matters and whose con- 


sent he must obtain if he wishes in particular to declare war, conclude peace, or 
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levy a tribute” (1998, 186). Hegel cites the king of the Ashanti as a case in point. 
What we have then, according to his own admission, is a “mediated despotism,” 
if we may use that expression—that is, one with limits set to its alleged limitless- 
ness in the exercise of arbitrary power. The powers that are equally arbitrary but 
subordinate to the king set limits to the king’s arbitrary power—a lower despo- 
tism setting limits to the power of a higher one. 

Of the Ashanti king, Hegel notes that he is “served by a multitude of sub- 
ordinate princes, and even the English pay him tribute which he shares with his 
various chiefs.”*! The Ashanti king “inherits all the property left by his deceased 
subjects; in other places, all unmarried girls belong to the king, and anyone who 
seeks a wife must buy her from him.” In the very next sentence, though, Hegel 
says quite revealingly, “But if the negroes are dissatisfied with their king, they 
depose and execute him.” African despotism “is not completely blind; the peoples 
of Africa are not just slaves, but assert their own will too” (1998, 186, 187). In the 
1827 Lectures on the Philosophy of Religion, the Hegel who calls Africans “Negroes, 
who with their still wild sense have not yet attained to a universal rationality,” still 
would write of what “dissatisfied chiefs” do to an abusive king: “Ifa king ruled too 
harshly, then they inform him that he must die—he is allowed to determine the 
ceremonies himself. In other words, they find it fitting that a human being should 
die through human will” (1995-98, 2:545-56). What can better show the feeble- 
ness of the African king’s power than that he is at the mercy of his own subjects 
or subordinate chiefs? How can one be despotic over subjects and subordinates 
who have the power of life and death over the alleged despot himself? This system 
is testimony to the power of African subjects and subordinate chiefs to limit the 
power of their sovereign; if the king dares to be oppressive, they will depose him 
or even kill him. The same people whom he is supposed to rule in an arbitrary and 
despotic manner take away from him his legal right as king and his physical right 
to live. Frazer aptly describes the situation for the so-called despot: “Worshipped 
as a god one day, he is killed as a criminal the next” (1996, 198). 

In Description and Historical Account of the Gold Kingdom of Guinea, pub- 
lished in 1602, Pieter de Marees, the Dutch traveler to West Africa, writes about 


21. This is the domain of what Karl Polanyi (1966) calls the redistributive system, as opposed 


to reciprocity on the one hand and the market principle on the other. 
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political power in the Gold Coast (today’s Ghana) kingdom: “The Kings are 
elected by the common people and by the highest vote; for the Kingdom does 
not devolve on friends [relatives] or descendents, and even someone’s children 
do not inherit. So when the King is dead, they elect another to govern them and 
possess the kingdom, and he takes possession of the Court, together with all that 
is in it” (1987, 94). 

W. Winwood Reade, who traveled to western and central Africa during 
the nineteenth century, writes, “The despots of Africa are ruled by laws more 
stern and ruthless than themselves.” Regarding the king of Dahomey, he says, 
“Dahomey is a despot, but as with Ashantee, there are wheels within wheels, 
which direct his power, and chains, unseen but strong, which restrain.” About 
the king of the Congo, he says, “The king is a despot, secretly controlled by his 
ministers.” Regarding the king of the Ashanti, he comments, “The King of the 
Ashantee is apparently an utter despot. There are, however, certain restrains 
upon his power, in the shape of a House of Lords, consisting of four nobles, and 
a House of Commons, called the Assembly of the Captains. In state affairs the 
king receives their opinions privately, that his infallibility may not be doubted 
by the vulgar.” And “it is in private that the real business of the state is done” 
(1967, 54, 51, 286, 47, 52). In all these examples from Reade, it is clear that politi- 
cal power in African kingdoms was chained, restrained, and controlled by laws 
stronger and more powerful than that of the king. But Hegel, in a sheer oxymo- 
ron, still calls this kind of power “despotism.” A despot is one with unrestrained, 
unrestricted power. The despot is not just above the law; he is the law. Even in 
Hegel’s own account of African politics, there is no evidence of such despotic 
power. Instead, power there was limited by customary rules whose legitimacy the 
king was obliged to follow. Hegel, following his own reading of African politics, 
should not have used the category “despotism” to describe this power. 

Of the many wars that broke out among African nations, Hegel says, “The 
African nations engage in bloody battles which often last for a week on end and in 
which hundreds of thousands perish. The issue is usually decided by chance, and 
then the victors massacre everyone within their reach” (1998, 187). The perishing 
of “hundreds of thousands” is an example of his racist hyperbole whose purpose 
is to inflate Africans’ alleged barbarity and lack of respect for life. 

Overall, says Hegel, the political condition in Africa is such that “the Afri- 


cans are extremely prone to fanaticism.” This fanaticism is “a physical than 
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spiritual fanaticism.” Because Africans are the sensual people of nature, their 
fanaticism can be only physical, not spiritual. “In Negro states, every decision 
takes on a quality of fanaticism, a fanaticism which surpasses all belief” (1998, 
188, emphasis added). How can a celebrated philosopher make such unwar- 
ranted generalization? And how does Hegel know that “every decision” made in 
African states takes the form of fanaticism? Do the decisions to get married, be 
involved in trade, enter treaties with other states, go to war, and so on stem from 
fanaticism? If that were so, how does one enter treaties fanatically or get married 
fanatically? Is African marriage polygamous fanaticism? Hegel’s discourse about 
African politics is fanatically fantastic. 

Drawing from T. E. Bodwich’s 1819 work Mission from Cape Coast Castle to 
Ashantee, Hegel describes how the Ashanti king prepared for and conducted war. 
After the war drum was sounded as a prelude to preparation for war, the king’s 
warriors “went out on their murderous mission, and a terrible bloodbath ensued: 
all who encountered the frenzied negroes as they rushed the streets were struck 
down.” And at funerals, “everything bears the mark of frenzy and dementedness. 
The slaves of the deceased man are slaughtered, and it is decreed that heads belong 
to the fetish and their bodies to the relatives, who duly devour them” (1998, 189). 

Based on the work of Cavazzi, Hegel ascribes the most fearful aspect of 
African “barbarity” to “a woman who ruled over the Jagas in the depths of the 
Congo.” She converted to Christianity only to relapse back to her own religion. 
She was a loner who had quarrels with her mother, “whom she removed from the 
throne.” This woman “established a state of women, which made itself famous by 
its conquests, and renounced all love towards her mother and son.” As “the head 
of this nation of women, she proceeded to wreak most terrible havoc. Like furies, 
they destroyed everything in the neighborhood, and lived on human flesh” (1998, 
189).” In Hegel’s Africa, fanaticism and cannibalism go together. The African is a 
fanatic, demented cannibal. 

Hegel expresses amazement at women’s going to war, which he deems “one 


of the peculiarities of African experience.” He refers to the women soldiers 


22. Reade provides a similarly fantastic description of this “cannibalistic” woman feeding on 
male babies (1967, 289-95). For a conflicting view regarding cannibalism in the Guinea Coast of 


West Africa, see Barbot 1992, 2:639, 774. 
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in Ashanti and Dahomey who went on military expeditions with their kings. 
Regarding the rearing of children, Hegel says, “In Dahomey, one might imagine 
that Plato’s republic has been partially realised, for the children do not belong to 
the family, but are brought up publicly and distributed among the villages soon 
after birth” (1998, 189-90). 

Hegel’s categorization of African politics as despotism draws from Montes- 
quieu’s typology of three governments: republic, monarchy, and despotic state. 
For Montesquieu, “in despotic states, there is no law; the judge himself is the 
rule. In monarchical states there is law; and when it is precise, the judge follows it; 
when it is not, he seeks its spirit. In republican government, it is in the nature of 
the constitution for judges to follow the letter of the law.” Montesquieu identifies 
monarchy as follows: “Intermediate, subordinate and dependent powers consti- 
tute the nature of monarchical government, that is of the government in which 
one alone governs by fundamental laws.” And the “most natural intermediate, 
subordinate power is that of the nobility. In a way, the nobility is of the essence of 
monarchy, whose fundamental maxim is: no monarch, no nobility: no nobility, no 
monarch; rather, one has despot” (1999, 76, 17, 18). 

Despotism is a form of government without these “intermediate, subordi- 
nate, and dependent powers.” It is rule of one man over his subjects, a system of 
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“political slavery.” “Despotic government has fear as its principle; and not many 
laws are needed for timid, ignorant, beaten-down people.” An additional factor 
for despotism, which Montesquieu attaches to Asia, is territorial size and climate. 
Therefore, “power should always be despotic in Asia. For if servitude was there 
were not extreme, there would immediately be a division that the nature of the 
country cannot endure.” Europe, by contrast, has its natural divisions amenable 
to “many medium-sized states in which the government of laws is not incompat- 
ible with the maintenance of the state” (1999, 246, 59, 283). 

African states are not large empires of the kind found in Asia. Moreover, as 
Hegel himself states, there are “intermediate, subordinate, and dependent” pow- 
ers under the African king; only in this case they have the power to dethrone 
him or even to have him killed. The African kingdom, then, should have been 
classified more as monarchy than despotism. But Hegel does not call it monarchy 
because he claims that in the despotic state, unlike in the monarchy, no laws bind 
the African king’s power. Instead of rule of law, there is rule of caprice, which 


entails despotism. So Hegel is in the strange position of calling African politics 
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despotism, as he does Asian politics and as he calls Roman emperors despots and 
the pope’s authority despotic (see chapters 7 and 8). In this sense, then, Hegel 
diverges widely from Montesquiew’s strict definition of what constitutes despo- 
tism, both in its “nature” and in its “principle.” 

Overall, aside from various individual problems, there is a fundamental 
problem in Hegel’s analysis of African politics. If Africa is the domain of the 
state of nature, as Hegel’s paradigm has it, how can there be kings of states such as 
Ashanti, Congo, and Dahomey, states that he comments on extensively? How can 
there be despotism without a state, a political community, or a commonwealth, 
as Hobbes would call it? For both Hegel and Hobbes, the state of nature rules out 
any form of political association. Hegel finds that Africa does have states ruled by 
what he calls despots. Even as he defines Africa as being in the state of nature, he 
describes the nature of the state in Africa. From his own description of African 
politics, however, one finds that Africa has transcended the state of nature and 
achieved a political association we call states. The center of Hegel’s paradigm on 
Africa does not hold. 

Or does it? Hegel would say African states are not states in the proper sense 
of the word. He writes in the Philosophy of Right, “An oriental despotism is not 
a state, or at any rate not the self-conscious form of state which is alone worthy 
of mind, the form which is organically developed and where there are rights 
and a free ethical life” (1967, 173). If such is the depiction of the Oriental state, 
it does not take much imagination to know what the African state is supposed 
to be for Hegel. 

We are still not out of the contradiction, though. For Hegel, history begins 
in the Orient, where states first arose. He gives as examples China, India, Persia, 
and Egypt. When he argues that Oriental despotism is not a state, therefore, he 
is using a modern definition of the state—one based on the reconciliation of sub- 
stantial and subjective freedom. “The knowledge that the human being is free 
by nature, i.e., according to the concept, belongs to the modern era” (1995-98, 
1:457). In the Aesthetics, Hegel thus calls the modern state “a genuine state” 
(1998-99, 1:99), where freedom is realized. From this perspective, neither the 
African nor the Oriental states are states in the modern sense of the word. Thus, 
Hegel can have his cake and eat it, too: he can say that the Oriental state was a 


state and not a state simultaneously. 
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Regarding the question raised earlier as to whether Hegel is discussing states 
in Africa, the answer is that he uses a modern concept of the state as the “genuine 
state” when discussing the premodern world of African politics. If one were to 
use the modern definition of the state as spelled out in his many works, espe- 
cially in the Philosophy of Right, there would be no state up until after the French 
Revolution. That would mean that all Hegel’s writings and lectures on world his- 
tory regarding China, India, Persia, Egypt, Greece, Rome, and medieval Europe 
would have to be thrown into the cold water of historic insignificance. The only 
proper handling of the question is to see that Hegel is using two definitions of 
the state: one Hobbesian, a political commonwealth; and the other a bourgeois 
modern state. It is the reader’s task to sort out which definition is being used at 


which point of discussion. 
African Art 


Of all the themes that Hegel pursues on Africa, one subject he does not address 
in writing or lectures is African art. This absence is all the more remarkable in 
that it is in this field that the African genius has been most recognized around 
the world. It is quite probable that Hegel did not read anything regarding African 
art; otherwise, he would have commented on it. However, using his theory of fine 
art, we can postulate what a Hegelian perspective on African art would be like. 

In Aesthetics, he identifies three historic forms of artistic representation: 
symbolic, classical, and romantic. The first relates to the Oriental world—India, 
China, Egypt, Persia—and the latter two belong to Western civilization. 

He states that the “content of art is the Idea, while its form is the configu- 
ration of sensuous material.” He identifies three themes in artistic production. 
First, the “work of art is no natural product; it is brought about by human activ- 
ity.” Second, art is “essentially made for man’s apprehension, and in particular is 
drawn more or less from the sensuous field of apprehension by the senses.” And 
third, “it has an end and aim in itself” (1998-99, 1:70, 25). 

The work of art, originating “from the spirit,” belongs “to the territory of 
the spirit.” Art “has received the baptism of the spiritual and sets forth only 
what has been formed in harmony with the spirit.” For that reason, “the work 


of art stands higher than any natural product which has not made this journey 
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through the spirit.” In other words, “everything spiritual is better than any 
product of nature. Besides, no natural being is able, as art is, to present the 
divine Ideal” (1998-99, 1:29). 

Through art, humanity domesticates nature according to humanity’s wishes, 
needs, and desires. By intruding on the “xenophobia of the natural world,” 
humanity changes itself.” Humanity strips the external world of its “inflexible 
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foreignness.” “It is not only with external things that man proceeds in this way 
[changing nature through labor], but no less with himself, with his own natu- 
ral figure which he does not leave as he finds it but deliberately alters.” This is 
the “cause behind all dressing up and adornment even if it be barbaric, taste- 
less, completely disfiguring, or even pernicious like crushing the feet of Chinese 
ladies, or slitting the ears and lips.” It is “only among civilized people that altera- 
tion of figure, behaviour and every sort and mode of external expression pro- 
ceeds from spiritual development” (1998-99, 1:31). 

Art mitigates what Hegel calls the “ferocity of passions.” This “ferocity of 
passion consists in the unity of the T as universal with the restricted object of 
his desire, so that man has no longer any will beyond this single passion.” Such 
“rudeness and untamed force of passion is prima facie mitigated by art, in that it 
gives a man an idea of what he feels and achieves in such a situation.” Hegel criti- 
cizes the “favourite phraseology about man’s duty to remain in immediate unity 
with nature; but such unity, in its abstraction, is purely and simply rudeness and 
ferocity, and by dissolving this unity for man, art lifts him with gentle hands out of 
and above imprisonment in nature” (emphasis added). Art, “by means of its rep- 
resentations, while remaining within the sensuous sphere, liberates man at the 
same time from the power of sensuousness.” Art’s “essential aim” is “the purifica- 
tion of the passions, instruction, and moral improvement.” Art “has in fact been 
the first instructress of peoples” (1998-99, 1:48, 49, 50). 


23. For similar Marxist views, see Fraser 1998; Heller 1976; Marx and Engels 1970. In Capital, 
Marx writes, “Man is distinguished from all other animals by the limitless and flexible nature of 
his needs.” But he then makes a qualification regarding wage labor: “But it is equally true that no 
animal is able to restrict his needs to the same unbelievable degree and to reduce the conditions of 
his life to the absolute minimum. In a word, there is no animal with the same talent for ‘Irishing’ 


himself” (1977, 1068). 
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Now that we have Hegel’s philosophy of fine arts in a nutshell, how can we 
relate it to African art? How do we evaluate African art from this Hegelian per- 
spective on art? Has African art, which exists out there in reality, “with gentle 
hands” lifted the African “out of and above imprisonment in nature”? If the 
answer is in the affirmative, Hegel’s paradigm that Africa is the embodiment of 
sense consciousness crumbles. 

We know that Africans in their various artistic productions have trans- 
formed nature according to their wishes, creating a “second nature.” In their art 
production, they have made what Hegel calls the “journey through the spirit.” 
They have reproduced in artistic form the “human interest, the spiritual value 
possessed by an event, an individual character, an action in its complexity and 
outcome” (1998-99, 1:29). 

One area where the African genius in the sphere of art is manifest is in the 
beautification of the human body. The African genius in stripping the “inflexible 
foreignness” of the external world includes all forms of body art and body orna- 
mentation. Of all the natural objects that attract Africans’ attention as objects 
of artistic production, the human body seems to be one of the most attractive, 
the most seductive, and the most utilized. From sheer concern for beautification 
to attention to marks of identification, the African finds in the human body the 
most sublime object of beauty itself, ready to be further beautified by human 
intervention. Scarification is the wrong word to describe body markings in many 
African cultures. The word implies making and leaving scars, something nega- 
tive in connotation. African body marks are not scars but identity marks, bound- 
ary demarcations, as much as they are artistic works of aesthetic beautification. 
They are meant in part to prevent “identity theft.” What they leave behind is not 
scarification, but rather identification or beautification or both. Only in cases 
where the body marks are used for identifying slaves can we use the term scari- 
fication, for marking the bodies of slaves indeed leaves the scar of enslavement. 

From a strictly Hegelian perspective, there can be no African art, for “the 
content of art is the Idea, while its form is the configuration of sensuous material” 
(1998-99, 1:70). Hegel would say that, true, African art attains the “configura- 
tion of sensuous material.” However, African art lacks the Idea of art. Africans 
can produce a work of art as an empirical, sensuous, immediate product of their 
hands, but they cannot attain the Idea of art. In the same way, they may make a 
beautiful object without attaining beauty as Idea. The Idea of art is universal; the 
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material out of which art is made is singular and sensuous. African art, in Hegel’s 
paradigm, would thus consist of a sensuous human subject, the African, produc- 
ing another sensuous material, a piece of artwork. To produce art as an ideal, one 
must attain universal consciousness, which Africans allegedly lack. 

Although Hegel does not discuss African art, what he says of Oriental art 
gives us a clue as to what he might have said about African art. He opines, “The 
Chinese, Indians, and Egyptians, in their artistic shapes, images of gods, and 
idols, never get beyond formlessness or a bad and untrue definiteness of form. 
They could not master true beauty because their mythological ideas, the content 
and thought of their works of art, were still indeterminate, or determined badly, 
and so did not consist of the content which is absolute in itself” (1998-99, 1:74). 

A Hegelian theory of African art lies encapsulated in the concluding lines to 
his lectures on fine art: “For in art we have to do, not with any agreeable or useful 
child’s play, but with the liberation of the spirit from the contents and forms of 
finitude, with the presence and reconciliation of the Absolute in what is appar- 
ent and visible, with an unfolding of the truth which is not exhausted in natural 
history but revealed in world history. Art itself is the most beautiful side of that 
history and it is the best compensation for hard work in the world and the bitter 
labour for knowledge” (1998-99, 2:1236-237). For Hegel, African art, as the art 
of a people confined within sense consciousness, is an art exhausted in natural 
history, just as Africa itself is exhausted in natural history. The African universe 
is one in which spirit is imprisoned under the dictatorship of nature. Africa is 
finitude, naturality, and sensuousness. What can its art form be but a reflection 
of its naturality? The contrast between “natural history” and “world history” that 
Hegel makes is the same as that between sense-certainty, on the one hand, and 
understanding and reason, on the other. World history begins with the under- 
standing, Asia, and ends with self-conscious reason, Europe. Sense-certainty is 
outside the framework of world history; it belongs to “natural history.” But nature 
has no history; only spirit does. Africa belongs to the domain of “natural spirit,” 
not the domain of world history. Hegel’s syllogism would go something like the 
following: art belongs to world history; Africa does not belong to world history; 
hence, Africa cannot have art. 

Hegel’s theory of art forms an inseparable part of his overall philosophy. 
In the Encyclopedia of the Philosophical Sciences in Outline, art forms the first 
moment of his category of absolute spirit, followed by religion and philosophy. 
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Absolute spirit itself is the last moment of the philosophy of spirit, preceded in 
the concept by subjective and objective spirits. The philosophy of spirit forms 
the last phase in the Hegelian triad, preceded by the science of logic and the phi- 
losophy of nature. “Philosophy is the unity of art and religion” (1990, 262). His- 
tory belongs to objective spirit, art to absolute spirit. Hence, only world-historical 
people are capable of artistic production. This restriction rules out ipso facto 
those who are classified as non—-world historical, primarily Africans. Those of us 
who do not share Hegel’s Eurocentric racism recognize the existence of African 
art both as work of sophisticated universalism—the “Idea” of art, according to 
Hegel—and as the empirical, sensuous representation of this “Idea.” For Hegel, 
on the contrary, the very idea of “African art” can be only wishful thinking. 

We can easily extrapolate from Hegel’s overall philosophy of history and the 
place he assigns Africans in it the conclusion that his theory of art would rule out 
the possibility of African art. “All art aims at the identity, produced by the spirit, 
in which eternal things, God, and absolute truth are revealed in real appearance 
and shape to our contemplation, to our hearts and minds” (1998-99, 2:1236). 
Well, nowhere in Hegel’s entire corpus on Africa does he ever acknowledge that 
the African has willed or known anything that is universal. Instead, he says, “The 
African, in his undifferentiated and concentrated unity, has not yet succeeded in 
making this distinction between himself as an individual and his essential uni- 
versality, so that he knows nothing of an absolute being which is other and higher 
than his own self. Thus, man as we find him in Africa has not progressed beyond 
his immediate existence” (1998, 177). 

The question is: What are we to do with African art, which exists out there in 
the real world? Are we to consider it as belonging to the “most beautiful side” of 
world history, as the “best compensation for hard work in the world,” as the prod- 
uct of “the bitter labour for knowledge”? The “civilized” world craves for African 
art. It has now become a practice of the most cultured and refined bourgeois 
households in the West to possess a piece of African art in their homes as a sign 
of their artistic taste and sophistication. Many Western artists, such as Picasso, 
have been inspired by African art. And there is a bad Western habit of looting 
African artifacts and showing them off at various museums in the West—the 
British Museum, the Louvre, and so on. 

Whatever the degree of Western fascination with African art may be, for 


Hegel it would amount to fascination with mere sensuous barbarism, which is 
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all the African is capable of according to him. For Hegel, African art would be 
simple fetishism, devoid of universal essence. If the Westerner were attracted to 
African art, it would be an attraction to the exotic. It would be an attraction to 
nature, not to spirit. It is Africa’s essential difference from the West, its repulsive 
otherness, that attracts the Westerner, he would say. 


Farewell to Africa 


Summing up his lectures on Africa in the Lectures on the Philosophy of World 
History, Hegel says: “From all these various traits we have enumerated, it can be 
seen that intractability is the distinguishing feature of the negro character. The 
condition in which they live is incapable of any development or culture, and their 
present existence is the same as it has always been. In face of the enormous energy 
of sensuous arbitrariness which dominates their lives, morality has no determi- 
nate influence upon them” (emphasis added). Once again, we find the familiar 
Hegelian trope of African life defined as “sensuous arbitrariness.” Hegel’s three 
D’s regarding Africans—their defamation, degradation, and dehumanization— 
reads as follows: “Anyone who wishes to study the most terrible manifestations of 
human nature will find them in Africa” (1998, 190). 

Finally, Hegel says adieu to Africa, tired of its uninteresting, unhistorical, 
sense-conscious-limited existence, for Africa “has no history in the true sense of 
the word. 


tioned again. For it is an unhistorical continent, with no movement or develop- 
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We shall therefore leave Africa at this point, and it need not be men- 


ment of its own.” The part of Africa that shows movement or development—that 
is, “its northern region—belong|s] to the Asiatic and European worlds. Carthage, 
while it lasted, represented an important phase; but as a Phoenician colony, 
it belongs to Asia. Egypt will be considered as a stage in the movement of the 
human spirit from east to west, but it has no part in the spirit of Africa” (1998, 
190). Cutting out what he considers the historical part of the African continent 
(North Africa) from the rest of Africa (Africa proper) with his racial surgical 
knife, Hegel shapes what is still the knowledge structure in so-called African 
studies: the distinction between sub-Saharan and super-Saharan Africa. 

So ends Hegel’s discussion of “Africa proper,” this “unhistorical and undevel- 
oped land which is still enmeshed in the natural spirit, and which had to be men- 
tioned here before we cross the threshold of world history itself.” Unlike Africa, 
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forever standing at the threshold, Asia leads humanity’s entry onto the stage of 
world history. In Hegel’s scheme, “having disposed of these preliminary mat- 
ters, we now at last find ourselves on the real theatre of world history. Among the 
negroes, the natural will of the individual is not yet negated; but it is only through 
its negation that a consciousness of being in and for itself can arise. This con- 
sciousness first emerges in the Oriental world” (1998, 190, emphasis added). He 
ends his lectures on Africa the same way he begins (1998, 174), with the depiction 
of the African as the embodiment of natural will. Asia begins the process of the 
negation of this natural will, and Europe provides the negation of the negation. 

Here it might be useful to recall some lines in Hegel’s Philosophy of Nature: 
“Spirit, which has apprehended itself, also wants to recognize itself in nature, to 
make good again the loss of itself. It is only by this reconciliation with nature and 
actuality that spirit is truly liberated, and sheds the particularity of its modes of 
thought and intuition” (1970, 3:213). If spirit that has not returned to and recon- 
ciled with nature is not “truly liberated,” what does this mean with respect to the 
Hegelian discourse on Africa discussed in this chapter? Does it mean that until 
and unless the West (the abode of self-conscious spirit) finds a way to return to 
and reconcile itself with Africa (the abode of nature), its self-declared freedom 
will remain hollow? Even if that were so, it does not change the Hegelian view 
that the West is superior to Africa as spirit is superior to nature. 

In the Eurocentric paradigm, Africa is charged with two exaggerated faults: 
it is the continent of “spirit possession” and the continent of “nature possession.” 
Hegel’s charge falls in the latter: Africa is the domain of the “natural spirit” as 
opposed to “spiritualized spirit.” In the former charge, Africans are given to too 


much to religion; in the latter, including Hegel’s, too little. 
Affirming the Hegelian Africa Discourse 


Nineteenth- and twentieth-century European travelers’ and scholarly accounts 
of Africa were in tune with the Hegelian paradigm. These accounts include those 
by John Hanning Speke, Samuel Baker, Henry Morton Stanley, Richard Burton, 
Harry Johnston, and W. Winwood Reade, to name but a few. The fact that Hegel 
did not set foot in Africa made no difference when it came to the racist knowledge 
production of the time. Those who traveled to Africa “saw” Africa and Africans 
with the same lenses as those who did not. Speke states in Journal of the Discovery 
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of the Source of the Nile his intention to describe “naked Africa” as bereft of “the 
slightest impulse . . . from European civilization” (1864, xvii). Samuel Baker, in 
keeping with Hegel, writes of the “African character” that “human nature viewed 
in its crude state as pictured among African savages is quite on the level with that 
of the brute, and not to be compared with the noble character of the dog. There is 
neither gratitude, pity, love, nor self-denial; no idea of duty; no religion: but cov- 
etousness, ingratitude, selfishness, and cruelty. All are thieves, idle, envious and 
ready to plunder and enslave their weaker neighbors” (1866, 152-53). 

Similarly, for Stanley, the African is “restless, ferociously impulsive, supersti- 
tiously timid, liable to furious demonstrations, suspicious and unreasonable. . .. 
He is like a child which has not yet acquired the faculty of articulation” (quoted in 
Hammond and Jablow 1992, 64). Burton was not to be left behind in the scramble 
to depict Africans with the double negativity of being both cruel and childlike. 
He writes, “The cruelty of the negro, is like that of a schoolboy, the blind impulse 
of rage combined with want of sympathy. Thus he thoughtlessly tortures and 
slays his prisoners, as the youth of England torment and kill cats. . . . [H]e men- 
tally remains a child, and is never capable of a generalization” (1877, 1:134-35). 

For Francis Galton, the founder of eugenics, Africans of mid-nineteenth- 
century South Africa are a “greedy, heartless, silly set of savages” (1889, 189). 
Harry Johnston writes, “The concentration of their [Africans’] thoughts on sex- 
ual intercourse . . . is the negro’s greatest weakness” (quoted in Hammond and 
Jablow 1992, 96). Reade says of African women, “They can gratify the desires of 
a libertine, but they can not inspire a passion of the soul. .. . No, no, the nigress 
is not a woman; she is a parody of a woman; she is a pretty toy; an affection- 
ate brute—that is all” (quoted in Hammond and Jablow 1992, 71). And Win- 
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ston Churchill sees Africa as a land of “primeval chaos,” “primary religion,” and 
“primordial nakedness” (quoted in Hammond and Jablow 1992, 90). In all these 
accounts, Africa is represented as the land of the “pagan, naked, and cannibal 
syndrome” (Hammond and Jablow 1992, 36). For all these people, Africa is a land 
of brutes with human faces. 

Lest we think such attitudes lie only in the past, the American writer Robert 
Ruark sets us straight: in his 1955 novel Something of Value, dealing with the Mau 
Mau (Land and Freedom) movement in Kenya, he writes, “To understand Africa 
you must understand a basic impulsive savagery that is greater than anything we 


civilized people have encountered in two centuries” (quoted in D. Anderson 2005, 
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1). In Ruark’s novel, the Mau Mau becomes identical with Africa. The fact that 
the movement was made up of Gikuyu Kenyans is irrelevant for Ruark. His racial 
generalizations about Africa are in the similar trope of the Hegelian paradigm. 

In the more scholarly world, Hegel’s view of dehistoricizing Africa is also 
echoed. In 1937, the director of Britain’s International Institute of African Lan- 
guages and Cultures, Diedrich Westermann, wrote that “no African people or 
group of peoples have ever formed a nation. . . . Since they have never had a 
national consciousness they could not feel humiliated by foreign rule. This atti- 
tude of political indifference is changing only through the education which the 
white man has brought with him” (1937, 48-49). 

Thirteen decades after Hegel’s death, Hugh Trevor-Roper, the Regius Pro- 
fessor of Modern History at Oxford, repeated verbatim Hegel’s statement about 
Africa. “Perhaps, in the future, there will be some African history to teach. But at 
present there is none: there is only the history of Europeans in Africa. The rest is 
darkness, like the history of pre-European, pre-Columbian America. And dark- 
ness is not subject of history.” This arrogant discourse declares Africa to be bereft 
of history: “It is European techniques, European examples, European ideas which 
have shaken the non-European world out of its past—out of barbarism in Africa, 
out of far older, slower, more majestic civilization of Asia; and the history of the 
world, for the last five centuries, insofar as it has significance, has been European 
history” (1964, 9). The Hegelian Eurocentric paradigm that sees history as the 
study of the ever-on-the-move West, orientalism as the study of the ever-stuck 
and hibernating East, and anthropology as the study of what Trevor-Roper calls 
the “unrewarding gyrations of barbarous tribes in picturesque but irrelevant cor- 
ners of the globe” is enunciated here with crystal clarity and frightening hubris. 
Eurocentrism depicts Africa as the abode of darkness. We have Hegel’s “dark 
mantle of night,” Stanley’s “Dark Continent,” and Trevor-Roper’s “darkness” that 
is Africa. It is “enlightened” Europe that has created the image of a “benighted” 
Africa. The darkness attributed to Africa is conceptual, not climatic. Africa is 
alleged to be the “dark” continent for want of the light of civilization. 

In the natural-environmental domain, it is not Africa that should be the 
“dark continent,” but Europe: Africa should be the continent of sunlight, and 
Europe, by contrast, the continent of seasonal light and seasonal darkness. Africa 
is constant; Europe is moody. But in Hegel’s discourse, Africa is the continent of 


sunlight by nature, but the “Dark Continent” by spirit. The “dark mantle of night” 
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that is Africa is the dark mantle of spirit, not of nature. The African sun is the sun 
of nature. It is the domain of the “natural spirit,” not the “sun of the spirit.” What 
Hegel called “the sun of the spirit” is one of “movement and progression’; as such, 
it does not repeat itself. Its change is “essentially progress” (1998, 61). Africa, the 
continent of the sun of nature, does not translate into “the sun of the spirit.” The 
“sun of the spirit” does not shine on the sun of nature, Africa. 

The question then is, How can a continent deemed dark by spirit be trans- 
formed into one of light by spirit? The answer: Rudyard Kipling. Kipling’s Africa 
is the continent of the “half-devil, half-child,” the same as Hegel’s continent of 
the “animal man.” But Kipling has the answer to Africa’s darkness: the “White 
Man’s Burden.” The light of what Hegel calls the “blessedness of the West” lifts 
the “dark mantle of night” enveloping Africa. Civilization, Christianity, and 
commerce—these are Europe’s means of salvaging the “savage” humanity that is 
Africa. These three C’s produced three new C’s: cotton, cocoa, and coffee, among 
other products of Africa’s peripheralization in the capitalist world economy. At 
the human level, Europe’s three C’s produced three D’s: dehumanization, defa- 
mation, and degradation of African humanity.” 

In the intelligent words of Jan Nederveen Pieterse, “What was the myth of 
Africa as ‘the Dark Continent’ but a symbol of the Victorians’ own dark sub- 
conscious, projected upon a continent? What was the terminology applied to 
explorers who were said to ‘penetrate’ the ‘interior’ of Africa but a cryptogram for 
European expansion subliminally presented as sexual penetration?” Pieterse fur- 
ther observes, “Childhood or prehistory: this is a recurring doubt in European 
narratives about Africa. Europeans view Africa as either the original unspoilt 
land, unspoilt like a child, or as a land of evolutionary regression or stagnation (of 
‘contemporary ancestors’, peoples ‘without history” (1998, 173-74). And as Dor- 
othy Hammond and Alta Jablow state, “The image of Africa remains the negative 
reflection, the shadow, of the British self-image” (1992, 197). 


Q 


In his philosophy of world history, Hegel provides a systematic and highly orga- 


nized intellectual “hardware of bondage” for depicting African humanity with 
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utmost hubris. As in the case of the European merchant of the Atlantic slave 
trade, in Hegel too a “violence of enslavement and a violence of abstraction devel- 
oped together and reinforced each other” (Rediker 2008, 267, 333). In both cases 
of violence, the African became an abstract entity, a commodity, meant for sale 
like any chattel. Hegel collapses all Africans under the totalitarian category of 
“the Negro,” attributing to it everything negative that can be imagined, includ- 
ing slavery. With a red-hot iron, Hegel brands the African “animal man,” good 
only for slavery. He renders Africans as animals walking with two legs, unable to 
distinguish human flesh from animal flesh. 

In Hegel’s description of the development of world spirit toward the realiza- 
tion of full freedom, Africans are not invited to be on the stage of the theater of 
world history, not even in the capacity of supporting cast. He discusses Africans 
in such detail only to dismiss them with the utmost contempt and hubris. As he 
sees things, before “real” world history could be reached, the road that the world 
spirit traverses needed to be cleared of roadblocks and pebbles that hindered 
its free movement. Africa proper and “original America” were found to be such 
roadblocks that needed to be cleared away. And so Hegel moves on to address the 
processes of world history, which he claims began in the “Orient.” 

Consciousness leaves the domain of the senses that is Africa and moves to 
the second and higher stage of its development, that of the understanding. The 


Orient represents this stage of consciousness. 


The Orient 
The Ferment of the Understanding 


Measureless conceptions, carrying all limited existence beyond its proper 
bounds, are indigenous to the East. 


—G. W. F. HEGEL, Philosophy of History 


HEGEL PROVIDES A BLUEPRINT OF HIS VIEWS regarding the Oriental 
world in his piece “Fragments of Historical Studies.” There he describes what he 
calls “the spirit of the Orientals.” In the trope typical of orientalism, he writes: 
“The Orientals have fixedly determinate characters. They never again change 
from the way they first are; they do not depart from the direction of a path once 
embarked upon. What lies outside their path is not present to them, but whatever 
impedes them along that path is hostile. Once firmly established, their character 
cannot depart from itself; it is incapable of taking up and reconciling itself with 
what stands over against it. The one side becomes dominant, the other domi- 
nated” (2002, 90-91). The core of orientalism, including Hegel’s, is the claim that 
the Orient has been impervious to change over time. It is a zone frozen in perma- 
nent inertia, going in cycles of recurrence of the same.’ 

Hegel discusses the Oriental world in detail in The Philosophy of History, 
which opens with, “We have to begin with the Oriental World, but not before the 
period in which we discover States in it.” His rationale for beginning the history 
of the Orient with states is that “the ante-historical is that which precedes politi- 
cal life, it also is beyond self-cognizant life” (1956, 111). 


1. For a detailed discussion of Hegel’s account of the “spirit of the Orientals” in “Fragments of 


Historical Studies,” see Tibebu 2008, 60-61. 
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In the Orient, “nothing subjective in the shape of disposition, Conscience, 
formal Freedom is recognized. Justice is administered only on the basis of exter- 
nal morality, and Government exists only as the prerogative of compulsion.” 
Morality there is a “subject of positive legislation.” There is “no want of a will 
to command moral actions, but of a will to perform them because commanded 
from within. Since Spirit has not yet attained subjectivity, it wears the appearance 
of spirituality still involved in the conditions of Nature” (1956, 111, 112). The Ori- 
ent acknowledges no distinction between the internal and the external, law and 
morality, religion and state. 

The Oriental political constitution takes the form of theocracy. The “King- 
dom of God is to the same extent also a secular Kingdom as the secular Kingdom 
is also divine.” In the realm of religion, the world of the Orient is lacking much. 
“What we call God has not yet in the East been realized in consciousness, for our 
idea of God involves an elevation of the soul to the supersensual.” Regarding the 
moral duty to obey, Hegel says, “While we obey, because what we are required to 
do is confirmed by an internal sanction, there the Law is regarded as inherently 
and absolutely valid without a sense of the want of this subjective confirmation. 
In the law men recognize not their will, but one entirely foreign” (1956, 112). 

Hegel divides Asia into two parts: the historical and the unhistorical. The 
unhistorical part includes Upper Asia, “so long as its Nomad population do not 
appear on the scene of history,” and Siberia. Once he gets rid of unhistorical Asia, 
he provides three different classifications of historical Asia: dual, triple, and qua- 
druple. The dual classification uses racial categories: Mongolian Asia, represented 
by China and India, and Caucasian Asia, represented by Persia. The triple clas- 
sification is national. It identifies three national spirits: China, India, and Persia. 
The quadruple classification makes a geographical distinction of four “districts”: 
“first, the River-Plains, formed by the Yellow and Blue Stream, and the Upland 
of farther Asia—China and the Mongols. Secondly, the valley of the Ganges and 
that of the Indus. The third theatre of history comprises the river-plains of Oxus 
and Jaxartes, the Upland of Persia, and the other valley-plains of Euphrates and 
Tigris, to which Hither-Asia attaches itself. Fourthly, the River-plain of the Nile” 
(1956, 112). Hegel does not say much about Mesopotamia. 

About the dual classification of historic Asia, he says: “Asia separates itself 
into two parts—Hither and Farther Asia; which are essentially different from 
each other.” The “Chinese and Hindoos—the two great nations of Farther Asia 
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... belong to the strictly Asiatic, namely the Mongolian Race.” These two nations 
“possess quite peculiar character, discrepant from ours.” In contrast with the 
nations of “Farther Asia,” the “nations of Hither Asia belong to the Caucasian, 
i.e. the European Stock. They are related to the West, while the Farther-Asiatic 
peoples are perfectly isolated” (1956, 173). What Hegel calls “Farther Asia” is 
now called the Far East, and his “Hither Asia” is now known as the Near or 
Middle East. 

This passage is critical for understanding Hegel’s Eurocentrism. In it, he 
makes three basic statements germane to his Eurocentric discourse. First, East 
and West are “essentially different” from one another. Second, this essentialized 
difference is in part racial, where the Mongolian Far East is contrasted with the 
Caucasian Near East. The Mongolian race possesses a “quite peculiar character” 
different from that of the Caucasian race. Third, the contrast between the “per- 
fectly isolated” Mongolian Far East and the historically interconnected Caucasian 
Near East establishes the historicity of the latter and the “unhistorical historic- 
ity” of the former. The knot that ties the three perspectives is Hegel’s oriental- 
ism, a discourse of racialized difference between East and West. Edward Said 
(1979) does a splendid job of unmasking this orientalist enterprise, although he 
seems unable to extricate himself from the dichotomous Orient-Occident dis- 
course of which he is so critical.” Hegel’s classification of Indians as Mongolian 
is intriguing because Indians, especially in the North, supposedly belong to the 
Indo-European family (see Childe 1987). 

In his triple classification of historic Asia, Hegel states, “With China and the 
Mongols—the realm of theocratic despotism—History begins.” China and the 
Mongols represent the first phase of the Oriental spirit. They have “the patriar- 
chal constitution for their principle—so modified in China, as to admit the devel- 
opment of an organized system of secular polity,” whereas among the Mongols 
the patriarchal principle “limits itself to the simplest form of a spiritual, religious 
sovereignty.” In the Chinese patriarchal constitution, “All that we call subjectiv- 
ity is concentrated in the supreme head of the State, who, in all his legislation has 
an eye to the health, wealth, and benefit of the whole. Contrasted with this secu- 


lar Empire is the spiritual sovereignty of the Mongols, at the head of which stands 
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the Lama, who is honored as God. In this Spiritual Empire no secular political 
life can be developed” (1956, 112, 113). 

Hegel uses the name “Mongolian” in two senses: racially and nationally. The 
Chinese and even the Hindus are classified as Mongolian racially but not nation- 
ally. In other words, the Mongols belong to the Mongolian race, but not every 
member of the Mongolian race is Mongolian. One can be a Mongolian by race 
and nationality, like Genghis Khan, or not. 

India represents the second phase of the Oriental spirit. The Indian realm, 
as opposed to China with its abstract unity, represents fragmentation. In India, 
“the several powers of society appear as dissevered and free in relation to each 
other. The different castes are indeed fixed; but in view of the religious doctrine 
that established them, they wear the aspect of natural distinctions” (1956, 113). 
Because India is the moment of fragmentation, as opposed to China’s abstract 
unity, its unity can be only religious. India represents the realm of “Theocratic 
Aristocracy and its despotism.” 

The third phase of the development of the Oriental spirit—in “contrast to 
the immovable unity of China and the wild and turbulent unrest of India—is the 
Persian realm.” As opposed to the undifferentiated unity of China and the dis- 
united differentiation of India, there stands the differentiated unity of Persia. It 
is the domain of theocratic monarchy. “China is quite peculiarly Oriental; India 
we might compare with Greece; Persia on the other hand with Rome” (1956, 
113). What we have so far is the breakdown and classification of the Oriental 
world into the three logical categories of abstract universality, differentiation, 
and their sublation in a higher unity—as represented by China, India, and Per- 
sia, respectively. In other words, India is the negation of the Chinese spirit, and 
Persia is the negation of negation. In political terms, there is China’s theocratic 
patriarchal despotism, India’s theocratic aristocratic despotism, and Persia’s 
theocratic monarchy. 

What, then, is the difference between China and Persia, given that both are 
constituted by political unity? Persia is a monarchy. “Monarchy is that kind of 
constitution which does indeed unite the members of body politic in the head 
of the government as in a point; but regards that head neither as the absolute 
director nor the arbitrary ruler, but as a power whose will is regulated by the 
same principle of law as the obedience of the subject.” Persia is still far from 


Hegel’s constitutional monarchy described in the Philosophy of Right because it is 
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unaware of concrete freedom. Comparing the unity of China with that of Persia, 
he says: “The Persian Unity is not that abstract one of the Chinese Empire; it is 
adapted to rule over many and various nationalities, which it unites under the 
mild power of Universality as a beneficial Sun shining over all—waking them 
into life and cherishing their growth” (1956, 113-14). Unlike the Persian mon- 
arch, the Chinese emperor rules with the harsh power of universality. Persia is 
the domain of monarchy, China of despotism. 

In this introductory summary of the Oriental spirit, Hegel classifies China 
as undifferentiated unity, India as differentiated disunity, and Persia as differ- 
entiated unity. In Persia, both difference and unity as well as both identity and 
difference are held together in harmonious balance through the “mild power of 
Universality” that is the monarch. Hegel presents the Persian realm as the most 
rational political system of the Oriental world. The Persian Empire, “not shut up 
within itself, abstract and calm, as are China and India—makes a real transition 
in the History of the world” (1956, 114, emphasis added). In other words, real 
history begins with Persia. As noted earlier, Hegel classifies Persians as belonging 
to the Caucasian race. Ergo, the honor of beginning “real history” belongs to the 
Caucasian race represented first by Persia. 

Hegel compares the Asian states as follows. In the Chinese Empire is found 
“the only durable kingdom in the World. Conquests cannot affect such an 
empire.” By contrast, “the world of the Ganges and the Indus has also been pre- 
served. A state of things so destitute of thought is likewise imperishable, but it 
is in its very nature destined to be mixed with other races—to be conquered and 
subjugated” (1956, 115). He seems to ignore that China was conquered twice, 
by the Mongols and the Manchus, who established the Yuan and Qing dynas- 
ties, respectively. But, then, if what he has in mind is race, then it might be that 
because both the Mongols and the Manchus, alongside the Chinese themselves, 
are classified as belonging to the same Mongolian race, the situation would be 
one in which the same race conquered itself—that is, there was no foreign con- 
quest. But this line of argument is quite untenable. The Chinese did not see the 
Mongols or Manchus as one of their own. They saw them as foreign barbarians 
whose rule they detested. They overthrew Mongol rule, and the Qing were to be 
the last dynasty in the history of China. Let it be remembered that both Mongols 


and Manchus became Sinified. 
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Whereas China and India “have remained to the present day, of the empires 
of the Tigris and Euphrates on the contrary nothing remains, except, at most, a 
heap of bricks.” The “Persian Kingdom, as that of Transition, is by nature perish- 
able, and the Kingdoms of the Caspian Sea are given up to the ancient struggles 
of Iran and Turan.” As for Egypt, “The Empire of the solitary Nile is only pres- 
ent beneath the ground, in its speechless Dead, ever and anon stolen away to all 
quarters of the globe, and in their majestic habitations;—for what remains above 
the ground is nothing else but such splendid tombs” (1956, 115). An unchanging 
China and India, a transient Persia, a heap-of-bricks Mesopotamia, and a half- 
buried, half-exposed Egypt—this is the Oriental world that Hegel discusses in 
detail in The Philosophy of History. China-India, Persia, and Egypt represent the 
Empires of Hibernation, the Empire of Transition, and the Empire of Enigma, 


respectively. 
China 


Hegel commences his discussion of China: “WITH the Empire of China His- 
tory has to begin, for it is the oldest, as far as history gives us any information; 
and its principle has as such substantiality, that for the empire in question it is at 
once the oldest and the newest.” In the history of China, “the contrast between 
objective existence and subjective freedom of movement in it, is still wanting, 
every change is excluded, and the fixedness of a character which recurs perpetu- 
ally, takes the place of what we call the truly historical. China and India lie, as 
it were, still outside the World’s History, as the mere presupposition of elements 
whose combination must be waited for to constitute their vital progress” (1956, 116, 
emphasis added). 

This critical passage goes right to the heart of Hegel’s orientalism and Euro- 
centrism. After opening the section on China with the statement that with “the 
Empire of China History has to begin,” he seems to have a change of mind right 
within the same paragraph. Or are we reading something else, something seem- 
ingly contradictory but really not? According to Hegel, China and India are not 
“truly historical” because they have failed to change over time. As such, they 
do not belong to “real history,” but instead to its preamble, its “presupposition.” 


Those “elements whose combination must be waited for to constitute their vital 
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progress” in history were first provided by Caucasian Persia, the first “truly his- 
torical” nation in world history. 

Nevertheless, Hegel would say of Chinese historiography: “No People has a 
so strictly continuous series of Writers of History as the Chinese. Other Asiatic 
peoples also have ancient traditions, but no History.” He cites contrasting cases. 
“The Vedas of the Indians are not such. The traditions of the Arabs are very old, 
but are not attached to a political constitution and its development. But such a 
constitution exists in China, and that in a distinct and prominent form” (1956, 
116). For him, then, the Chinese are the most historical people in the Orient when 
it comes to the writing of history, and yet according to him China has no history 
to write about! This depiction of China as rich in historiography but without any 
real history runs throughout Hegel’s lectures regarding China. For him, China’s 
historical time resides in its timelessness. Time frozen is time forfeited. History 


without time is no history; it is like philosophy without a conceptual category. 


Chinese Politics 


After narrating a few dates and events in the history of China, Hegel moves on 
to discuss what he calls the “Spirit of the constitution” of China, which he says 
“has always remained the same.” The general principle is the “immediate unity 
of the substantial Spirit and the Individual,” which is “equivalent to the Spirit of 
the Family.” The Chinese spirit is such that the “element of Subjectivity—that is 
to say, the reflection upon itself of the individual will in antithesis to the Substan- 
tial (as the power in which it is absorbed) or the recognition of this power as one 
with its own essential being, in which it knows itself free—is not found on this 
grade of development.” Furthermore, “in China, the Universal Will immediately 
commands what the individual is to do, and the latter complies and obeys with 
proportionate renunciation of reflection and personal independence.” This rela- 
tionship defines the political contour of despotism. In despotism, the “substance 
is simply an individual—the Emperor—whose law constitutes all disposition.” 
The “element of subjectivity” is “much wanting in this political totality” (1956, 
120). Hegel finds China’s “grade of development” degrading. He gives China an 
“F” for its failure to have freedom as the principle of its political structure. 

“The Chinese regard themselves as belonging to their family, and at the same 
time as children of the State.” In this double patriarchal structure, individual 
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personality is wanting. “In the Family itself they [the Chinese] are not personali- 
ties, for the consolidated unity in which they exist as members of it is consan- 
guinity and natural obligation.” In the same manner, in “the State they have as 
little independent personality; for there the patriarchal relation is predominant, 
and the government is based on the paternal management of the Emperor, who 
keeps all departments of the State in order” (1956, 121). 

The Chinese emperor is chief in both religious and scientific affairs. “This 
paternal care on the part of the Emperor for his subjects, and the spirit of his 
subjects—who like children do not advance beyond the ethical principle of the 
family circle, and can gain for themselves no independent and civil freedom”— 
makes China both a political empire and a moral universe. Its paternalistic 
patriarchal order is a “product of the Understanding without free Reason and 
Imagination” (1956, 123). China belongs to the realm of the understanding, just 
as Africa belongs to that of sense-certainty and Europe to that of self-conscious 
reason. 

The Chinese emperor “claims the deepest reverence.” Nevertheless, “there 
is little room for the exercise of his individual will; for the whole government is 
conducted on the basis of certain ancient maxims of the Empire, while his con- 
stant oversight is not the less necessary” (1956, 123). This remark is critical. If it 
is the case that the Chinese emperor is bound by tradition in the running of the 
state, he is then merely a custodian of the past in the administration of the pres- 
ent. What we have here is the past using the present to make its presence felt and 
to pass on into the future. The Chinese, much like Africans, see the past not as 
mere antecedent to the present, but as both living embodiment of and guide to 
the present as well as clue to the future. The Chinese, like Africans, think of the 
present and their project into the future by looking back into the past. In order to 
go forward or in order to solve problems of the here and now, the Chinese scan 
their distant past for guidance. For the Chinese, as for Africans, the present is 
a bridge connecting the past with the future. This is the Chinese cosmological 
universe, one distinct from the modern bourgeois universe in which the logic of 
capital accumulation drives the present in a linear line of immanent improve- 
ment of the future. 

The emperor of China is personally involved in the recruitment of the best 
and the brightest to run the state bureaucracy. As a result, China has “succeeded 


in getting the greatest and best governors, to whom the expression ‘Solomonian 
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wisdom’ might be applied.” Accordingly, “official stations are therefore occupied 
by men of the greatest intellect and education.” By contrast, “in Europe there can 
be no Solomons” (1956, 124). 

Hegel next discusses the “administration of the Empire.” He says, “We can- 
not speak, in reference to China, of a Constitution; for this would imply that indi- 
viduals and corporations have independent rights” (cf. Hegel 1967). Hence, one 
can speak only of an “administration of the Empire.” Hegel writes: “In China, we 
have the reality of absolute equality, and all the differences that exist are possible 
only in connection with that administration, and in virtue of the worth which 
a person may acquire, enabling him to fill a high post in the Government. Since 
equality prevails in China, but without any freedom, despotism is necessarily the 
mode of government” (1956, 124).° 

Hegel sees a fundamental difference between the Occident and the Orient 
regarding freedom. “Among us, men are equal only before the law, and in the 
respect paid to the property of each; but they have also many interests and pecu- 
liar privileges, which must be guaranteed, if we are to have what we call freedom. 
But in the Chinese Empire these special interests enjoy no consideration on their 
own account, and the government proceeds from the Emperor alone, who sets it 
in movement as a hierarchy of officials or Mandarins.” There is no “civil society” 
in China. “No independent classes or orders, as in India, have interests of their 
own to defend. All is directed and superintended from above” (1956, 124-25, 
127-28). 

Hegel sees China as an emperor-centered nation. “From all this it is clear 
that the Emperor is the centre, around which everything turns; consequently the 
well-being of the country and people depends on him.” The administration of 


09, 


the state “works more or less according to settled routine.” Being “uniform and 


regular, like the course of nature, it goes its own way, at one time as at another 


3. Montesquieu says: “Men are equal in republican government; they are equal in despotic 
government; in the former, it is because they are everything; in the latter, it is because they are noth- 
ing.” Regarding China, he writes: “China is a despotic state whose principle is fear” (1999, 75, 128). 
In the Politics, Aristotle comments, “Those constitutions which consider the common interest are 
right constitutions, judged by the standard of absolute justice. Those constitutions which consider 
only the personal interest of the rulers are all wrong constitutions, or perversions of the right forms. 


Such perverted forms are despotic ... whereas the polis is an association of freemen” (1958, 112-13). 
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time; but the Emperor is required to be the moving, ever wakeful, spontaneously 
active Soul” (1956, 127). From Hegel’s account of the Chinese Empire, one sees a 
well-oiled machine in which the cogs of government function remarkably well. 
What is wrong with that? 

Regarding the sphere of legal matters in China, Hegel says: “All legal rela- 
tions are definitely settled by rules; free sentiment . . . is thereby thoroughly 
obliterated.” This procedure includes family members and their relationships to 
one another, the transgression of which entails severe punishments. The “legal 


»D 


externality of the Family relations” becomes “almost slavery.” “Everyone has the 
power of selling himself and his children; every Chinese buys his wife. Only the 
chief wife is a free woman. The concubines are slaves, and—like the children and 
every other chattel—may be seized upon in case of confiscation” (1956, 128).* 

Regarding the system of punishment in China, Hegel says, punishments 
are “generally corporal chastisements.” He makes the usual us/them contrast: 
“Among us, this would be an insult to honor; not so in China, where the feeling 
on honor has not yet developed itself.” This statement shows either his utter igno- 
rance of the subject or his crude and rude racism. If anything, “honor” defines 
some of the foundational pillars of the Chinese cultural universe. Neverthe- 
less, Hegel says, “The Chinese do not recognize a subjectivity in honor; they are 
the subjects rather of corrective than retributive punishment—as are children 
among us; for corrective punishment aims at improvement, that which is retribu- 
tive implies veritable imputation of guilt.” In the case of the “corrective, the deter- 
ring principle is only the fear of punishment, not any consciousness of wrong; 
for here we cannot presume upon any reflection the nature of the action itself” 
(1956, 128). 

Hegel is saying that if the Chinese do right, it is not out of inner moral convic- 
tion or guilt, but out of fear of doing wrong, for which they are punished severely. 
Guilt entails acknowledgment of responsibility. The Chinese are like children 
who know not guilt, but only fear of the powers that be, whether the father in 


the family or the father of the state. When it comes to people Hegel considers 


4. In his work Slavery and Social Death (1982), Orlando Patterson discusses what he calls the 
“extrusive” form of enslavement—one in which the source of slaves is internal. In an argument very 


much in line with Hegel’s, he includes China in this category. 
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less “developed” than the modern European man—Africans, Native Americans, 
women, and, in this case, the Chinese—he characterizes them all as childlike. 
The child metaphor signifies that the Chinese, like other non-Western peoples, 
never grew past childhood. Theirs is a permanent inertia of eternal childhood. 
They are perennial minors who failed to attain their majority. The most populous 
country in the world is, according to Hegel’s description, a nation of minors. 

In one of his most categorical statements on the Chinese social universe, 
Hegel says that in China the distinction between slavery and freedom is not that 
large because “all are equal before the Emperor—that is, all are alike degraded.”* 
He thus states, “As no honor exists, and no one has an individual right in respect 
of others, the consciousness of debasement predominates, and this easily passes 
into that of utter abandonment” (1956, 130-31, emphasis added).° 

This abandonment, itself a result of the generalized debasement and deg- 
radation of the Chinese people, explains Chinese immorality. “With this aban- 
donment is connected the great immorality of the Chinese. They are notorious 
for deceiving whichever they can. Friend deceives friend, and no one resents the 
attempt at deception on the part of another, if the deceit has not succeeded in its 
object, or comes to the knowledge of the person sought to be defrauded.” Hegel 
cautions his readers: “Their frauds are most astutely and craftily performed, so 
that Europeans have to be painfully cautious in dealing with them” (1956, 131). 
Europeans represent honesty, fidelity, integrity; the Chinese represent deception, 
lies, and sandlike shiftiness. The one is the embodiment of moral good, the other 
of evil. So says Hegel. 

Do the Chinese live in the light of moral uprightness or in the dark alleys 
of deception? Hegel’s attribution of universal deception to the Chinese is quite 
comic in light of the fact that the Europeans neither respected nor ever intended 


to respect the countless treaties they signed with “natives” around the world, 


5. This view of the Chinese people’s equality in degradation echoes Montesquieu’s account of 
despotism (see note 3). 

6. According to Montesquieu, the three principles of the republic, the monarchy, and the 
despotic state are virtue, honor, and fear, respectively. Thus, “honor is not the principle of despotic 
states: as the men in them are all equal, one cannot prefer oneself to others; as men are all slaves, one 
can prefer oneself to nothing.” Under despotism, “men’s portion, like beasts’, is instinct, obedience, 


and chastisement” (1999, 27, 29). 
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including the Chinese. The casting of the Chinese as quintessential frauds 


explains not the Chinese character, but instead Hegel’s unpolished racism. 
Chinese Religion 


Hegel moves on to religion. Because the Chinese are given to “patriarchal des- 
potism,” they need no “connection or mediation with the Highest Being.” Much 
like what he says of Africans, he notes, “The Chinese religion cannot be what we 
call religion. For to us religion means the retirement of the Spirit within itself, 
in contemplating its essential nature, its inmost Being. But in China religion has 
not risen to this grade.” The Chinese get a failing grade again, this time in their 
religion or, as Hegel sees it, their lack of religion. He tells us that it is when human 
beings are able to relax their dependence on the power of the secular state and 
aim high toward the spiritual that they enter the sphere of religious conscious- 
ness. The Chinese dependence on patriarchal despotism precludes such relax- 
ation. The Chinese person is not independent. To the contrary, he is “dependent; 
in religion as well as in other things; that is, dependent on objects of nature, of 
which the most exalted is the material heaven. On this depend the harvest, the 
seasons of the year, the abundance and sterility of crops” (1956, 131, 132). 

The Chinese heaven is a “material heaven”—that is, it has “no higher mean- 
ing than Nature.” In Hegel’s Christology, the rupture between material nature 
and spiritual inwardness finds its ultimate reconciliation in the coming of 
Christ, something totally alien to the Chinese religious universe. The Chinese, 
per Hegel’s rendition, are too materialistic to be religious. They follow and flow 
with the laws of nature. Chinese religion, like the African, is given to magic 
and superstition. “The Chinese religion involves that primitive element of magi- 
cal influence over nature, inasmuch as human conduct absolutely determines 
the course of events.” Besides magic, the other element of the Chinese religion 
is that the relation to heaven “is bound up with the person of the Emperor.” 
The emperor is “made the proper legislator for Heaven as well as earth.” Just as 
Africans use fetishes, the Chinese make “disgusting idols, which have not yet 
attained the dignity of art, because nothing spiritual is represented in them.” 
The Chinese are also given to “boundless superstition” that arises “from the 
want of subjective independence, and presupposes the very opposite of freedom 
of Spirit” (1956, 132, 133). Although Hegel sees China as far more advanced 
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than “Africa proper,” he seems to see more similarities than differences in reli- 
gion between the two. 

In the 1827 Lectures on the Philosophy of Religion, Hegel calls the religion of 
China “a developed religion of magic” (1995-98, 2:547). In one of his most con- 
centrated depictions of the religion of China, he writes: 


No inherent morality is bound up with the Chinese religion, no immanent 
rationality through which human beings might have internal value and dig- 
nity; instead everything is external, everything that is connected with them 
is a power for them, because in their rationality and morality they have no 
power within themselves. The consequence is an indeterminable dependence 
on everything external, the highest and most contingent kind of superstition. 
The Chinese are the most superstitious people of the world; they have a ceaseless 
fear and anxiety of everything, because everything external has a significance 
for them, is a power over them, is something that exerts authority over them, 
something that can affect them. (1995-98, 2:561, emphasis added) 


One wonders by what authority, with what knowledge, he can make such 
a brazen declaration—“The Chinese are the most superstitious people of the 
world.” Is it that he knows so much about all the religions of the world that he can 
compare one with the other, grade each according to how far or close it is to the 
absolute, consummate religion—Protestant Christianity? Is it that Hegel not only 
possesses the absolute standard by which he can measure all religions, but that he 
himself is the absolute? 

Hegel classifies Buddhism as “the second form of nature religion,” alongside 
Lamaism. He writes of Buddhism: “Here we find the form of substantiality in 
which the absolute is a being-within-self, the one substance; but it is not grasped 
just as a substance for thought and in thought (as it is in Spinoza); instead it has 
at the same time existence in sensible presence, i.e., in singular human beings.” 
He writes regarding the people who follow this religion, “With reference to the 
character of the people who adhere to this religion, this substantiality involves 
an elevation above the immediate, singular consciousness as it presents itself 
in magic, where it is just the singular consciousness that is the power, [natural] 
desire, or a yet untamed savagery” (1995-98, 2:562, 564). 

Hegel rates Buddhism higher than the religion of magic. Buddhism “involves 


an elevation above desire and singular will; it involves the limitation of untamed 
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desire and immersion in this inwardness, [i.e., it involves] unity. The image of 
Buddha is in the thinking posture, with feet and arms intertwined so that a toe 
extends into the mouth—this [is] the withdrawal into self, this absorption in one- 
self.” As regards people who follow this religion, he writes, “Hence the character 
of the peoples who adhere to this religion is one of tranquility, gentleness, and 
obedience, a character that stands above the wildness of desire and is the ces- 
sation of desire.” He recognizes that “great religious orders have been founded 
among these peoples; they share a common life in tranquility of spirit” (1995-98, 
2:564). Because Buddhism is also a religion of China, Hegel’s reflections on Bud- 
dhism should be incorporated in his general remarks about Chinese religion. 

Hegel reads Buddhism as a religion of pure nothingness; this “pure noth- 
ing, this stillness and emptiness, is the absolutely highest state.” He reflects more 
on this idea and Buddhism with a positive spin, too, though: “At first glance it 
must astonish us that humans think of God as nothing; that must be extremely 
strange. More closely considered, however, this characterization means nothing 
other than that God purely and simply is nothing determinate, is the indetermi- 
nate; there is no determinacy of any sort whatsoever that is applicable to God; 
God is the infinite.” He sees Buddhism as a religion of “the uniting of oneself 
with this nothing, divesting oneself of all consciousness, of all passions. This 
cultus consists of transporting oneself into this abstraction, into this complete 
solitude, this total emptiness, this renunciation, into the nothing. When one has 
attained this, one is then indistinguishable from God, eternally identical with 
God” (1995-98, 2:566, 567-68). 

In Buddhism, it is “a matter of indifference into what sensible form the 
soul passes over after death, whether into a human or an animal form; spirit is 
not known as something concrete. Only the abstract essence is known, and the 
determinate being or the appearance is just the immediate, sensible shape. But 
a human being who attains this self-negation, this abstraction, is thus exempted 
from transmigration of souls, is relieved from resumption of this [mode of] 
existence, i.e., from being tied to this external, sensible configuration.” Hegel 
expresses the shock that the idea of a human’s becoming God may cause to the 
Christian. In Buddhism, “God is grasped as nothing, as essence generally; this 
has to be explained more precisely, and in particular the fact that this essential 
God is nevertheless known as a specific, immediate human being, as Fo, Bud- 


dha, or Dalai Lama. This may appear to us as the most repugnant, shocking, 
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and unbelievable tenet, that a human being with all his deficiencies could be 
regarded by other human beings as God, as the one who eternally creates, pre- 
serves, and produces the world. “ He even expresses what sounds like a cultural 
relativist position when he writes: “We must learn to understand this view, and 
in understanding it we shall see its justification. We shall show how it has its 
ground, its rational aspect, a place in [the evolution of] reason. But it is also 
pertinent for us to have insight into its defective and absurd aspect. It is easy 
to say that such a religion is just senseless and irrational. What is not easy is to 
recognize the necessity and truth of such religious forms, their connection with 
reason; and seeing that is a more difficult task than declaring something to be 
senseless” (1995-98, 2:570). 

Well and good, but then Hegel recovers his balance from his temporary slip 
into religious relativism and springs back to his routine, absolute standard of 
judgment of world religions. Based on his Christian idiosyncrasies, he explicates 
the fundamental difference between Christianity, where God becomes man, and 


Buddhism, where man becomes God: 


When God is worshiped in human shape in the Christian religion, that is some- 
thing altogether different; for the divine essence is there envisaged in the man 
who has suffered, died, risen again, and ascended to heaven. This is not human- 
ity in its sensuous, immediate existence but a humanity that bears upon its face 
the shape of spirit. But it appears as the most monstrous contrast when the 
absolute has to be worshiped in the immediate finitude of human being; the 
latter is an even more inflexible singularization than is [the finitude of] the ani- 
mal. For the human shape embodies the further demand of self-transcendence, 
and hence it seems repugnant that this demand should be debased into a sheer 


persistence in ordinary finitude. (1995-98, 2:570) 


We are back to Hegel’s habitual mantra: Oriental religions, including Buddhism, 


are religions of debasement of humanity. 


The Chinese Fail on All Fronts 


Hegel also remarks on Chinese science, which he says is based on a “deficiency 
of genuine subjectivity.” He recognizes that science in China is reputed to be old 
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and that the emperor is its custodian. One of the highest governmental boards 
is the Academy of Sciences. And yet he still says that Chinese science lacks “that 
free ground of subjectivity, and that properly scientific interest, which make 
them a truly theoretical occupation of the mind. A free, ideal, spiritual kingdom 
has here no place. What may be called scientific is of a merely empirical nature, 
and is made absolutely subservient to the Useful on behalf of the State” (1956, 
133, 134). The state has been supporting the cultivation of the sciences in modern 
Western societies through all kinds of research grants. So why is it outlandish 
that the state is behind scientific inquiry in China? 

Hegel’s characterization of Chinese science as “merely empirical,” a mix of 
empirical sciences derived from a gathering of sense-derived knowledge over 
millennia, and not theoretical is a moot point because science combines both 
empirical observation and theoretical abstraction and generalization. 

He is not done with China yet, though. His is a grand project meant to demol- 
ish the Chinese civilizational edifice, brick by brick, until nothing remains, so he 
moves on to language. The Chinese language is a hindrance to scientific progress, 
Hegel opines. “Because a true scientific interest does not exist, the Chinese have 
acquired no better instrument for representing and imparting thought.” Not only 
are the Chinese incapable of theoretical reflection, but even their language does 
not even allow it. The poverty of language makes scientific theorization impos- 
sible to achieve. The Chinese language is both spoken and written. The written 
language “does not express, as ours does, individual sounds—does not present 
the spoken words to the eye, but represents the ideas themselves by signs.” The 
handicap of Chinese spoken language is that accents, pronunciation, and other 
aural cues provide the means to distinguish one word from another, and yet 
all words sound almost the same. “The ears of the Chinese have [accordingly] 
become very sensible to such distinctions” (1956, 134-35). Commenting on the 
written language, Hegel says that whereas the Latin script has about twenty-five 
signs, the Chinese script has thousands. This cumbersome load of signs and pro- 
nunciations makes the Chinese language ineligible to belong to the club of sci- 
entific languages. 

Making a general remark on the Chinese house of knowledge, Hegel states 
that the “Chinese are far behind in Mathematics, Physics, and astronomy, not- 
withstanding their quondam reputation in regard to them.” He adds: “They knew 
many things at a time when Europeans had not discovered them, but they have 
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not understood how to apply their knowledge: as e.g. the Magnet, and the Art of 
Printing. But they have made no advance in the application of these discover- 
ies. In the latter, for instance, they continue to engrave the letters in wooden 
blocks and then print them off: they know nothing of movable types.” That is, the 
Chinese stationery is stationary. Regarding gunpowder, “they pretended to have 
invented [it] before the Europeans; but the Jesuits were obliged to found their first 
cannon. As to Mathematics, they understand well enough how to reckon, but the 
higher aspect of the science is unknown” (1956, 136-37). Here we have the same 
old fable of orientalism: the station China occupies in world history is that of a 
stationary civilization. 

The Chinese fare no better in medicine. “Medicine, too, is studied by the 
Chinese, but only empirically; and the grossest superstition is connected with its 
practice” (1956, 137). 

Hegel then makes the charge that “the Chinese have as a general characteris- 
tic, a remarkable skill in imitation, which is exercised not merely in daily life, but 
also in art.” But he sees a problem in the Chinese skill at imitating European art. 
The Chinese “have not yet succeeded in representing the beautiful, as beautiful; 
for in their painting, perspective and shadow are wanting.” Although “a Chinese 
painter copies European pictures (as the Chinese do everything else) correctly; 
although he observes accurately how many scales a carp has; how many indenta- 
tions there are in the leaves of a tree; what is the form of various trees, and how 
the branches bend;—the Exalted, the Ideal, and Beautiful is [sic] not the domain 
of his art and skill” (1956, 137). In other words, the Chinese are not even good 
imitators. They copy the empirical without having the capacity to comprehend 
the universal of which the empirical is but a finite representation. This view goes 


2 


back to Hegel’s “theory” of the deficiency of the Chinese people when it comes to 
theoretical knowledge. Per Hegel, the Chinese possess the capacity for empirical 
imitation but lack the theoretical comprehension and reflection of such empirical 
knowledge. Ergo, Chinese knowledge production is sensual and hence not real 
knowledge. One wonders if the Chinese had the proper copyright permissions to 
reproduce the European arts. 

Hegel charges the Chinese, rightly so this time, with being too proud to learn 
from the Europeans. “The Chinese are . . . too proud to learn anything from the 
Europeans, although they must often recognize their superiority” (1956, 137-38). 


In truth, if the Chinese recognized European “superiority” at all, it was in the 
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realm of technical-material civilization, but such recognition came after the 
Opium War of 1839-42, not before. By then, Hegel had been dead for about a 
decade. Perhaps he “predicted” this war over drugs! 

Hegel laments: “The Europeans are treated [in China] like beggars, because 
they are compelled to leave their home, and seek for support elsewhere than in 
their own country. Besides, the Europeans, just because of their intelligence, have 
not been able to imitate the superficial and perfectly natural cleverness of the 
Chinese” (1956, 138). European intelligence versus Chinese cleverness: the issue 
comes down to this. If the Chinese are clever at all, they are so by nature, not by 
spirit. We may ask Hegel: “How does one become ‘naturally clever?” Is it like 
the “natural cleverness” of women? Hegel’s discourse on non-Western peoples 
is on the same plane of discursive logic as his paradigm on gender. As we saw in 
chapter 4, race, class, and gender are in symbiotic symmetry in his paradigm. He 
places most human beings on planet Earth on the level of emotion, natural clev- 
erness, and superficial knowledge; he exempts only white, bourgeois, Germanic 
Protestant men such as himself from this mental degradation, putting them at 
the summit of reflection, rationality, modernity, self-consciousness, and so on. 

Hegel states that one area in which the Europeans have not caught up with 
the Chinese (besides the latter’s “natural cleverness”) is porcelain manufacture 
(1956, 138). He forgets to remind us that to master the technique of Chinese por- 
celain manufacture, the European may need to come down to the level of the 
Chinese—to catch down with the Chinese by being “naturally clever” like them. 
This process would be called “Catching down with the East!” 

Hegel summarizes China as follows: “Its distinguishing feature is, that every- 
thing which belongs to Spirit—unconstrained morality, in practice and theory, 
Heart, inward Religion, Science and Art properly so-called—is alien to it.” The 
Chinese “emperor always speaks with majesty and paternal kindness and tender- 
ness to the people; who, however, cherish the meanest opinion of themselves, and 
believe that they are born to drag the car of Imperial Power.” The heavy “burden 
which presses them to the ground, seems to them to be their inevitable destiny; 
and it appears nothing terrible to them to sell themselves as slaves, and to eat the 
bitter bread of slavery” (1956, 138). 

As in his depiction of Africans, Hegel charges that the Chinese have con- 
tempt for human life. “Suicide, the result of revenge, and the exposure of chil- 


dren, as a common, even daily occurrence, show the little respect in which 
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they hold themselves individually, and humanity in general.” Unlike in India, 
in China, “though there is no distinction conferred by birth, and everyone can 
attain the highest dignity, this very equality testifies to no triumphant assertion 
of the worth of the inner man, but a servile consciousness—one, which has not 
yet matured itself so far as to recognize distinctions” (1956, 138). 


» 


“To drag the car of Imperial Power,” “to eat the bitter bread of slavery”—this 
is the lot of the Chinese people. Hegel does not assign one single positive attribute 
to China, a civilization that had thrived for five millennia by the time he appeared 
on the earth. He was unable or unwilling to see in China any more than a land 
given to despotism and superstition and populated by a people that possessed only 
“natural cleverness.” Yet many peasant revolts in the history of China show that 
the Chinese people were more than the draggers of the imperial car. Hegel was 
very critical of Rome, yet he nevertheless acknowledged that Rome provided the 
historical context for the rise of personal and legal subjectivity. He saw nothing of 
the sort taking place in China, even by Roman standards. China was a nation of 
“unhistorical history.” It was a sorry state lost in despotism: a land of unbridled, 
unquestioned, unfathomed, unchecked, and arbitrary rule of the emperor-despot, 
on the one hand, and of unquestioning, crouching submission on the part of the 


“masses,” on the other. Does India fare any better in Hegel’s hands? 


India 


Hegel sees India as being like China; it is both “antique as well as modern . . . 
stationary and fixed.” India has “always been the land of imaginative aspiration, 
and appears to us still as a Fairy region, an enchanted World” (1956, 139). Thus 
starts Hegel’s Indological enterprise. 

He is fascinated by India, most of all by the beauty of its women. “There is a 
beauty ofa peculiar kind in women, in which their countenance presents a trans- 
parency of skin, a light and lovely roseate hue, which is unlike the complexion of 
mere health and vital vigor—a more refined bloom, breathed, as it were, by the 
soul within—and in which the features, the light of the eye, the position of the 
mouth, appear soft, yielding, and relaxed.” In this India is found beauty in “its 
loveliest form; a beauty of enervation in which all that is rough, rigid, and con- 
tradictory is dissolved, and we have only the soul in a state of emotion—a soul, 


however, in which the death of free self-reliant Spirit is perceptible” (1956, 140). 
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This India, however—this “charm of this Flower-life,” in which “its whole 
environment and all its relations are permeated by the rose-breath of the Soul, 
and the World is transformed into a Garden of Love”’—has a major weakness. 
When we “look at it more closely,” Hegel tells us, “and examine it in light of 
Human Dignity and Freedom—the more attractive the first sight of it had been, 
so much the more unworthy shall we ultimately find it in every respect” (1956, 
140). Once he passes the “intoxicating” beauty of the women of India, he seems 
to see no more “attraction” in that land. 

India is the land of the “character of Spirit in a state of Dream.” This dream 
state provides the “the generic principle of the Hindoo nature.” The “Indian view 
of things” is “Universal Pantheism, a Pantheism, however, of Imagination, not 
of Thought.” In this world of universal pantheism of the imagination, “one sub- 
stance pervades the Whole of things, and all individualizations are directly vital- 
ized and animated into particular Powers. The sensuous matter and content are 
in each case simply and in the rough taken up, and carried over into the sphere of 
the Universal and Immeasurable” (1956, 140, 141). 

The Indian view of the divine, growing out of its “Universal Pantheism,” is 
defiled and absurd. In the Indian world, the “Divine is not individualized to a 
subject, to concrete Spirit, but degraded to vulgarity and senselessness.” As such, 
“the Indian view of the Universe” is one in which “things are as much stripped 
of rationality, of finite consistent stability of cause and effect, as man is of the 
steadfastness of free individuality, of personality, and freedom” (1956, 141). In the 
Indian cultural universe, neither religion nor humanity is free. Hegel “degrades” 
India in the same way he does China. India is already beginning to get bad grades, 
even though it just started Hegel’s preschool. 

Introducing India thus, Hegel addresses the external aspect of Indian his- 
tory—that is, India’s relation to the outside world. He mentions the discovery 
that Sanskrit is the foundation of the languages of Europe. India “was the centre 
of emigration for all the Western world; but this external historical relation is 
to be regarded rather as a merely physical diffusion of people from this point.” 
Whatever of Indian origin was transmitted to the Western world was too abstract 
to be of any use. What was of interest to people was “not anything derived from 
India, but rather something concrete, which they themselves have formed, and 
in regard to which they have done their best to forget Indian elements of cul- 
ture” (1956, 142). Hegel argues that India’s gift to the Western world amounts to 
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nothing until and unless those Indian origins are obliterated. In other words, its 
contribution to Western civilization is to serve as that civilization’s origin and 
then to disappear into oblivion. 

Commenting on the diffusion of Indian culture outside of India, Hegel says, 
“The spread of Indian culture is prehistorical, for History is limited to that which 
makes an essential epoch in the development of Spirit. On the whole, the diffu- 
sion of Indian culture is only dumb, deedless expansion; that is, it presents no 
political action. The people of India have achieved no foreign conquests, but have 
been on every occasion vanquished themselves” (1956, 142, emphasis added). It 
is remarkable that Hegel sees the peaceful diffusion of Indian culture outside 
India, including Buddhism, as “dumb, deedless expansion.” By contrast, he sings 
praise for foreign military conquests; he sees them as being of world-historical 
significance. And even there, as we saw in the previous chapter, he limits his 
praise to European foreign military conquests and to the men of war that led 
them. His famous world-historical individuals were such men of foreign military 
conquests—Caesar, Alexander, and Napoleon. 

Hegel calls India the “the Land of Desire” as well as the “land of marvels.” 
“From the most ancient times downwards, all nations have directed their wishes 
and longings to gaining access to the treasures of this land of marvels, the most 
costly which the Earth presents; treasures of Nature—pearls, diamonds, per- 
fumes, rose-essences, elephants, lions, etc.—as also treasures of wisdom.” The 
manner in “which these treasures have passed to the West, has at all times been a 
matter of World-historical importance, bound up with the fate of nations. Those 
wishes have been realized; this Land of Desire has been attained; there is scarcely 
any great nation of the East, nor of the Modern European West, that has not 
gained for itself a smaller or larger portion of it” (1956, 142). 

Among the modern European nations that wished to possess India and 
succeeded in doing so, the English had the upper hand. “The English, or rather 
the East India Company, are the lords of the land; for it is the necessary fate 
of Asiatic Empires to be subjected to Europeans; and China will, some day or 
other, be obliged to submit to this fate” (1956, 142-43, emphasis added). Barely 
eight years after Hegel’s death, the British challenged the might of the proud 
Chinese Empire in the Opium War. Through opium, the British were trying to 
force the Chinese to exist in a “dream world,” like Hegel’s India. Was this the 
“necessary fate” that befell Asia: to be forced into drug addiction? After all, as 
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Hegel sees it, the dreamlike world of the Indians resembles that of “a man who 
is quite reduced in body and spirit [and] finds his existence altogether stupid 
and intolerable, and is driven to the creation of a dream-world and a delirious 
bliss in Opium” (1956, 167). It was this “delirious bliss in Opium” that the Eng- 
lish imposed on China. They went to war to force China into drug addiction; 
the Celestial Empire had to sign the first of the many humiliating and unequal 
treaties. Even though defeated, the Chinese proved to the rest of the world and 
to posterity their moral superiority over the British, who, obsessed with profit, 
did not cede any value to (nonwhite, non-European) human life. And Hegel 
dared to say the Chinese were bereft of moral values. The Chinese “just said no 
to drugs.” 

Hegel compares China and India. “In China there prevailed an equality 
among all the individuals composing the empire; consequently all government 
was absorbed in its centre, the Emperor, so that individual members could not 
attain to independence and subjective freedom. The next degree in advance of 
this Unity is Difference, maintaining its independence against the all-subsuming 
power of Unity.” India represents such “Difference,” breaking out of “the all-sub- 
suming power of Unity.” However, the advance represented by India is funda- 
mentally defective: The differences “are referred to Nature.” Hegel says of these 
naturalized differences: “Instead of stimulating the activity of a soul as their cen- 
ter of union, and spontaneously realizing that soul—as in the case of organic 
life—they petrify and become rigid, and by their stereotyped character condemn 
the Indian people to the most degrading spiritual serfdom. The distinctions in 
question are the Castes” (1956, 144). 

Hegel lists the four castes of Indian society using their Sanskrit names. He 
describes the lowest caste, the Shudras, as the “class of service, the mere instru- 
ment for the comfort of others. . . . This servile class—properly speaking—con- 
stitutes no special organic class in the state, because its members only serve 
individuals: their occupations are therefore dispersed among them and are 


consequently attached to that of the mentioned castes” (1956, 145).? He makes 


7. Hegel’s point that the Shudras represent no organic class is similar to Marx’s statement in 
the Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte (1963) that peasants are like a “sack of potatoes,” form- 


ing no class of their own. As such, they cannot represent themselves; they need to be represented. 
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a similar remark about slaves—that they form no organic class because they are 
dispersed among individual slaveholders. 

He then offers the remarkable observation that there is no such thing as 
a one-class system; class is a relational category. “One class necessarily sup- 
poses another, and the rise of castes generally, is only a result of the united life 
of a nation. A nation of priests cannot exist without agriculturists and soldiers. 
Classes cannot be brought together from without; they are developed only from 
within. They come forth from the interior of national life, and not conversely” 
(1956, 146-47). According to Hegel, India is a nation whose “united life” is 
cemented by that system of naturalized social distinction, caste. Caste disunites 
India; it also gives India a “united life.” In other words, the unity of India lies in 
its disunity, the caste system. 

The caste system is a “chain that binds down the life” of individuals there; 
the individual belongs to the caste “essentially by birth, and is bound to it for 
life.” Under the caste system in India, “equality in civil life is something abso- 
lutely impossible; for individual distinctions of sex and age will always assert 
themselves; and even if an equal share in the government is accorded to all cit- 
izens, women and children are immediately passed by, and remain excluded” 
(1956, 145). Hegel’s concern for the rights of women and children in India is quite 
strange in light of his sexist views regarding women in many of his other works, 
including the Phenomenology, the Philosophy of Nature, and the Philosophy of 
Right (see chapter 4). 

For Hegel, the caste system, with its social distinctions attributed to nature, 
“is a necessary result of the Idea which the East embodies.” This system rules out 
the possibility of humanity as a historical and conceptual category. “Every caste 
has its especial duties and rights. Duties and rights, therefore, are not pertaining 
to mankind generally, but of those of a particular caste. While we say, ‘Bravery is a 
virtue, the Hindoos say, on the contrary, ‘Bravery is the virtue of the Cshatryas.” 
Thus, “humanity generally, human duty and human feeling do not manifest 
themselves; we find only duties assigned to the several castes.” As a consequence, 
“everything is petrified into these distinctions, and over this petrifaction a capri- 
cious destiny holds sway. Morality and human dignity are unknown; evil pas- 
sions have their full swing; the Spirit wanders into the Dream-World, and the 
highest state is Annihilation” (1956, 147, 148). In Hegel’s discourse on the Orient, 
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annihilation is a trait he attributes to the Hindus in particular and to Oriental 
peoples in general. He categorizes sati under the Hindu trait of annihilation. 

The caste system is a religiously sanctioned naturalized distinction. The 
“claims of caste are... not merely secular, but essentially religious, and the Brah- 
mins in their exalted dignity are the very gods bodily present.” The Brahmins 
“are neither servants of God nor of his people, but are God himself to the other 
Castes—a position of things which constitutes the perverted character of the 
Hindoo mind” (1956, 154, 155). 

Hegel alleges that the Hindus have contempt for life. A higher caste shows 
no humanity toward a lower. “Humanity on the part of a higher caste towards an 
inferior one is entirely forbidden, and a Brahmin would never think of assisting 
a member of another Caste, even when in danger” (1956, 153). In the Aesthetics, 
he calls the privileges of the Brahmin caste “the unrighteous right of barbarism” 
(1998-99, 1:212). 

An uncompromising critic of the caste system, Hegel sees it as devoid of 
rationality, not because it is based on social distinctions, but rather because the 
distinctions are attributable to nature—that is, birth. He distinguishes between 
the rational class distinctions of modern bourgeois society and the natural dis- 
tinctions of the Indian caste system. “In every rational State there are distinctions 
which must manifest themselves. Individuals must arrive at subjective freedom, 
and in doing so, give an objective form to these diversities.” Moreover, “in a free 
state also, such diversities give rise to particular classes, so combined, however, 
that their members can maintain their individuality.” How does India fare in 
comparison with such rational state? “Indian culture has not attained to a recog- 
nition of freedom and inward morality,” says Hegel; “the distinctions which pre- 
vail are only those of occupations, and civil conditions. . . . In India, we have only 
a division in masses—a division, however, that influences the whole political life 
and the religious consciousness.” The social distinctions of India, “like that Unity 
in China, remain consequently on the same original grade of substantiality, i.e. 
they are not the result of the free subjectivity of individuals” (1956, 144-45). 

Hegel compares the political state of India with that of China. “In the Chi- 
nese State the moral will of the Emperor is the law: but so that subjective, inward 
freedom is thereby repressed, and the Law of Freedom governs individuals only 


as from without.” By contrast, in “India the primary aspect of subjectivity—viz., 
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that of the imagination—presents a union of the Natural and Spiritual, in which 
Nature on the one hand, does not present itself as a world embodying Reason, nor 
the Spiritual on the other hand, as consciousness in contrast with Nature” (1956, 
160-61). This aspect makes India closer to Hegel’s depiction of Africa. 

In India, “freedom both as abstract will and as subjective freedom is absent. 
The proper basis of the State, the principle of freedom is altogether absent: there 
cannot therefore be any State in the true sense of the word” (1956, 161). By “state 
in the true sense of the word,” Hegel has the modern bourgeois state in mind, one 
that he analyzes in his most important work in political philosophy, the Philoso- 
phy of Right. 

In his comparison of India and China, Hegel finds India to be lacking much. 
First, whereas China “may be regarded as nothing but a State, Hindoo political 
existence presents us with a people, but no State.” Second, “while we found a 
moral despotism in China, whatever may be called a relic of political life in India, 
is despotism without a principle, without any rule of morality and religion... . 
In India, therefore, the most arbitrary, wicked, degrading despotism has its full 
swing” (1956, 161). 

For Hegel, as we saw earlier, the Orient is the site of despotism. In this 
despotic Orient, India, the land of “despotism without a principle,” is unique. 
“China, Persia, Turkey—in fact Asia generally, is the scene of despotism, and, 
in a bad sense, of tyranny; but it is regarded as contrary to the due order of 
things, and is disapproved by religion and the moral consciousness of individu- 
als. In those countries, tyranny rouses men to resentment; they detest it and 
groan under it as a burden. To them, it is an accident and an irregularity, not 
a necessity: it ought not to exist.” Not so in India. “But in India, it is normal: 
for here there is no sense of personal independence with which a state of des- 
potism could be compared, and which would raise revolt in the soul; noth- 
ing approaching even a resentful protest against it, is left, except the corporeal 
smart, and the pain of being deprived of absolute necessaries and of pleasure.” 
In the very next paragraph, Hegel says: “In the case of such a people, therefore, 
that which we call in its double sense, History, is not to be looked for; and here 
the distinction between China and India is most clearly and strongly manifest” 
(1956, 161). What he calls history in the double sense pertains to (1) having a 
state and (2) having individual self-consciousness or at least the beginning of it. 
India supposedly has neither. 
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For Hegel, India, unlike China, has no history of its own. The Chinese “pos- 
sess a most minute history of their country, and it has been already remarked, 
what arrangements are made in China, for having everything accurately noted 
down in their annals.” India, in contrast, owes its history to two outside sources, 
the Greek and the Muslim. The Greeks provide “the oldest and most reliable 
sources of Indian history.” Both the Greeks under Alexander and the Muslims 
were not only foreign to India but were its conquerors, too. “What therefore is 
known of Indian history, has for the most part been communicated through for- 
eign channels: the native literature gives only indistinct data” (1956, 163, 164). 
Hegel has a higher regard for China and the most negative views regarding India. 
China has a history, although it may not be historical; India has no history, for it 
has no state. 

Unlike the Chinese, the “Hindoos . . . are by birth given over to an unyield- 
ing destiny, while at the same time their Spirit is exalted to Ideality; so that their 
minds exhibit the contradictory processes of a dissolution of fixed rational and 
definite conceptions in their Ideality, and on the other side, a degradation of this 
ideality to a multiformity of sensuous objects. This makes them incapable of 
writing History.” For the Indians, “all that happens is dissipated in their minds 
into confused dreams. What we call historical truth and veracity—intelligent, 
thoughtful comprehension of events, and fidelity in representing them—nothing 
of this sort can be looked for among the Hindoos.” Everything in India, “even the 
most trivial occupations|[,] are parceled out with rigid separation.” This separa- 
tion is bound with “a monstrous, irrational imagination.” Hegel adds, “There is 
indeed, a common character pervading the whole of India; but its several states 
present at the same time the greatest variety; so that in one Indian State we meet 
with the greatest effeminacy—in another, on the contrary, we find prodigious 
vigor and savage barbarity” (1956, 162, 166). 

Although India represents an advance over China in the constitution of 
diversity as the basis of its unity, the fact that this diversity is attributable to nature 
makes it quite inferior compared to China, where the ultimate power is human, 
the emperor. Hegel makes the case that the Chinese system is similar to the polit- 
ical structure that Plato spells out in The Republic, where the sovereign assigns 
the social distinctions of the polity, as opposed to the case in India, where nature 
(i.e., birth) is the determining principle. Plato, however, ruled out any sexual rela- 
tions among the three classes such that the reproduction of the class system takes 
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on a naturalized form. The ideal state as described in The Republic would thus be 
Chinese in its conception and production, Indian in its reproduction. 

Hegel makes still another comparison, this time between India and Euro- 
pean feudalism. “In the feudalism of medieval times, individuals were also con- 
fined to a certain station in life; but for all there was a Higher Being, superior to 
the most exalted earthly dignity, and admission to holy orders was open to all.” 
He sees this “religion for all” as “the grand distinction” between India and feu- 
dal Europe, “that here [in Europe] Religion holds the same position towards all; 
that, although the son of a mechanic becomes a mechanic, the son of a peasant a 
peasant, and free choice is often limited by many restrictive circumstances, the 
religious element stands in the same relation to all, and all are invested with an 
absolute value by religion. In India, the contrary is the case” (1956, 147). In other 
words, the material social distinction in medieval Europe is attributed to nature 
(birth) in the same way as it is in India, but a mitigating factor in Europe works 
against this naturalized social distinction: Christianity. Hegel’s argument is that 
although in Europe there is a distinction attributed to nature here on earth, all 
are spiritually equal in the eyes of the Christian God. Thus, Christian Europe 
is different from Hindustani India in that it possesses “moral dignity.” In the 
former, not only are the higher and lower classes equal thanks to the Christian 
religion, but they are also equal before the law. In contrast, because “in India, as 
already observed, differences extend not only to the objectivity of Spirit, but also 
to its absolute subjectivity, and thus exhaust all its relations—neither morality, 
nor justice, nor religiosity is to be found” (1956, 147). When, though, we may ask, 
was there “equality before the law” in medieval Europe? 

Hegel claims that “infanticide is also very common in India. Mothers throw 
their children into the Ganges, or let them pine away under the rays of the sun. 
The morality which is involved in respect for human life, is not found among the 
Hindoos” (1956, 150). 

Hegel explains what he calls the “perverted character of the Hindoo mind”: 
“The dreaming Unity of Spirit and nature, which involves a monstrous bewil- 
derment in regard to all phenomena and relations, we have already recognized 
as the principle of the Hindu Spirit. The Hindu Mythology is therefore only a 
wild extravagance of fancy, in which nothing has a settled form; which takes us 
abruptly from the Meanest to the Highest, from the most sublime to the most 
disgusting and trivial” (1956, 155). 
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According to Hegel, “the Hindoo is incapable of holding fast an object in 
his mind by means of rational predicates assigned to it, for this requires reflec- 
tion. While a universal essence is wrongly transmuted into sensuous objectivity, 
the latter is also driven from its definite character into universality—a process 
whereby it loses its footing and is expanded into indefiniteness” (1956, 157). 

Commenting on the morality of the Hindu people, he says, “Our judgment 
of the morality of the Hindoos is to be warped by representations of their mild- 
ness, tenderness, beautiful and sentimental fancy. But we must reflect that in 
nations utterly corrupt, there are sides of character which may be called tender 
and noble” (1956, 158). 

For him, the Hindu “national character” is deplorable. “Deceit and cunning 
are the fundamental characteristics of the Hindoo. Cheating, stealing, robbing, 
murdering are with him habitual. Humbly crouching and abject before a victor 
and lord, he is recklessly barbarous to the vanquished and subject.” These charac- 
teristics make the Hindus like the Chinese. Hegel scorns the possibility of Hindu 
humanitarianism. “Characteristic of the Hindoo’s humanity is the fact that he 
kills no brute animal, founds and supports rich hospitals for brutes, especially 
old cows and monkeys—but that through the whole land, no single institution 
can be found for human beings who are diseased or infirm from age.” Hindus 
“will not tread upon ants, but they are perfectly indifferent when poor wanderers 
pine away with hunger” (1956, 158). 

In the arts and sciences, Indian wisdom is famous, and yet in the Hindu 
principle of “pure self-renouncing Ideality, and that variety which goes to the 
opposite extreme of sensuousness, it is evident that nothing but abstract thought 
and imagination can be developed.” The grammar of the Hindus “has advanced 
to a high degree of consistent regularity; but when substantial matter in sciences 
and works of art is in question, it is useless to look for it there” (1956, 159). 

Regarding what Hegel calls “absolutely characteristic” of the “Spirit of the 
Hindoos,” he says: “As the Hindoo Spirit is a state of dreaming and mental 
transiency—a self-oblivious dissolution—objects also dissolve for it into unreal 
images and indefinitude. This feature is absolutely characteristic; and this alone 
would furnish us with a clear idea of the Spirit of the Hindoos, from which all 
that has been said [about them] might be deduced” (1956, 162). 

In his condemnation of the caste system of India as given to “unyielding nat- 


ural distinctions,” in contrast to rational social distinctions of modern bourgeois 
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society, Hegel “forgets” his own celebration of modernity’s caste system: race. 
Under modernity’s social organization of people on a world scale, race, like the 
caste system that Hegel condemns, produces a petrified and rigid social structure 
and, according to Hegel’s own expression elsewhere, by its “stereotyped character 
condemn|{s] the [nonwhite] people to the most degrading spiritual serfdom.” All 
Hegel needs to do here is to see how his rational modernity—where subjective 
freedom and substantial freedom supposedly become one—is meant only for the 
white, male, bourgeois social class. Race is modernity’s caste system. He fails to 
see how racism is a fundamental violation of concrete universality and human- 
ism. This failure makes him akin to the Indian Brahmins of whom he is so criti- 
cal. Hegel is the Brahmin of modernity’s caste structure, racism. 

We can make two major distinctions between the Indian caste system that 
Hegel chastises (for I paint no idyllic picture of a harmonious Indian social uni- 
verse under the caste system) and modernity’s racialized system. First, India’s 
caste system is localized naturalization of social distinctions—that is, one limited 
to South Asia. Modernity’s race system by contrast is globalized naturalization 
of social distinctions. It covers the domain of the entire modern world-system. 
Modernity’s race system is as rigid as India’s “traditional” caste organization. In 
the petrified-naturalized race system, which is essentially the same as the Indian 
caste system, all who are not white make up modernity’s Shudras and “untouch- 
ables.” If modernity’s race system can change over time owing to the struggles of 
the racially oppressed, so can the Indian caste system as a result of the struggles 
carried out by the lower castes and the “untouchables.” 

Hegel is to be commended for his critique of the Indian caste system. Had he 
critiqued the racism of his time with the same intensity, he would have been one 
of the most radical democratic humanists in the history of the modern world- 
system. Unfortunately, what he condemns as naturalized distinction in the form 
of caste, he upholds with vigor in the form of race and gender. He was unable to 


overcome this fundamental contradiction in his work and thought. 
Indian Religion 
In his 1824 Lectures on the Philosophy of Religion, Hegel calls Hinduism the reli- 


gion of fantasy. He contrasts Hinduism and Judaism with regard to the story of 


creation. In Hinduism, “the creation of the world is not pictured as a definite 
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story, the way we have it in the sacred books of Judaism. Among the Hindus, 
everyone makes his own picture by contemplative speculation, with the result 
that there is no fixed pattern to be found and there are as many views as there 
are people.” He notes that “Brahman and the Jewish God are defined in the same 
way, but they also differ in that the Hindu God, being God from the standpoint 
of consciousness, is just the One, just neuter, not a personal One” (1995-98, 2:331, 
338-39). 

Hegel depicts Hinduism as a religion of two extremes and one middle point: 
“At one extreme there is the escape offered by abstraction, in the middle there is 
enslavement to sensuous activity, and at the other extreme there is wild debauch- 
ery; these are the elements of this religiosity, the sorriest depravity.” The “sorri- 
est depravity” that is Hinduism is the domain of caprice. “Caprice and freedom 
are released in the imagination, and it is in the imagination that poetry has 
its field.” Hegel acknowledges poetry as being the one area where the Hindus 
excel. “Among the Hindus we find the most beautiful poetry, but always with 
the underlying element of utter irrationality: we are attracted with its grace and 
at the same time repelled by the sheer confusion and nonsense of it” (1995-98, 
2:349, 350). Beautiful poetry that is utterly irrational and full of “sheer confusion 
and nonsense”? If this poetry is so confusing and nonsensical, what makes it 
“beautiful” and “attractive”? 

We need to poke more into what Hegel precisely means by “beautiful.” The 
“beautiful is essentially the spiritual that expresses itself sensibly, that shows 
itself in a sensible mode of determinate being, but in such a way that this being 
is thoroughly and totally permeated by the spiritual, in such a way that the sen- 
sible does not have being on its own account, but only has complete significance 
within the spiritual and through the spiritual, and is the sign of the spiritual.” 
Right in the next sentence, Hegel says: “This is genuine beauty—that the sensible 
does not have being on its own account, does not exhibit its own self but rather 
directly represents as itself something other than it itself is” (1995-98, 2:585). 
What he is telling us, then, is that Hindu poetry is “beautiful” without being a 
manifestation of “genuine beauty.” 

In his depiction of the beauty of Indian women, does he see that beauty as 
having a spiritual signature in the empirical-material reality out there, mani- 
fest in the corporal visible form of this or that beautiful Indian woman? Is the 


Indian woman just beautiful, or is she also the empirical manifestation of beauty 
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as such? If we follow Hegel’s “dialectic,” the appreciation of a woman as being 
beautiful, like anything beautiful, belongs to the domain of the senses; it is a 
reflection of an objective material reality. Beauty, however, is a conceptual cate- 
gory; it is supersensuous; it is universal. It is the Ideal, not the empirical. So when 
Hegel pronounces the beautifulness of Indian women, is he making an empirical 
observation, or is he also making a universal statement about beauty, or perhaps 
both? If Hegel, who never went to India and perhaps never even saw an Indian 
woman, could see her beauty from afar and write about it, how was it not possible 
for Indians living and breathing in India not to do the same—that is, appreciate 
and even write poetry about that same beauty? If they did so (and they did), why 
is their appraisal of such beauty supposedly devoid of spiritual reflection? Why 
is it considered merely an empirical reflection, not a universal conceptualization 
of beauty as such? Hegel finds it extremely difficult to give a positive spin to any- 
thing Indian. Instead, he continues down his orientalist path, defaming, degrad- 
ing, and dehumanizing India along the way. 

In his 1824 Lectures on the Philosophy of Religion, he told his students: in 
Hinduism, “consciousness of the universal is essentially cut off, ineffective, unfree, 
devoid of spirit. And through this isolation [of the universal], what is highest is 
turned into something unfree, only born naturally.” The last sentence refers to the 
caste system. In the caste system, spirit sweats under the dictatorship of nature. 
“The Brahmans enjoy from birth the status of the yogi; they are called twice- 
born—first a natural birth, secondly one via the abstraction of spirit” (1995-98, 
2:348, 599). Hegel does not mention that in the twice-born category are the Kash- 
triyas and Vaisas. In the Indian caste system, Shudras are not included as twice 
born, and the untouchables are the outcastes of the caste system. 

In his 1827 Lectures on the Philosophy of Religion, Hegel discusses Hindu- 
ism as the third form of nature religion, after Buddhism and Lamaism (1995-98, 
2:579, 562). The 1827 lectures deal with Hinduism in more detail than the other 
lectures, including those of 1824. “In Hinduism there is just this one substantial- 
ity, and it is, of course, present as pure thinking, pure being-within-self, and this 
self-containment is distinguished from the multiplicity of things; it is external 
to particularization, so that it does not have its existence or its reality as such 
in the particular powers.” He calls Hinduism “fanciful polytheism” (1995-98, 
2:582-83, 601). 
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Applying his usual Greek standard to judge the non-Western world, Hegel 
writes, “Among the Greeks there is more a play of imagination, while among 
the Hindus there is no higher self-feeling or self-awareness present.” The Hindus 
have an “impoverished image of themselves”; their “humanity does not yet have 
in it the content of freedom, of the eternal, of actual being truly in and for itself, 
and they do not yet know that their own content or specification is nobler than 
the content of a spring or a tree.” Furthermore, “the view that they have of being 
is simply the one they have of themselves; they set themselves on the same plane 
with all their images of nature. This is the case because thinking has slipped back 
so wholly into abstraction” (1995-98, 2:601). In Hegel’s paradigm, the cardinal 
defect of the Hindu people and their social universe is their inability to establish 
a firm hierarchy, a “great chain of being,” with man at the top of the material and 
spiritual world. The Hindus may have the caste system as a social hierarchy, but 
they fail to place man as the master of the universe. 

Just as Hegel attacks the African way of life as being bereft of value for human 
life, he emphasizes how human life is degraded among the Hindus. “Human 
life has worth only when humanity itself is inwardly nobler; but for the Hindus 
human life is something contemptible and despicable—it has no more value than 
a sip of water. Here one cannot ascribe worth to self in an affirmative way, but 
only negatively: life gains worth only through negation of self” (1995-98, 2:602). 

Hegel sees a negative relation with life as central to the Hindu people’s social 
ontology. Every “aspect of the Hindu cultus follows from this, such as the fact 
that human beings sacrifice themselves and their parents and children; widow- 
burning after the death of the husband fits in here too.” Jumping into the Ganges 
from the snowy Himalayas is considered a higher sacrifice, Hegel adds. In the 
Hindu world, sacrifices are “not penances for transgressions, not offerings in rec- 
ompense for some evil, but rather a sacrifice merely to gain worth for oneself. This 
worth is just what can only be attained in a negative manner.” The Hindu world, 
in which the human being is “without freedom and has no inner self-worth,” 
puts up with this “unspeakable and endlessly variable superstition, these tremen- 
dous fetters and limitations.” For the Hindu, the “relationship of dependence 
upon outward and natural things that is insignificant to the European is made 
into something fixed and abiding.” It is here that “superstition has its ground: in 


that fact that human beings are not indifferent to external things—and they are 
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not indifferent when they have no inward freedom, when they do not have true 
independence of spirit.” Hindus are people bereft of morality. “And just as the 
superstition arising from this lack of freedom is unbounded, so it also follows 
that there is no ethics to be found, no determinate form of rational freedom, no 
right, no duty. The Hindu people are utterly sunk in the depths of an unethical 
life” (1995-98, 2:602-3). 

In his last lectures on the philosophy of religion delivered in 1831, Hegel 
reworked his arrangement of determinate religions. He came up with three major 
divisions—natural religion, religions of rupture, and religions of freedom. He 
further classifies religions of rupture into Chinese religion, Hinduism, Bud- 
dhism, and Lamaism. Hinduism is accordingly in these lectures no more part 
of natural religion that it was in the previous lectures. In the former, Hegel calls 
Hinduism a religion of “abstract unity,” although in his previous lectures he 
called it a religion of fantasy. This depiction of Hinduism as a religion of fantasy 
is not emphasized in the 1831 lectures. In Hindu pantheism, “thinking remains 
locked in self-containment; it may be the source of all power, but it gets no fur- 
ther than this representational image.” This stage of religious consciousness is 
one of “wild infinity.” In Hinduism, “all moments of spirituality are present, but 
they do not constitute spirit” (1995-98, 2:731). In other words, Hegel sees Hindu- 
ism as a religion of unspiritual spirituality. 

His depiction of Hinduism as a defective religion does not change by the 
time of his 1831 lectures. The Hindu “cultus consists not in affirmative but in 
purely negative redemption from finitude, the dulling and annihilation of con- 
sciousness; instead of liberation it is only the shunning of particularity.” Like the 
Hindu religion, “Hindu philosophy is equally abstract; its purpose is not concrete 
insight into God, the world, etc., as it is with us, but rather withdrawal from 
all concrete content” (1995-98, 2:733). In Lectures on the History of Philosophy, 
Hegel comments on Indian philosophy: “The Idea has not become objective in 
the Indian Philosophy; hence the external and objective has not yet been com- 
prehended in accordance with the Idea. This is the deficiency in Orientalism” 
(1995a, 1:146). 

In the 1831 Lectures on the Philosophy of Religion, as in the earlier ones, he 
sees India as a land of unfreedom. “Since any given human activity ranks as 
nullity, there is also no freedom in India; for freedom implies that particular 


human purposes are regarded as essential.” He also restates his earlier idea of 
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the phantasmagoric and natural limitations of Hinduism. The content of the 
Hindu religion is “wholly limited, e.g., the Himalayas or Ganges, the subjec- 
tive element attaching to it is empty form. In the religion of beauty the spiritual 
form of the subject is always matched by a spiritual content, but in Hinduism 
by a natural. This mismatch between content and form lies at the root of what 
is the ugliness of the mythological figures—a deity with elephant’s head, etc.” 
(1995-98, 2:733, 734). 

Hegel says the “most important element in Hindu mythology is the Trimurti: 
Brahma, Vishnu, Shiva.” Unlike the Christian Trinity, however, in Hinduism the 
“third moment is only the spiritless determination of coming to be and pass- 
ing away.” In other words, the third moment is not a moment of sublation of 
the previous two, as it is in the Christian Trinity. With that comment, Hegel 
moves on to the discussion of Buddhism and Lamaism, which he calls religions 
of annihilation. In his very first comment on them, he writes, “These religions are 
very much akin to Hinduism” (1995-98, 2:734, 735). Annihilation is one of the 
central categories he uses to analyze Hinduism, which he extends to Buddhism 
and Lamaism. 

Of the Hindu trinity, Hegel writes: “This trinity of gods would be spirit if 
the third god were a concrete unity and return into itself out of difference and 
duality. For, according to the true conception, God is spirit as this active absolute 
difference and unity which, in general terms, constitutes the essence of spirit.” By 
“the true conception,” he means Christianity. The Indian trinity is quite different 
from the Christian. “But in [India] Trimurti the third god is not a concrete total- 
ity at all; on the contrary, it is itself only one, side by side with the two others, and 
therefore is likewise an abstraction: there is no return into itself, but only a tran- 
sition into something else, a change, procreation, and destruction.” It is therefore 
necessary that “we must take great care not to try to recover the supreme truth in 
such first inklings of reason or to recognize the Christian Trinity already in this 
hint, which in its rhythm does of course contain threefoldness, a fundamental 
idea in Christianity” (1998-99, 1:342-43, emphasis added). The Hindu religion 
becomes in Hegel’s hands the “first inklings of reason.” 

Hegel states that the “Indian imagination, it is true, does not lack a vision of 
the negative; Shiva is the destroyer, and Indra, the procreator, dies.” Kala destroys 
the whole universe, with all its gods. Yet the Indian negation is sterile, not dia- 
lectical. There the “negative is partly only a changing and altering, partly only 
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the abstraction which sheds the determinate in order to press on to the unde- 
termined and therefore empty universality utterly devoid of all content. Against 
this, the substance of the Divine remains unaltered, one and the same in changes 
of form, in transition, advance to polytheism, and elevation from many gods to 
a single supreme god once more.” Overall, the “Indian conception merely comes 
and goes|,] now sinking here and there directly into externality, now withdraw- 
ing therefrom into the solitude of abstraction” (1998-99, 1:347, 349-50). 

Hegel sees Hinduism—through which Indian consciousness, including its 
art, is expressed—as a divided consciousness, the proper domain of the under- 
standing. “One extreme in the Indian mind is the consciousness of the Absolute 
as what in itself is purely universal, undifferentiated, and therefore completely 
indeterminate. Since this extreme abstraction has no particular content and is 
not visualized as a concrete personality, it affords in no respect a material which 
intuition could shape in some way or other.” Brahma, the Absolute of Indian 
consciousness, “is entirely withdrawn from sense and observation, he is not even 
properly an object for thought.” For Hegel, “thinking requires self-consciousness 
which sets an object before itself in order to find itself therein.” The “Indian way 
of unifying the human self with Brahma is nothing but the steadily enhanced 
‘screwing oneself up’ to this extreme abstraction itself, wherein not only the 
entire content but even self-consciousness must perish before man can attain to 
this abstraction” (1998-99, 1:335). 

India is thus just another example of the fury and destruction that Hegel 
attributes to the Mongolian race, as discussed in chapter 4. 


Indian Art 


Hegel considers Indian art a representation of Indian religion. He calls it “fan- 
tastic symbolism.” He sees it, as he sees Indian religion, as being art of fancy. It 
is produced by “a fermenting imagination which in the unrest of its fantastical- 
ness only indicates the way which can lead to the genuine centre of symbolic art” 
(1998-99, 1:333). 

In the world of confusion, contradiction, and fantasy that is Hegel’s India, 
there is neither reconciliation nor unity, but rather a “restless sudden leap from 
one extreme to the other.” As such, “true beauty, therefore we may not seek in this 


field of murky confusion.” Nevertheless, he declares that the “first, still wildest, 
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attempts of fancy and art we find especially amongst the ancient Indians.” The 
chief defect of the ancient Indians is that “they cannot grasp either the meanings 
themselves in their clarity, or existing reality in its own proper shape and signifi- 
cance.” Thus, the Indians “proved themselves incapable of an historical interpre- 
tation of persons and events” because history requires “understanding the past 
on its own account in its actual shape with its empirical links, grounds, aims, 
and causes.” Hegel deplores the “Indian pressure to refer each and everything 
back to the sheerly Absolute and Divine, and to contemplate in the commonest 
and most sensuous things a fancifully created presence and actuality of the gods” 
(1998-99, 1:334-35). 

The Indian consciousness is a step ahead of African consciousness in Hegel’s 
view. Whereas Africans are immersed in the undivided consciousness of the 
merely natural, where spirit and nature are blended without distinction, where 
the path to knowledge is frozen at the stage of sense-certainty, the Indian uni- 
verse is one of confusion, the brooding of spirit from within nature, unable yet 
to set itself free. 

Hegel continues “having fun” with the “fantastic” Indians. He says, “In their 
confused intermixture of finite and Absolute, therefore, since the order, intelligi- 
bility, and fixity of everyday life and prose remains totally disregarded, they fall, 
despite all their exuberance and magnificent boldness of conception, into a mon- 
strous extravagance of the fantastic which runs over from what is inmost and 
deepest into the most commonplace present in order to turn one extreme directly 
into the other, and confuse them.” Indians live in a world of “continuing intoxica- 
tion” and “crazing and crazedness” (1998-99, 1:335). In short, Indians are crazy! 

The Indian consciousness consists “in the fact that consciousness and self- 
consciousness and therefore all the content of the world and the inner worth of 
the man’s own personality totally disappear. This emptying and annihilation, 
reaching absolute pointlessness, counts as the highest condition which makes 
man into the supreme god himself, into Brahma.” In the very next paragraph, he 
states, “This abstraction, which is amongst the harshest things that man can lay 
on himself, on the one hand as Brahma and, on the other, as the purely theoreti- 
cal inner cult of dullness and mortification, is no object for imagination and art. 
Art, we may suppose, acquires here an opportunity of indulging in manifold pro- 
ductions only in the course of sketching the way to this end [of self-annihilation]” 
(1998-99, 1:335-36). 
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The Indian outlook springs directly out of “super-sensuousness into the wild- 
est sensuousness.” In Indian art, the “imagination places the most tremendous 
content of the Absolute into what is immediately sensuous and individual.” Hegel 
charges that the Indians make another blunder in their artistic representation: 
they portray their art as procreation. “Now this procreation, this divine activ- 
ity, is again taken entirely sensuously in numerous portrayals, and the male and 
female sexual organs are regarded as supremely holy. So too, even if the Divine 
enters reality explicitly in its divinity, itis drawn into the midst of everyday life in 
an entirely trivial way.” He sees Indian art as being neither symbolic nor sublime 
nor beautiful. It “does not get beyond the grotesque intermixture of the natural 
and the human, so that neither side gets its right, and both are reciprocally viti- 
ated” (1998-99, 1:336, 337, 340, 341). 

Hegel notes that “one of the chief topics of Indian fancy and art is the origin 
of the gods and of all things, i.e., theogony and cosmology.” The “Indian imagi- 
nation is in general caught in the steady process of introducing into the midst of 
external appearance whatever is most non-sensuous and, at the same time, con- 
versely, of obliterating again the most natural and sensuous realm by the most 
extreme abstraction” (1998-99, 1:343). 

His disparagement of all things Indian is stupendous. He says, “The fancy 
of this people in its images and shapes is inexhaustible.” Regarding the Indian 
conception of origin, he remarks, “A principal idea running through the stories 
of origins is the continually recurring description of natural generation instead 
of the idea of spiritual creation.” He continues, “Once we are acquainted with 
these modes of looking at things, we have the key to many representations which 
entirely confound our sense of shame, for shamelessness is pushed to an extreme 
and its sensuousness proceeds to the incredible.” Comparing Indian theogony 
with European theogony, he writes, “Other theogonies, e.g. the Scandinavian 
and the Greek, are similar to the Indian. In all of them the chief category is gen- 
eration and being generated; but none of them lets go so wildly [as the Indian] 
and, in the main, with such caprice and inappropriateness of invention in its 
configurations” (1998-99, 1:344, 345). 

In his lectures on symbolism proper, Hegel addresses Indian art as being on 
the threshold of art proper. For art to be symbolic, it is necessary that it become 
“explicitly free from the immediate sensuous shape. This liberation can only 


take place in so far as the sensuous and natural is apprehended and envisaged in 
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itself as negative, as what is to be, and has been, superseded” (1998-99, 1:347). In 
Hegel’s view, India is incapable of having art and history. Both require imagina- 
tion and a proper theoretical representation of the empirical, which the Indian 
mind, full as it is of fantasy, hallucination, confusion, and annihilation, is sup- 
posedly not equipped to handle. One cannot help wondering if Hegel treats India 
worse than Africa. But for all the negative things he says about India, he never 
calls the Indian an “animal man.” 

Comparing India with Egypt, he remarks, “The Indian rises only to the emp- 
tiest abstraction and therefore the abstraction which is likewise negative in con- 
trast to everything concrete. Such an Indian process of becoming Brahma does 
not occur in Egypt; on the contrary, the invisible has a deeper meaning for the 
Egyptians; the dead acquires the content of the living itself” (1998-99, 1:355). 

Because the Indian rises only to the emptiest abstraction, there can be no 
true miracles in India. “In India everything is miracle and therefore no longer 
miraculous. On a ground where an intelligible connection is continually inter- 
rupted, where everything is torn from its place and deranged, no miracle can 
tread.” The “miraculous presupposes intelligible consequences and also the ordi- 
nary clear consciousness which alone calls a ‘miracle’ that interruption of this 
accustomed connection which is wrought by a higher power” (1998-99, 1:375). 

For Hegel, Oriental people in general and Indians in particular cannot be 
said to have art strictly speaking because they are located in the domain of the 
despotism of the senses. “Only when the inner becomes free and yet preserves 
the impulse to picture to itself, in a real shape, what is its essence, and to have 
this very picture before itself as also an external work, only then does there begin 
the proper impulse towards art, especially the visual arts” (1998-99, 1:351). As he 
has it in the Lectures on the History of Philosophy, “The only distinction between 
the Africans and the Asiatics on the one hand, and the Greeks, Romans, and 
moderns on the other, is that the latter know and it is explicit for them, that they 
are free, but the others are so without knowing that they are, and thus without 
existing as being free. This constitutes the enormous difference in their condi- 
tion” (1995a, 1:21-22). Therefore, the Africans and the Asiatics cannot produce 
true art. 

In Aesthetics, Hegel discusses Indian poetry, especially epic poetry. He iden- 
tifies three forms of epic poetry: Oriental, classical, and romantic. He further 


classifies Oriental epics into Chinese, Indian, and a third group consisting of 
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Hebrew, Arab, and Persian epic poems. He sees China as not having a national 
epic, in part owing to the “fundamentally prosaic outlook of the Chinese, which 
gives to the earliest beginnings of history the matter-of-fact form of a prosaically 
ordered historical life, as well as religious ideas incompatible with any realistic 
formulation.” In his view, only the poetry of Greece and Rome “takes us for the 
first time into the truly epic world of art” (1998-99, 2:1094-95, 1098). 

In Hegel’s paradigm, East and West are essentially different, including in 
their epic art forms. In the East, “the substantive and universal character of the 
outlook absorbs, symbolically or didactically, individual characters and their 
aims and histories and therefore leaves the articulation and unity of the whole 
both vague and loose.” By contrast, “we find in the Homeric poems for the first 
time a world hovering beautifully between the universal foundations of life in 
the ethical order of family, state, and religious belief, and the individual personal 
character.” In Hebrew, Arab, and Persian epics, the “religious interest prevails so 
strongly that what we have, instead of epic proper, are sagas and histories told in 
religious poetry, or only narratives meant to teach religion” (1998-99, 2:1098-99, 
1096, emphasis added). 

Hegel assigns a high place to Arab poetry, though, stating that “from the very 
beginning the Arabs have been naturally poetic and from early times onwards 
have had real poets.” In his view, “here, for the first time in the East, we have real 
poetry, without either prose or fantasticalness, without mythology, without gods, 
devils, genii, fairies and other Eastern beings, but instead with solid and inde- 
pendent individuals; and the whole is humanly real and firmly self-contained, 
even if play is made with images and comparisons that are queer and eccentric.” 
He attributes the Arab character to geography. “The Arab, e.g., is one with his 
natural surroundings and is only to be understood along with his sky, his stars, 
his hot deserts, his tents, and his horses. For he is at home only in such a climate, 
zone, and locality” (1998-99, 2:1096-97, 1:255, emphasis added). 


Hegel’s Review of Humboldt on the Bhagavad-Gita 


Hegel’s extensive discussions of India were for the most part developed in his lec- 
tures on the philosophy of history, history of philosophy, philosophy of fine arts, 
and philosophy of religion. In 1827, though, he published an extensive review of 
Wilhelm von Humboldt’s lectures on the Bhagavad-Gita. Although Hegel did 
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not read Sanskrit, he thought himself qualified enough to write a review that was 
longer than Humboldt’s lecture notes. His published review was not different 
from his lectures on the same subject. The review is entitled On the Episode of 
the Mahabharata Known by the Name Bhagavad-Gita by Wilhelm von Humboldt, 
Berlin 1825 (hereafter, Episode). In the Episode, Hegel reiterates the same theme 
regarding India as given in his various lectures. The review was published at the 
same time he was delivering those lectures so that we can see there was no change 
of mind in his Indological enterprise. 

Hegel has high regard for Humboldt’s work on the Gita. Humboldt, he says, 
“has dealt with the famous episode of the Mahabharata and grossly enriched our 
insight into the Indian conception of the highest spiritual interests.” The merit 
of Humboldt’s work on the Gita consists in “the rare combination of a profound 
knowledge of the original language, intimate acquaintance with the philosophy 
and the wise reservation not to transcend the strict meaning of the original, 
to see nothing more that what is precisely expressed in it” (1995b, 7). And yet 
Hegel’s commentary on the Gita and on the entire Indian world view is diametri- 
cally opposed to Humboldt’s. 

Hegel sees the Gita as a religious text in which “the work permanently per- 
formed by Krishna is the conservation of caste distinctions.” Indian conscious- 
ness is one of empty abstraction. The “specific characteristic of Indian religiosity,” 
Hegel tells us, is “the purely negative attitude of spirituality.” Characteristic of 
Indian spirituality is the “well-known Indian practice of enforced withdrawal 
and the endurance of the monotony of a deed and thoughtless state.” Indians 
maintain a life of “empty absurdity” (1995b, 55, 57, 59). 

Indian spirituality is no mysticism. Instead, “the Indian isolation of the soul 
into emptiness is rather a stupefaction which perhaps does not at all deserve the 
name mysticism and which cannot lead to the discovery of true insights, because 
it is void of any contents.” Going to what he calls “the core of Indian world-view,” 
he writes, “The fundamental Indian conception is that the abstract spirituality, 
the concentration of the pure unmodified and unlimited abstraction, is the abso- 
lute power of the natural; it is the point of the negativity of thought, the pure 
subjectivity of the spirit in which everything specific and all natural power is 
reduced to something powerless, dependent and vanishing” (1995b, 65, 85). 

The Indian consciousness reaches its pinnacle with “intuiting nothing, 


knowing nothing—the pure emptiness of itself within itself” The “ultimate in 
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the context of Indian religion” is the conception of the Brahman, which is the 
“summit of the meditative contemplation.” Indian thought is one of “abstraction 
from all external and internal determinateness, all contents of sensation”; it is 
“objectless thinking” (1995b, 105, 107, 109, emphasis added). Hegel was an objec- 
tive idealist; he was attacking Indian thought as being subjective idealism. 

Hegel nevertheless has some praise for Indian “objectless thinking.” It is in 
this “objectless thinking” that the Indian shows progress above and beyond the 
African’s sense-bound consciousness. “One must call it noble that the Indians 
have raised to this separation of the spiritual from the sensuous, the empirical 
manifold from the universal, of perceiving, desiring, imagining, willing, etc. 
from thinking, and that they have devoted themselves to the awareness of the 
supreme power of thinking.” Nevertheless, the Indians “did not proceed from 
the enormous abstraction of this extreme to the reconciliation with the particu- 
lar, to the concrete; their spirit is thus only the unsteady reeling from one to 
another and finally the misery to realize moksa only as the annihilation of the 
individual, which is the same as nirvana in Buddhism” (1995b, 109). For Hegel, 
the Indian transcends sense-certainty in the extreme by denying it, thus falling 
into the emptiest abstraction, unable to reach the concrete universal: this is the 
domain of the understanding that India represents in its most perverse form. 
Opposed to the Indian worldview is the Christian-bourgeois world of Western 
modernity, where sense-certainty, understanding, and reason are reconciled in 
their distinction-in-unity. So says Hegel. 

For Hegel, the yogi symbolizes Indian “objectless thinking.” “The yogi sit- 
ting there mentally and physically unmoved, staring at the tip of his nose, is 
that enforced arrested thought, strengthened to empty abstraction.” Hegel adds 
another aspect of “enforcement” in the Indian character: the “Indian practice of 
enforced withdrawal and the endurance of the monotony of a deed and thought- 
less state.” Indian life is a life lost in “empty absurdity” (1995b, 109, 59, emphasis 
added). Per Hegel, Indian thought is “enforced, arrested thought.” The Indian 
forcedly withdraws himself from life, yearning instead for “empty absurdity.” So 
does India itself. Indian thought is thought without thought; it is a thoughtless 
thought. India is the land of “enforced, arrested thought.” India has no history, 
for history implies development over time. In Hegel’s India, everything is at a 
standstill. The absolute philosopher of the dialectic makes India impervious to 


the dialectic of change over time. Hegel takes yoga to be the “focus of Indian 
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religion and philosophy.” His perception of yoga is quite consistent with his 
overall depiction of the Indian worldview. “Yoga is rather a meditation without 
any contents, the abandoning of all attention towards external things.” It is “an 
abstract devotion because it ascends towards the complete emptiness of subject 
and object and thus towards unconsciousness” (1995b, 39, 45). 

The Brahma is the “most sublime in Indian mentality, the absolute Being,” a 
“state of negating all concrete, spiritual activity.” The separation of the spiritual 
from the natural is itself “spiritless”; it is instead a state of “empty Oneness.” In 
other words, Brahma is “unity as abstract universality only.” Hence, “whether 
taking the subjective or the objective determinateness, we see that Brahman is 
the defective as being without the distinction of the subjective and objective.” 
Brahma “remains, in his essential determinateness, abstract Being, the universal, 
substance without subjectivity and is therefore not the concrete, not the spirit” 
(1995b, 59, 113, 115). 

Hegel defines the essence of Hinduism as the annihilation of the finite and 
the attempt to be one with the abstract universal infinite, Brahma. He writes 
“the objective definition of Brahman” is contained in the “category of pure Being 
with which the Indian concept of everything extraordinary merges.” This concep- 
tion of the Brahma, which entails “the annihilation of all finite beings, marks 
the sublimity of Indian religion[,] which, however, for that reason is not yet the 
beautiful or even less the actual truth. Pure Being is rather, because of its abstract 
character, a finite category only.” He closes his review article with a comment on 
the “tediousness of the Indian verbosity and repetitions” (1995b, 122, 123, 151). 
And in the Philosophy of History, he ends his lectures on India with the statement 
that “it is time to quit the Dream-State characterising the Hindoo Spirit” (1956, 
167). As in his farewell to Africa, that place and those people that disgust him so 
much, he does the same to India. For Hegel, India is the land of chaos, confusion, 
contradiction, and annihilation par excellence. It makes no positive contribution 
to world history. The only positive statement he can offer about India is that its 


women are beautiful. 


Persia 


In Hegel’s philosophy of world history, real history or “historical history,” as 
opposed to the “unhistorical history” of the Orient, starts with Persia and passes 
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on through the Greek, Roman, and Germanic phases. He classifies Persia as part 
of the Oriental world yet belonging to the Caucasian race (1956, 173). Race and 
history are intricately linked such that “real” world history begins with Cauca- 
sians. As Hegel puts it in the Philosophy of Subjective Spirit, “It is in the Caucasian 
race that spirit first reaches absolute unity with itself. It is here that it first enters 
into complete opposition to naturality, apprehends itself in its absolute indepen- 
dence, disengages from the dispersive vacillation between one extreme and the 
other, achieves self-determination, self-development, and so brings forth world 
history” (1979a, 2:57). 

Hegel says, “With the Persian Empire we first enter on continuous His- 
tory. The Persians are the first Historical People; Persia was the first Empire that 
passed away. While China and India remain stationary, and perpetuate a natu- 
ral vegetative existence even to the present time, this land has been subject to 
those developments and revolutions, which alone manifest a historical condi- 
tion” (1956, 173). 

Contrasting Persia with India, he says, “The European who goes from Persia 
to India, observes, therefore, a prodigious contrast. Whereas in the former coun- 
try he finds himself still somewhat at home, and meets with European disposi- 
tions, human virtues and human passions—as soon as he crosses the Indus .. . 
he encounters the most repellent characteristics, pervading every single feature 
of society” (1956, 173). Hegel did not go from Persia to India to witness the “pro- 
digious contrast.” He actually never traveled anywhere in Asia. His comparison 
was not based on personal experience, but rather on what he read and on what he 
believed in what he read. 

In Hegel’s Persia, time passed; in Hegel’s India, time froze in the cold of 
permanent hibernation. “The principle of development begins with the history of 
Persia. This therefore constitutes strictly the beginning of World-History” (1956, 
174, emphasis added). By the word strictly, Hegel intends to emphasize that his- 
tory implies the coming to be and passing into otherness of the historical process. 
His contrast of Persia and India is where a superior Caucasian Persia has moved 
from abstract being to concrete becoming, asserting its historicity by vanishing 
from the historical scene, passing its baton to the nation that comes after it, and 
a feeble Mongolian India has vegetated in the decaying comfort of the recurrence 
of the same. That India underwent profound historical transformation from 
Mohenjo Daro to the Aryans, from Ashoka to Akbar the Great, from Alexander 
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the Great to Robert Clive apparently “escaped” the mind of the philosopher of 
the dialectic. When it comes to the non-Western world, Hegel’s ignorant arro- 
gance is beyond annoying; it is sickening. 

For Hegel, the “Oriental principle” is one of “enslavement of Spirit to the 
world of realities.” There is one exception: the Jews. “Only among the Jews have 
we observed the principle of pure Unity elevated to a thought; for only among 
them was adoration paid to the One, as an object of thought” (1956, 356; for more 
on Hegel’s view of the Jews, see Tibebu 2008). According to Hegel, the Occidental 
world transcended the ossified domain of the Oriental world through the pas- 


sageway of the Egyptian spirit. To this Egypt we now turn. 


Egypt 


Hegel classifies ancient Egypt as being part of the Orient. In The Philosophy of 
History, he discusses it under the section dealing with the Persian Empire. 

He explains that the “Persian Empire” is “an Empire in the modern sense— 
like that which existed in Germany, and the great imperial realm under the sway 
of Napoleon; for we find it consisting of a number of states, which are indeed 
dependent, but which have retained their own individuality, their manners, and 
laws” (1956, 187). In the Philosophy of History, he discusses four states that were 
under the Persian Empire: Persia; Syria and Semitic western Asia; Judea; and 
Egypt, in that order. Of all the states that made up the Persian Empire, including 
Persia proper, Hegel writes more detailed accounts of Egypt than of the rest of the 
Persian Empire combined. No doubt he was enthralled by Egypt. 

He discusses Egypt as the “inward or ideal transition” to Greece. He sees 
this “inward” or “ideal” transition as different from historical transition. “Egypt 
became a province of the great Persian kingdom, and the historical transition 
takes place when the Persian kingdom comes into contact with the Greek” (1956, 
221). What this means is that the transition from the Egyptian to the Greek world 
at the level of the concept is realized through the contact of Persia with Greece at 
the historical level. Because Egypt was a province of the Persian Empire, its rela- 
tion with Greece is a relation of the Persian world with that of the Greek. No won- 
der Hegel hardly says anything about the Egyptian political structure, including 
the mighty pharaohs. From the start, therefore, there is a problem with his dis- 
cussion of Egypt. He does not discuss the period when Egypt was an independent 
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center of civilization, but rather when it was a dependent appendage to Persia. 
He admits, though, that Egypt, like the other dependent states of the Persian 


» e 


Empire, had its “own individuality,” “manners, and laws.” It is these aspects that 
he discusses about Egypt. 

Hegel introduces Egypt as follows: “Besides the other lands already enumer- 
ated as belonging to the Persian Empire, Egypt claims notice—characteristically 
the Land of Ruins; a land which from hoar antiquity has been regarded with won- 
der, and which in recent times also has attracted the greatest interest.” Egypts 
“ruins, the final result of immense labor, surpass in the gigantic and monstrous, 
all that antiquity has left us.” Egypt “was always the Land of Marvels, and has 
remained so to the present day” (1956, 198, 199). 

He was enamored of Egypt. Among many “other nations history consists 
of a series of events . . . [but] the Egyptians raised an empire equally mighty—of 
achievements in works of art, whose ruins prove their indestructibility which 
are greater and more worthy of astonishment than all other works of ancient or 
modern times” (1956, 215, emphasis added). Despite such admiration, he charges 
Egypt with a cardinal defect: the inability to transcend the immersion in the nar- 
row confines of its natural environment, the sun and the Nile. 

“The innumerable edifices of the Egyptians are half below the ground, and 
half rise above it into the air. The whole land is divided into a kingdom of life and 
a kingdom of death.” The “colossal statue of Memnon resounds at the first glance 
of the young morning Sun; though it is not yet the free light of Spirit with which it 
vibrates. Written language is still hieroglyphic; and its basis is only the sensuous 
image, not the letter itself” (emphasis added). Here Hegel sees Egypt as depicted 
by the statue of Memnon, which, like the Sphinx, has an element of the spiritual, 
but only the infant, undeveloped form of the spiritual. Overall, the “memorials of 
Egypt themselves give us a multitude of forms and images that express its char- 
acter; we recognize a Spirit in them which feels itself compressed; which utters 
itself, but only in a sensuous mode” (1956, 199). 

Hegel unsurprisingly sees Egypt as full of all kinds of defects, including in 
its language and history. “A national work in the department of language is want- 
ing: And that not only to us, but to the Egyptians themselves; they could not have 
any, because they had not advanced to an understanding of themselves.” He fur- 
ther claims, “Nor was there any Egyptian history, until at last Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus—he who had the sacred books of Jews translated into Greek—prompted the 
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High-Priest Manetho to write an Egyptian history” (1956, 199-200). For Hegel, 
Egyptians (1) did not attain self-consciousness and (2) had no history until the 
arrival of the Greeks. The second argument is the same as the one he made about 
India. Indian history, like Egyptian history, begins with the coming of Alexander. 
It was Alexander the Great, the “world-historical individual,” who introduced 
history to the vegetative civilizations of India and Egypt. As people with real 
history, the Greeks gave history to their older, civilizational predecessors, India 
and Egypt. Two thousand years after Alexander, Napoleon’s invasion of Egypt 
“opened” up the “secrets” of hitherto undecipherable “hieroglyphics” through 
the labor of Champollion the Younger. Both in the writing of their history and in 
the reopening of a hitherto dark chapter in post-Pharaonic Egyptian history, the 
Greeks came as the rescuers of the mysterious Egypt. This script depicting the 
Greeks as the illuminators of the dark and mysterious Egypt may be appealing 
to Hollywood, but it is worthless as a historical undertaking. Yet this perspective 
serves a purpose for Hegel: it defines Greek civilization as the pinnacle of human 
achievement, thereby laying the foundation for the Eurocentric construction of 
world history. He was writing and lecturing in a period just at the beginning of 
what Martin Bernal (1989) calls the “Aryan Model.” 

The notion that Egypt had no history to speak of until the Greeks arrived 
ignores the fact that the Egyptians wrote their history on walls, statutes, pyra- 
mids, and burial grounds alongside their writing, the mdu ntr. After all, even 
Hegel himself says, “In their architecture and hieroglyphics, the thoughts and 
conceptions of the Egyptians are expressed.” Yet for historical information on 
Egypt, he advises, “To become acquainted with Egypt, we must for the most part 
have recourse to the notices of the ancients, and the immense monuments that 
are left with us.” By the “ancients,” he means the Greeks. “It is from the Greeks 
especially we get information respecting it [Egypt], and chiefly from Herodotus.” 
About Herodotus, whom he calls “this intelligent historiographer,” he says, “Of 
all he saw and heard, he gives an accurate record; but the deeper symbolism of the 
Egyptian mythology he has refrained from unfolding. This he regards as some- 
thing sacred, and respecting which he cannot so freely speak as of merely exter- 
nal objects” (1956, 199-200). Although Hegel recognizes the respect Herodotus 
had for Egypt, he himself has only contempt for it. 

Based on the authority of the Greeks, chiefly Herodotus, Hegel reflects 
on ancient Egypt: “As the Dutch have gained their territory from the sea, and 
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have found means to sustain themselves upon it; so the Egyptians first acquired 
their country, and maintained its fertility by canals and lakes.” He notes that 
the history of Egypt moved from south to north, conjecturing that Egypt prob- 
ably received its culture from Ethiopia, principally Meroe (1956, 201). He cites 
Herodotus on the Egyptians and Colchians, alongside the Ethiopians, as nations 
that practiced circumcision.* 

The Egyptians were, “like the Hindoos, divided into castes, and the children 
always continued the trade and business of their parents.” But the castes “are 
not rigidly fixed [as in India], but struggle with and come into contact with one 
another: we often find cases of their being broken up and in a state of rebellion.” 
Furthermore, “on account of its judicious economy, Egypt was regarded by the 
ancients as the pattern of a morally regulated condition of things—as an ideal 
such that Pythagoras realized in a limited select society, and Plato sketched on 
a large scale.”’ Hegel is referring to the central moral category of the Egyptian 
civilization, maat. Surprisingly, he does not use the word. He sees Egypt as the 
source of Greek art and religion (1956, 204-6, 237). 

Egyptian society is one of a “condition of settled peace.” Yet Hegel sees Egypt 
as a civilization too much in want. He states how “surprising” it is to find among 
the Egyptians, “in the vicinity of African stupidity, reflective intelligence, a thor- 
oughly rational organization characterizing all institutions, and most astonish- 
ing works of art.” When he states earlier that the Egyptian spirit is embedded 
in the “sensuous mode,” he might have been referring to its being located “in 
the vicinity of African stupidity.” Hegel sees Egypt as being too close to “Africa 
proper” to fully come out of the “natural spirit.” Or he might have been indicating 
that Egypt combines the contradiction of the Persian Empire: the “immersion in 


8. In these reflections about Egypt based on the authority of Herodotus, Hegel’s views are 
repeated by Chiekh Anta Diop (1974, 1991) and Martin Bernal (1989, 1991, 2001). For instance, 
Diop (1974) makes his argument about ancient Egyptians’ being black Africans based in part on 
the authority of Herodotus. For a critique of Bernal’s works, see the essays in Lefkowitz and Rog- 
ers 1996. 

9. Marx in Capital makes a similar observation of Egypt: “Plato’s Republic, in so far as the 
division of labor is treated in it as the formative principle of the state, is merely an Athenian ide- 
alization of the Egyptian caste system, Egypt having served as the model country to others of his 


contemporaries, e.g. Isocrates” (1977, 488-89). 
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the sensuous—among the Babylonians and Syrians,” on the one hand, and “the 
Spiritual phase” represented by “the incipient consciousness of the concrete spirit 
in the worship of Adonis” and the “pure and abstract thought among the Jews,” 
on the other (1956, 205, 204, 198-99). In other words, Egypt’s “immersion in the 
sensuous” might be doubly represented: by “Africa proper” or in “the vicinity of 


African stupidity” and by the Babylonians and Syrians. 
Egyptian Religion 


In the Philosophy of History, Hegel says that “in contemplating the Religion of the 
Egyptians, we are surprised by the strangest and most wonderful phenomena, 
and perceive that this calm order of things, bound fast by legislative enactment, 
is not like that of the Chinese, but that we have here to do with a Spirit entirely 
different—one full of stirring and urgent impulses.” What we have here is “the 
African element, in combination with Oriental massiveness, transplanted to the 
Mediterranean Sea, that grand locale of the display of nationalities. It is that Afri- 
can imprisonment of ideas combined with the infinite impulse of the spirit to 
realize itself objectively, which we find here.” Here “Spirit has still, as it were, an 
iron band around its forehead; so that it cannot attain to the free consciousness 
of its existence, but produces this only as the problem, the enigma of its being” 
(1956, 206-7, emphasis added). 

Hegel’s identification of Egyptian religion as a combination of African and 
Oriental elements is quite illuminating. I read this passage as meaning that the 
“iron band” around Egypt’s forehead is “Africa proper,” and the forehead itself is 
the outer shell of the seat of spirit or mind. Matter Africa weighing down on spirit 
Orient—this is Hegel’s Egypt. 

Hegel sees Egyptian religion as a “reflection” of its natural-environmental 
conditions. “The fundamental conception of that which the Egyptians regard as 
the essence of being rests on the determinate character of the natural world, in 
which they live; and more particularly on the determinate physical circle which 
the Nile and the Sun mark out. These two are strictly connected—the position of 
the Sun and that of the Nile; and to the Egyptian this is all in all” (1956, 207). The 


10. For an excellent account of the religion of ancient Egypt, see Morenz 1992. 
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Nile confines Egypt, thus confining its spirit. That is, “Sun and Nile, their weak- 
ening and strengthening, are the natural powers over the Egyptian soil, and the 
Egyptian illustrates them to himself symbolically in the humanely shaped story 
of Isis and Osiris” (1998—99, 1:359). For the Egyptians, the “natural and spiri- 
tual powers are regarded as most intimately united—(the free spiritual import, 
however, has not been developed at this stage of thought)—but in such a way, that 
the extremes of the antithesis were united in the harshest contrast” (1956, 208). 

Egyptian religion has a “triplicity”: “Osiris, the Sun, and the Nile; this triplic- 
ity of being is united in one knot.” The “concrete Egyptian imagination ascribes 
to Osiris and Isis the introduction of agriculture, the invention of the plough, 
the hoe, etc.” Hegel further notes, “Osiris is also the symbol of the seed which 
is placed in the earth, and then springs up—as also of the course of life. Thus 
we find this heterogeneous duality—the phenomena of Nature and the Spiri- 
tual—woven together into one knot.” As in the Indian trinity, in Egypt too the 
constituents of the Egyptian spirit—the Nile, the Sun, and Osiris—are not in 
concrete unity but rather are “quite abstract.” The “heterogeneous element shows 
therein as pressing and urging, and in a confusion which sharply contrasts with 
the Greek perspicuity” (1956, 208-9). 

Hegel sees Osiris as a significant figure in Egyptian religion. Osiris is, among 
other things, “the lawgiver, founder of marriage, etc.; thus his intrinsic quality 
is spiritual” (1995-98, 2:745). The Osiris “story is a symbol for the sun’s yearly 
course; on the other hand, he means the rising and falling of the Nile which 
has to bring fertility to the whole of Egypt.” Osiris, besides being the symbolic 
representation of the sun and the Nile, also means “humanity itself.” He is “held 
sacred as the founder of agriculture, of the demarcation of fields, of property, of 
laws, and his worship is therefore no less related to human spiritual activities 
which have the closest affinity with morality and law.” He is also the judge of 
the dead “and wins thereby a meaning entirely detached from the pure life of 
nature.” Hegel further observes that “in this meaning [of Osiris] the symbolical 
begins to disappear, because here the inner and the spiritual becomes itself the 
content of the human form which thereby begins to portray its own inner being.” 
Osiris is accordingly “just as much natural as spiritual” “because here what is 
natural, although appearing on the one hand as the proper meaning, becomes 
on the other hand itself only a symbol of spirit, and in general it has to be sub- 


ordinate in this sphere, where the inward is extricating itself from the vision of 
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nature” (1998-99, 1:359). For Hegel, Osiris, the highest spiritual representation 
of Egyptian religion, is not spirit enough because he is made the representation 
of the natural—or the sun and the Nile. By contrast, in Christianity Jesus is the 
representation of the divine spirit. We may ask: Might it also be the case that 
the divine spirit is represented in a specific natural form—that is, in the person 
of Jesus? If so, what makes Jesus different from Osiris? Hegel would reply: the 
Christian Trinity. 

Hegel discusses the indissoluble link between Osiris the immortal and the 
natural world of the sun and the Nile as expressive of the contradiction of Egyp- 
tian religion. “Osiris represents the Nile and the Sun: Sun and Nile are, on the 
other hand, symbols of human life—each one is signification and symbol at the 
same time; the symbol is changed into signification, and this latter becomes 
symbol of that symbol, which itself then becomes signification.” What are we 
to deduce regarding the Egyptian spirit, then? “Thus there arises one pregnant 
conception, composed of many conceptions, in which each fundamental nodus 
retains its individuality, so that they are not resolved into a general idea” (1956, 
209). For Hegel, Egypt represents spirit at turmoil with itself. Egypt is pregnant 
with many conceptions, none of which has she been able to pursue to the end of 
their consummation, human freedom. Hegel further remarks that the weakness 
of Egyptian culture is that “Ideas and Nature are not distinguished from each 
other, in the same way the arts and appliances of human life are not developed 
and arranged so as to form a rational circle of aims and means.” Medicine is 
accordingly “subjected to the most multifarious superstition,” relying on “oracles 
and magic arts.” Astronomy is “essentially Astrology, and Medicine an affair of 
magic, but more particularly of Astrology.” In fact, “all astrological and sympa- 
thetic superstition may be traced to Egypt” (1956, 211). 

Hegel charges that “Egyptian Worship is chiefly Zoolatry. ... To us Zoolatry 
is repulsive. We may reconcile ourselves to the adoration of the material heaven, 
but the worship of brutes is alien to us; for the abstract natural element seems 
to us more generic, and therefore more worthy of veneration.” The “obtuse self- 
consciousness of the Egyptians, therefore, to which the thought of human free- 
dom is not yet revealed, worships the soul as still shut up within and dulled by 
the physical organization, and sympathizes with brute life.” The Egyptians carry 
their worship of brutes to “excess under the forms of a most stupid and non- 


human superstition.” Hegel goes on to describe what he considers to be “the most 
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absurd excesses of severity” regarding the so-called worship of brutes. The Egyp- 
tians will go to extremes in their reverence for brutes like cats: “they would let 
human beings perish by famine, rather than allow the sacred animals be killed, 
or the provision made for them trenched upon” (1956, 211, 212). This comment is 
similar to what he says about India. 

Hegel sees the Oriental world, including its artistic representations, as given 
to reverence for the animal kingdom. “In the case of the Indians and Egyptians, 
and Asiatics in general, we see the animal kingdom, or at least specific kinds of 
animals, revered and regarded as sacred because in them the Divine itself was sup- 
posed to be visibly present.” He declares categorically: “The self-consciousness of 
spirit is what alone makes respect for the dark and dull inwardness of animal life 
disappear” (1998-99, 1:445). 

Egypt is “intellectually confined by a narrow, involved, close view of Nature, 
but breaking through this; impelling it to self-contradiction, and proposing to 
itself the problem which that contradiction implies.” The Egyptian spirit is busy 
“working itself free from natural forms. This urging, powerful Spirit, however, 
[is] not able to rest in the subjective conception of that view of things.” Instead, 
“Spirit, occupied with the contemplation of particular natural forms—being at 
the same time a striving and plastic Spirit—changes the direct, natural view, e.g., 
of the Nile, the Sun, etc., to images, in which Spirit has a share.” This spirit is 
“symbolizing Spirit; and as such, it endeavors to master these symbolizations, 
and to present them clearly before the mind. The more enigmatic and obscure it 
is to itself, so much the more does it feel the impulse to labor to deliver itself from 
its imprisonment, and to gain a clear objective view of itself” (1956, 214). The 
Egyptian spirit, as plastic spirit, twists and turns, folds and extends, bends and 
stretches in its search of a place to emerge out of the conditions of nature. 

In essence, “it is the distinguishing feature of the Egyptian Spirit, that it 
stands before us as this mighty taskmaster. It is not splendor, amusement, plea- 
sure, or the like that it seeks.” Rather, the “force which urges it is the impulse 
of self-comprehension; and it has no other material or ground to work on, in 
order to teach itself what it is—to realize itself for itself{—than this working out its 
thoughts in stone; and what it engraves on the stone are its enigmas—these hiero- 
glyphs” (1956, 214). The word hieroglyph comes from the “Greek words hiero, 
meaning ‘sacred, and glyphika, meaning ‘carvings, because the ancient script 


was closely associated with temples and religious structures” (Brewer and Teeter 
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2009, 133). The Greek name for the Egyptian language has the same connotation 
as the Egyptian name. The Egyptians call their language medu netcher, which 
means “the words of the gods.” For the Egyptians, Egypt, including its language, 
was not an enigma; it may have been so for the Greeks. The enigma that was 
Egypt is a Greek construction—a connection that Hegel utterly failed to make. 

In his 1831 Lectures on the Philosophy of Religion, Hegel defines Egyptian 
religion as a religion of ferment. He also calls it the religion of enigma: “Here too 
we find phantasy, as with the Hindus, but not empty phantasmagoria; everything 
is symbolic, and the externalia merely expresses spirit’s struggle to understand 
itself, a struggle that is grasped as the activity of God himself. Egyptian religion 
is the religion of ferment” (1995-98, 2:744). 

He also reflects on the Egyptian belief in immortality. For the Egyptians, 
the soul is immortal. They were the first people to have such a belief, a belief that 
implies that “the human individual inherently possesses infinite value.” In this 
belief, the “merely Natural appears limited . . . and has its existence in that other; 
but Immortality involves the inherent infinitude of Spirit. This idea is first found 
among the Egyptians.” This means that the Egyptians have gone beyond the nar- 
row confines of their natural environment and aspired to the eternal. How does 
Hegel reconcile his contradictory views regarding the Egyptians—that they are 
limited by their natural environment yet believe in the immortality of the soul? 
Simple: “The soul was known to the Egyptians previously only as an atom—that 
is, as something concrete and particular” (1956, 216). The immortal-spiritual 
domain for the Egyptian is thus itself material, hence bound by time and space. 
The question, however, is: Did the Egyptians themselves see the spiritual (soul) 
as being material? If so, how could they perceive the material in a spiritual and, 
even more important, an infinite, time-transcending form? 

Hegel attempts to resolve this contradiction. He opines that to the Egyptians 
the soul undergoes a process of metempsychosis in which “the soul of man may 
also become the tenant of the body of a brute.” He mentions that Hindus believe 
in something similar. For the Egyptians, the period a migrating soul occupies is 
three thousand years, with the single exception of the “soul which has remained 
faithful to Osiris,” which is “not subject to such a degradation” (1956, 216). Osiris’s 
soul lives for eternity. This means, though, the Egyptians have overcome the lim- 
its of the material world and contemplate the infinite through Osiris. Through 
Osiris, the Egyptian spirit transcends the disparate finitude of the immediacy 
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of nature and becomes one with the infinite that is spirit. What does this view 
do to Hegel’s paradigm of Egypt as a nature-bound civilization? Do we smell an 
irresolvable contradiction in Hegel’s Egyptology? 

Hegel writes that belief in the “immortality of the soul lies very close to the 
freedom of the spirit because the self comprehends itself as withdrawn from the 
naturalness of existence and as resting on itself; but this self knowledge is the prin- 
ciple of freedom” He adds the qualification: “Now of course this is not to say that 
the Egyptians had completely reached the conception of the free spirit, and in 
examining this faith of theirs we must not think of our manner of conceiving the 
immortality of the soul; but still they did already have the insight to take good 
account, both externally and in their ideas, of the body in its existence sepa- 
rated from life. Therefore they have made the transition of mind to its liberation, 
although they have only reached the threshold of the realm of freedom” (1998-99, 
1:355, emphasis added). Although Egypt, in its belief in the immortality of the 
soul, attains a consciousness of an eternity defying temporal finitude, it nev- 
ertheless represents a mere threshold in the history of freedom. Just as “Africa 
proper” is at the threshold of world history, so is Egypt on the threshold of the 
consciousness of freedom. Hegel keeps on adding one threshold after another for 
the non-Western world to cross. For him, the non-Western world has not stepped 
over any threshold (or all thresholds) that the West has supposedly transcended. 

Hegel compares the Christian concept of immortality with that of the Egyp- 
tian. “Among us [European Christians], indeed, the doctrine of the Immortality 
of the Soul assumes the higher form: Spirit is in and for itself eternal; its destiny 
is eternal blessedness” (1956, 216-17). He goes on to discuss how Egyptians pass 
judgment on the dead. Although the Egyptians think about death during life, 
they are not depressed by the thought of it. 

The Egyptian custom of embalming the dead, Hegel argues, seems to con- 
tradict their view of immortality, for “if the soul has an independent existence, 
the permanence of the body seems a matter of indifference.” But then he gives a 
twist to his own query: “But on the other hand it may be said, that if the soul is 
recognized as a permanent existence, honor should be shown to the body, as its 
former abode.” He makes a most astonishing statement: “The Egyptians made 
their dead into mummies; and did not occupy themselves further with them; 
no honor was paid them beyond this” (1956, 216-17). He must not have known 
or perhaps knowingly ignored that grave robbery was placed among the highest 
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crimes in Egypt, and the punishment for it was death (Brewer and Teeter 2009, 
85). If indeed the Egyptians mummified the dead only to forget them, what was 
the point of building the pyramids or the many burial chambers at the Valley of 
the Kings and elsewhere if not to remember and honor the dead? Contrary to 
Hegel’s assumptions, if there is one thing the Egyptians were adamant about, it 


was honor granted to the dead. It was a part of their belief in immortality. 


Egyptian Art 


In Hegel’s philosophy of art, the Orient, to which Egypt belongs, has empirical 
art, not art in its Ideal form. Whereas empirical, sensuous art began in the Ori- 
ent, genuine art in its Ideal form—which he calls classical art—started with the 
Greeks. His repeated insistence that almost everything universal began with the 
Greeks envelopes areas such as philosophy, music, poetry, drama, and so on. 

In the Phenomenology of Spirit, Hegel identifies the Egyptian spirit as the 
artificer. “Spirit, therefore, here appears as an artificer and its action whereby it 
produces itself as object but without having yet grasped the thought of itself is 
an instinctive operation, like the building of a honeycomb by bees.” Egypt is the 
artificer of the first form, that of the abstract form of the understanding, in which 
“the work is not yet in its own self filled with Spirit.” On the contrary, “the crys- 
tals of pyramids and obelisks, simple combinations of straight lines with plane 
surfaces and equal proportions of parts, in which the incommensurability of the 
round is destroyed, these are the works of this artificer of rigid form. On account 
of the merely abstract intelligibleness of the form, the significance of the work 
is not in the work itself, is not the spiritual self.” As a consequence, either these 
works “receive Spirit into them only as an alien, departed spirit that has forsaken 
its living saturation with reality and, being itself dead, takes up its abode in this 
lifeless crystal; or they have an external relation to spirit as something which 
is itself there externally and not as Spirit—they are related to it as to the dawn- 
ing light, which casts its significance on them.” The work of the artificer “at first 
constitutes only the abstract aspect of the activity of Spirit, which does not yet 
know the content of this activity within itself, but in its work, which is a Thing.” 
Hegel adds, “The artificer himself, Spirit in its entirety, has not yet appeared, but 
is the still inner, hidden essence which, as an entirety, is present only as divided 


into active self-consciousness and the object it has produced” (1977b, 421-22). In 
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Hegel’s judgment, Egypt-the-artificer produces not that which is spiritual and 
universal, but a mere thing. 

Hegel’s arrogant declaration that the work of Egypt has not risen to the level 
of the spiritual, the universal, but is rather confined within “an instinctive opera- 
tion, like the building of a honeycomb by bees” (1977b, 421), shows the extreme 
to which he goes to downgrade, degrade, and denigrate anything not of Europe, 
even Egypt, which he himself has declared a civilization whose achievements 
are “greater and more worthy of astonishment than all other works of ancient 
or modern times” (1956, 215). Is he telling us that these “astonishing” works of 
Egyptian civilization were after all “instinctive operations, like the building of a 
honeycomb by bees”? How did the Egyptians build all those thousands of huge 
architectural structures, including the pyramids at Giza, “instinctively”? Did 
they think about them before they built them? Did they just wake up one morn- 
ing and say to each other, “Hey guys, let us build a temple at Karnak. Let us erect a 
pyramid at Giza. Let us make a boat to sail on the Nile. Let us think ‘instinctively’ 
about immortality”? 

To further his general project of degradation, Hegel contrasts Egypt and the 
Greek world. The latter is “purged of the immediate shapes of Nature.” Accord- 
ingly, “these monsters of shape, word, and deed [of the Egyptian world] are dis- 
solved into spiritual shape: into an outer that has retreated into itself, and an 
inner that utters or expresses itself out of itself and in its own self; into thought 
which begets itself, which preserves its shape in harmony with itself and is a lucid, 
intelligible existence. Spirit is Artist” (1977b, 424). Greece contrasts with Egypt in 
that it is the “lucid, intelligible existence” of a harmonious society. Greece is the 
artist, Egypt the artificer. 

Hegel classifies the art of Egypt as symbolic art. In Aesthetics, he introduces 
the symbolic art form as follows. “The symbol, in the meaning of the word used 
here, constitutes the beginning of art, alike in its essential nature and its histori- 
cal appearance, and is therefore to be considered only, as it were, as the threshold 
of art.” This art form “belongs especially to the East and only after all sorts of 
transitions, metamorphoses, and intermediaries does it carry over into the genu- 
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ine actuality of the Ideal as the classical form of art.” “Symbol as such,” Hegel 
tells us, “is an external existent given or immediately present to contemplation, 
which yet is to be understood not simply as it confronts us immediately on its 


own account, but in a wider and more universal sense” (1998-99, 1:303-4). His 
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statement that “all sorts of transitions, metamorphoses, and intermediaries” are 
necessary before we reach the Ideal form of art is meant to emphasize that art in 
its Ideal form began with the Greeks. 

But what is this “Ideal” art form? “The beauty of the Ideal lies precisely in the 
Ideal’s undisturbed unity, tranquility, and perfection in itself. Collision disturbs 
this harmony, and sets the Ideal, inherently a unity, in dissonance and opposi- 
tion” (1998-99, 1:205). The Ideal art form is that which is internally at peace with 
itself. This form is what the Orient has failed to achieve, according to Hegel. 

Hegel classifies symbolic art into three kinds: unconscious symbolism, sym- 
bolism of the sublime, and conscious symbolism. He further classifies uncon- 
scious symbolism as the immediate unity of meaning and shape (Zoroastrian 
religion), fantastic symbolism (India), and symbolism proper (Egypt). 

True to his perspective regarding an essential difference between the West 
and the rest of the world, Hegel makes a distinction between the West and the 
Orient in art as well. Commenting on “the content of almost the whole of Eastern 
art,” he says: “Thus when we first enter the world of the old—Persian, Indian, 
Egyptian shapes and productions, our footing is not really secure; we feel that 
we are wandering amongst problems; in themselves alone these productions say 
nothing to us; they do not please us or satisfy us by their immediate appearance, 
but by themselves they encourage us to advance beyond them to their meaning 
which is something wider and deeper than they are” (1998-99, 1:308). The Orient 
is a domain of problems. The question Hegel seems not interested in address- 
ing is: Do the peoples of the Orient see themselves as problems? His orientalism 
would respond that they are not self-conscious enough to know that they are 
problems. It instead takes Westerners such as Hegel to see the “problem” that is 
the Orient. 

Hegel identifies Egyptian art as symbolism proper: “The complete example 
of the thorough elaboration of symbolic art, both in its special content and in its 
form, we have to seek in Egypt.” For “symbolic art, as well as for fine art also, it 
is essential that meaning to which it undertakes to give shape shall not only (as 
happens in Indian art) emerge from the first immediate unity with its external 
existence, a unity still basic there prior to all division and differentiation, but 
shall also become explicitly free from the immediate sensuous shape.” Such “lib- 
eration can only take place in so far as the sensuous and natural is apprehended 


and envisaged in itself as negative, as what is to be, and has been, superseded” 
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(1998-99, 1:354, 347). This description, however, contradicts what he says about 
the Egyptian spirit’s being embedded “in the sensuous mode” because it is located 
in the “vicinity of African stupidity.” 

Hegel in the end declares: “Egypt is the country of symbols, the country 
which sets itself the spiritual task of the self-deciphering of the spirit, without 
actually attaining to the decipherment” (1998-99, 1:354). This single sentence con- 
tains the concentrated expression of Hegel’s paradigm on Egypt. Although Egypt is 
the land of symbols (pyramids, statutes, burial places, etc.) and the land of riddle 
and enigma (the Sphinx), it is not a land capable of solving the riddle. 

In Hegel’s view, the Sphinx is the symbolic representation of Egyptian civi- 
lization; he sees it as the concentrated expression of the Egyptian spirit itself. 
“The Sphinx may be regarded as a symbol of the Egyptian Spirit. The human 
head looking out from the brute body, exhibits Spirit as it begins to emerge from 
the merely Natural—to tear itself loose therefrom and already to look more freely 
around it; without, however, entirely freeing itself from the fetters Nature had 
imposed” (1956, 199, emphasis added). 

For Hegel, spirit contains two moments, inwardness and outer existence; 
both need to be united. In Egypt-the-artificer, “the soul of the statue in human 
shape does not yet come forth from the inner being, is not yet speech, the outer 
existence that is in its own self inward.” The “statue in human shape” is the 
Sphinx, with its human face and its lion body. “The artificer therefore unites the 
two [moments of the inner and outer of the self] by blending the natural and 
the self-conscious shape, and this ambiguous being which is a riddle to itself [the 
Sphinx], the conscious wrestling with the non-conscious, the simple inner with 
the multiform outer, the darkness of thought mating with the clarity of utter- 
ance, these break out into the language of a profound, but scarcely intelligible 
wisdom.” Hegel simply won't give Egypt a break. He has to invent one fable after 
another to show how it is a civilization bereft of speech. So he writes regarding 
the Sphinx: “Even when it is wholly purged of the animal element and wears only 
the shape of self-consciousness, it is still the soundless shape which needs the 
rays of the rising sun in order to have sound, which generated by light, is even 
then merely noise and not speech, and reveals only an outer, not the inner, self” 
(1997b, 423, 424). 

In his 1831 Lectures on the Philosophy of Religion, Hegel says, “Everything in 
Egypt denotes symbolically something unexpressed. The spirit of this people is 
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the enigma. The transition from this enigma of the natural to the spiritual is the 
Sphinx, with its animal body and human head” (1995-98, 2:746). The Sphinx is 
thus the “symbol of the symbolic itself.” By this, he means that Egyptian artistic 
work belongs to what he calls “symbolic art,” and the Sphinx is the symbol of 
Egypt’s symbolic art form. It represents the mother of all Egyptian riddles. “Out 
of the dull strength and power of the animal the human spirit tries to push itself 
forward, without coming to a perfect portrayal of its own freedom and animated 
shape, because it must still remain confused and associated with what is other 
than itself. This pressure for self-conscious spirituality which does not appre- 
hend itself in what is related to it and brings itself into consciousness in precisely 
what is strange to it, is the symbolic as such which at this peak becomes a riddle” 
(1998-99, 1:360, 361). 

Hegel says, “the Egyptian symbols . . . contain implicitly much, explicitly 
nothing.” They contain nothing in that “they are works undertaken with the 
attempt to make them clear to themselves, yet they do not get beyond the struggle 
after what is absolutely evident. In this sense we regard the Egyptian works of 
art as containing riddles, the right solution of which is in part unattained not 
only by us, but by those who posed these riddles to themselves.” He adds that the 
“works of Egyptian art in their mysterious symbolism are therefore riddles; the 
objective riddle par excellence” (1998-99, 1:360). Although Egyptology was at its 
infancy during the time Hegel gave his lectures, the idea of Egypt as enigmatic 
and mysterious and of its civilization as one of riddles was one that he enter- 
tained strongly. 

In Aesthetics, Hegel ends his chapter “Unconscious Symbolism” with com- 
ments on the Sphinx’s riddle. In the Greek myth, he tells us, the Sphinx appears 
as a monster asking a riddle. The Sphinx is said to have asked, “What is it that in 
the morning goes on four legs, at midday on two, and in the evening on three?” 
Hegel comments, “Oedipus found the simple answer: a man, and he tumbled 
the Sphinx from the rock” (1998-99, 1:361). The Greek inscription “Know thy- 
self” is the riddle of the Sphinx solved. Greece solved the riddle of the Egyptian 
Sphinx. The problem with such an approach is that the Sphinx may have been a 
riddle for the Greeks, but it was not so for the Egyptians. It was the Greeks who 
asked the question; and it was the Greeks who provided the answer. The whole 
discourse about Egypt being a riddle symbolized by the Sphinx is exclusively a 


Greek invention. 
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In his 1831 Lectures on the Philosophy of Religion, Hegel introduces the 
transition from the “enigmatic” Egyptian religion to the Greek religion: “It is 
the Greeks who make the transition from this enigma to the clear conscious- 
ness of spirit; and they express in the most naive form in the story of the sphinx, 
whose riddle was solved by the Greek Oedipus when he pronounced the answer 
to be: man. It is Greece that makes the transition to God being known as spirit 
inasmuch as it knows in him essentially the moment of humanity” (1995-98, 
2:746-47). In Hegel’s Hellenistic Eurocentrism, the Greeks were the first world- 
historical people to make “man” the center of the universe, “the measure of all 
things.” Henry Harris writes: “Hegel (in common with many romantic intel- 
lectuals among his contemporaries) regarded Egyptian culture as an expression 
of the ‘riddle of existence.’ But since he does not himself believe that ‘life is a 
riddle, he sees the Egyptian ‘riddle’ as arising from the structure of the Under- 
standing, which can give only a ‘lifeless’ answer to the ‘riddle of life? The true 
answer to the ‘riddle of the Sphinx’ is the one given in the Greek myth: “Man” 
(1997, 2:564). 

The key question is: Why did Hegel take the Sphinx as the symbolic rep- 
resentation of Egyptian civilization? Why did he choose this one work from 
among the thousands of architectural and historical monuments that fill the 
land of Egypt to be the symbol of Egypt? Hegel says the Egyptians expressed 
their thoughts and conceptions through their architecture and writings (1956, 
199). If so, how come he did not take the pyramids as the symbolic representa- 
tion of the Egyptian spirit, for example? After all, the pyramids are what gave 
Egypt such indestructible fame. I hypothesize that Hegel “Sphinxicizes” Egypt 
to show that Egypt had failed to liberate spirit from its immersion in nature. The 
Sphinx is thus for him the symbolic representation of the unresolved contradic- 
tions between the concrete and the abstract, the sensuous and the spiritual, the 
universal and the particular. 

Hegel says the Egyptians were the first “properly artistic people” of the Orien- 
tal world, but he does not find the Egyptian art form appealing. Passing judgment 
on the content of the Egyptian art form, he states, “their works remain mysterious 
and dumb, mute and motionless, because here spirit itself has still not really found 
its own inner life and still cannot speak the clear and distinct language of spirit” 
(1998-99, 1:354, emphasis added). Mysterious, dumb, mute, and motionless— 
these qualities are the four horses of Hegel’s Egyptological apocalypse. Hegel’s 
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Egyptology forms part of his orientalism, where an unchanging Orient is con- 
trasted with a dynamic, historic Occident. 
Hegel calls Egypt “this wonderful country.” Yet this “wonderful country” 


» 


also happens to be “mysterious and dumb, mute and motionless.” “Spirit’s unsat- 
isfied urge and pressure to bring this wrestling with itself before perception by 
means of art in so mute a way, to give shape to the inner life, and to attain knowl- 
edge of its inner life, as of inner life in general, only through external cognate 
shapes, is characteristic of Egypt” (1998-99, 1:354). 

Hegel’s views regarding Egypt thus combine admiration and condescension. 
He tells us that besides being agriculturalists, the Egyptians “dug the ground 
everywhere, excavated canals and lakes.” In their “instinct for art they not only 
produced the most prodigious edifices above ground but also with great vigour 
constructed equally immense buildings, of the most enormous dimensions, in 
the bowels of the earth.” Comparing Egypt with India, he says, “The buildings 
of the Indians too were colossal indeed, but we cannot find this endless variety 
anywhere else but in Egypt” (1998-99, 1:354). 

In the Egyptian art form, the “shapes remain colossal, serious, petrified; legs 
without freedom and serene distinctness, arms and legs closely and firmly affixed 
to the rest of the body, without grace and living movement.” Hegel adds: “The art 
of cutting the arms and the feet free and giving movement to the body is ascribed 
to Daedalus first of all” (1998-99, 1:360, emphasis added). 

Moving on to architecture, he discusses Egypt’s obelisks, temples, and pyra- 
mids. Egyptian obelisks “ stand freely on their own account and independently 
and are symbols meaning the rays of the sun.” Egyptian temples are of “colossal 
proportions,” with writings engraved on them. “In a way these gigantic buildings 
might be called a collection of sculptures.” They “become rows and thereby only 
in this ordering in rows acquire their architectural character.” In all these stu- 
pendous Egyptian works, “the inner and spiritual life of man has not yet appre- 
hended itself in its aims and external formations or made itself the object and 
product of its free activity.” In Egypt, “self-consciousness has not yet come to 
fruition, is not yet explicitly complete; it pushes on, seeks, divines, and produces 
on and on without attaining absolute satisfaction and therefore without repose” 
(1998-99, 2:642, 644, 646-47). 

Pyramids are mausoleums. The Egyptians, as the first people to believe in 


immortality, constructed these mausoleums in which the “dead are therefore 
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preserved as something individual and in this way are fortified and preserved 
against the idea of absorption into nature, i.e. against dissolution, against being 
swept away by a universal tide.” The “oldest grandiose mausoleums” are built 
in the shape of pyramids. “What at first sight of these amazing constructions 
may arouse our wonder is their colossal size which at once prompts reflection on 
the length of time and the variety, abundance, and persistence of human powers 
required for the completion of such immense buildings.” Immediately in the next 
sentence, however, Hegel qualifies this positive statement: “In their form, how- 
ever, they present nothing else to arrest our attention; the whole thing is surveyed 
and grasped in a few minutes.” The “pyramids though astonishing in themselves 
are just simple crystals, shells enclosing a kernel, a departed spirit, and serve to 
preserve its enduring body and form.” In the Egyptian pyramids, there “enters 
the line proper and essential to architecture, the straight one, and, in general, 
regularity and abstract [i.e. geometrical] forms” (1998-99, 2:651-54). 

Hegel explains further how the Egyptians’ artwork and thus their religion 
reveal their stunted growth as humans. Because he sees art as part of religion, 
the Egyptian “worship of animals” has an impact on their art form itself. In his 
philosophy of fine art, the progress from the symbolic to the next stage of artistic 
work, the classical, “consists in debasing the high dignity and position of the ani- 
mal world and making this degradation itself into the content of religious ideas 
and artistic production.” For him, “the self-consciousness of spirit is what alone 
makes respect for the dark and dull inwardness of animal life disappear” (1998- 
99, 1:445, emphasis added). In his paradigm, the debasement and degradation of 
the animal world are considered the sine qua non for the rise of true humanity, 
the rise of spirit from its imprisonment in nature. 

Hegel defines Egyptian sculpture, in distinction from the Greek, as “the 
preamble to the genuinely ideal.” He admits that Greek artists learned from the 
Egyptians and “adopted shapes from them” as well as mythologies. He goes on to 
say, though, that we should leave this “purely historical question alone and have 
only to see if, instead of this, an inner and necessary connection can be exhib- 
ited.” The distinction between Egyptian symbolic art and Greek classical art as 
well as the relation of continuity and disjunction between the two are such that 
“the ideal, and art in its perfection, must be preceded by imperfect art, and it is 
only through the negation of this, ie. through getting rid of the defects still cling- 
ing to it, that the ideal becomes the ideal.” It “must be perfect in itself” (1998-99, 
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2:779, 780). In short, for Hegel, Greek art is the perfect art. It is art as the ideal. 
Egyptian art, by contrast, is imperfect, defective art. Egyptian art sets the ground 
for the setting of the Greek art; Greek art achieves perfection by transcending and 
correcting the defects of Egyptian art. Although the Greeks borrowed aspects of 
their art from the Egyptians, and although there may be historical links between 
the two, it was by breaking loose from the defective Egyptian art that Greek art 
attained its perfection, says Hegel. 

He sees Egyptian sculpture as being of “stationary fidelity.” In Egypt, “a craft 
or art was not practiced of one’s own accord, but owing to the domination of 
caste, son followed father, not only in his calling but in the manner of his exercis- 
ing his profession and art.” Hence, “art maintained itself in this rigorous servi- 
tude of the spirit, where the liveliness of the free artistic genius is banned along 
with... the higher honour of being an artist” (1998-99, 2:781). His view of Egypt 
as a totalitarian civilization with little or no room for the free flowering of indi- 
viduality forms part of his overall orientalist perspective." 

Hegel continues with his analysis of Egyptian sculpture, this time focus- 
ing on its facial features. Relying on the work of Johann Joachim Winckelmann, 
he says: “What is missing here above all is the prominence of the forehead, and 
along with this lack there are correspondingly unusually high ears and curved— 
in noses, and these bring with them a strong emphasis and indication of cheek- 
bones which ordinarily are not prominent.” Moreover, “on the whole these figures 
are not merely lacking in freedom and life; on the contrary the head above all has 
no expression of spirituality, because animalism prevails and does not allow the 
spirit to emerge in independent appearance” (emphasis added). Although he does 
not say it explicitly, what he implies here is that the Egyptian facial sculpture 
is “Negroid.”” It thus lacks the mark of beauty, which is the Greek profile. The 
“Negro” profile is defined by “animalism.” For him, classical art “became a con- 
ceptually adequate representation of the Ideal, the consummation of the realm of 
beauty. Nothing can be or become more beautiful.” And the beautiful “is the Idea 


11. Diop makes a similar point: “The theory of individual will as the source of authority never 
existed in Egypt” (1991, 86). For a divergent view of ancient Egypt that makes it look much closer to 
the modern world than as depicted by Hegel or even Diop, see Donadoni 1997. 

12. For an excellent discussion of Hegel’s views regarding ancient Egyptians’ racial identity, 


see Bernasconi 2007. 
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as the immediate unity of the Concept with its reality” (1998-99, 2:783, 1:517, 
116).' Just as Christianity, especially in its Protestant form, is the absolute, con- 
summate religion, so the Greek profile is the consummation of the expression of 
beauty. A Protestant Greek thus represents the two moments of consummation 
in beauty and religion. But Greeks are not Protestants. They belong to Eastern 
Orthodox Christianity, closer to Ethiopians than to Hegel himself. 

Hegel judges that “whatever their [the Egyptians’] achievement in diligence 
and the perfection of technical execution, so far as sculpture goes we ought to 
call Egyptians children because they do not require for their figures the truth, 
life, and beauty whereby alone the free work of art becomes ensouled” (1998-99, 
2:783). 

But Hegel does not want to leave the subject there. He recognizes that the 
Egyptians “do go beyond mere ideas and the need for them; they advance to 
the vision and illustration of human and animal shapes, and indeed they can 
even grasp and present clearly, without distortion, and in correct proportions 
the forms that they reproduce.” But then he returns to the alleged deficiencies of 
Egyptian art: “they do not breathe into them either the life that the human form 
otherwise has in reality, or the higher life which can be the vehicle for express- 
ing what the spirit effects or weaves in these forms now made adequate to it. On 
the contrary, their works reveal only a rather lifeless seriousness; an undisclosed 
secret, so that the shape is to give an inkling not of its own individual inner being 


but of a further meaning alien to it.” Summing up what he calls “the inadequate 


13. From the vantage point of Hegel’s own reflections on the ideal of beauty, we can see how 
erroneous and misleading Brian Etter’s statements are about Hegel and his view of the subject. Etter 
is dead wrong when he writes that Hegel’s aesthetics on the “ideals of religious beliefs, historical 
events, heroism, and the value of family and civic life afford a content that is at once universal and 
capable of infinite particularizations.” His further statement to the effect that “Hegel’s aesthetic, 
therefore, deserves to be taken seriously as a vindication of a substantive intellectual content in 
these arts, and of their relevance to a world in which a shared civic life and shared beliefs have their 
proper value” (2006, 103) has no basis. Hegel nowhere entertains the idea of such “shared beliefs.” 
Instead, he is incredibly consistent in his insistence on a hierarchy wherein the Greco-Germanic 
world, people, and art are the summit of humanity, and other worlds, people, and art occupy the 
various lower rungs of the ladder of development until one reaches the peoples of Africa and “origi- 
nal America,” both places that he considers nothing but the abode of the utmost debasement of spirit 


enveloped in the “dark mantle of night.” 
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development of artistic intuition in the Egyptians,” he remarks: “Their inner 
spiritual sense is so dulled that it does not encourage the need for the precision of 
a true and lively presentation” (1998-99, 2:783-84). 

Hegel closes his lectures on Egyptian art with this note: “A higher sense of 
one’s own individuality than the Egyptians possessed had to be awakened before 
there could be dissatisfaction with vagueness and superficiality in art and before 
the claim in works of art for intellect, reason, movement, expression, soul, and 
beauty could be made good” (1998-99, 2:784). 

In contrast with Egypt is the world of Greek sculpture: “This sense of self 
we see completely made alive for the first time, so far as sculpture is concerned, 
in the Greeks, and therefore we find all the deficiencies of this Egyptian pre- 
amble expunged” (1998-99, 2:784-75). Egypt is the deficient, incomplete, unfree 
preamble to the full, complete, and perfect sculpture that is Greece. Such is the 
formidable aesthetic chauvinism that informs Hegel’s discriminatory hierarchy 
in world history. This aesthetic chauvinism is racism, which forms a significant 
part of the overall structure of his Eurocentric intellectual universe. 

Concluding his reflections on Egypt in the Philosophy of History, Hegel says, 
“The peculiarities of the Egyptian Spirit in all its aspects, its pervading prin- 
ciple is found to be, that the two elements of reality—Spirit sunk in Nature, and 
the impulse to liberate it—are held together inharmoniously as contending ele- 
ments.” He identifies two possible views in “the antithesis of Nature and Spirit”: 
one where the relationship is “the primary Immediate Unity,” the other where 
it is “the Concrete Unity.” In the latter, “nature is posited only as a basis for the 
manifestation of Spirit.” In “contrast with the first and second of these Unities, 
the Egyptian Unity—combining contradictory elements—occupies a middle 
place. The two sides of this unity are held in abstract independence of each other, 
and their veritable union presented only as a problem.” What we therefore have 
is “on the one side, prodigious confusion and limitation to the particular; barba- 
rous sensuality with African hardness, Zoolatry, and sensual enjoyment. .. . The 
other side is the struggle of Spirit for liberation” (1956, 218-19). Egypt occupies an 
intermediate place between Africa proper, or the domain of “the primary Imme- 
diate Unity” of nature and spirit, and “the Concrete Unity” that began with the 
Greek world. It suffers from a split personality. 

Hegel did not doubt the veracity of Herodotus’s report on Egypt, but he nev- 
ertheless saw Greece as having gone through a higher phase in the development 
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of culture than Egypt.'* Commenting on an Egyptian’s view of Greece, he says: 
“An Egyptian priest is reported to have said, that the Greeks remain eternally 
children. We may say, on the contrary, that the Egyptians are vigorous boys, 
eager for self-comprehension, who require nothing but clear understanding of 
themselves in an ideal form, in order to become Young Men” (1956, 219-20). 

In Hegel’s paradigm, the Orient represents the domain of “massive substan- 
tiality of Spirit immersed in Nature,” which Egypt struggles to get away from. 
For the “Egyptian Spirit[,] it has become impossible—though it is still involved 
in infinite embarrassment—to remain contented with that. The rugged African 
nature disintegrated that primitive Unity, and lighted upon the problem whose 
solution is Free Spirit [provided by Greece]” (1956, 220). 


Overview of the Orient 


Summing up his views regarding the Oriental world, Hegel notes that long his- 
torical duration in itself does not measure the worth of a civilization. “China and 
India . . . have remained—Persia has not.” Likewise, Greece gave way to Rome, 
and Rome to Germanic Europe. He warns that “we must here banish from our 
minds the prejudice in favor of duration, as if it had any advantage as compared 
with transience: the imperishable mountains are not superior to the quickly dis- 
mantled rose exhaling its fragrance.” For example, “in Persia begins the prin- 
ciple of Free Spirit as contrasted with imprisonment in Nature; mere natural 
existence, therefore, loses its bloom, and fades away. The principle of separation 
from Nature is found in the Persian Empire, which, therefore occupies a higher 
grade than those worlds immersed in the Natural. The necessity of advance has 
been thereby proclaimed. Spirit has disclosed its existence, and must complete its 
development” (1956, 220, 221). 

The Persian Empire was an amalgam of disparate national elements; as such 
the Persians did not secure “inward recognition of the legitimacy of their rule.” 


Hence, it “was not the effeminacy of the Persians . . . that ruined them, but the 


14. Western Egyptology continues to display the same bewilderment as Hegel’s regarding 
Egypt. For conflicting views on ancient Egypt, see Asante 1990, 1998, 2007; Bernal 1989, 1991, 2001; 
Howe 1999; Lefkowitz 1996; Lefkowitz and Rogers 1996; Seligman 1966. 
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unwieldy, unorganized character of their host, as matched against Greek orga- 
nization; i.e., the superior principle overcame the inferior.” The Greeks “must be 
looked upon as the people” in which “Spirit became introspective, triumphed 
over particularity, and thereby emancipated itself” (1956, 222). 

Opposed to the Persian principle stands the domain of the “real” Orient, 
China and India. “It is only when dead that the Chinese is held in reverence. 
The Hindoo kills himself—becomes absorbed in Brahmin—undergoes a living 
death in the condition of perfect unconsciousness—or is a present god in virtue 
of his birth. Here [in China and India] we have no change; no advance is admis- 
sible, for progress is only possible through the recognition of the independence of 
Spirit.” These words—change, advance, and progress—are keys to understanding 
Hegel’s developmentalist paradigm, a paradigm that assigns change over time and 
improvement in human life only to Caucasians, starting with Persia. “With the 
‘Light’ of the Persians begins a spiritual view of things, and here Spirit bids adieu 
to Nature. It is here, then, that we first find . . . that the objective world remains 
free—that the nations are not enslaved, but are left in possession of their wealth, 
their political constitution, and their religion” (1956, 221-22, emphasis added). 

In the Lectures on the History of Philosophy, Hegel comments on the Oriental 


people and where they stand in relation to the urge to possess the universal will: 


Now finitude of the will characterizes the orientals, because with them the will 
has not yet grasped itself as universal, for thought is not yet free for itself. Hence 
there can but be the relation of lord and slave, and in this despotic sphere fear 
constitutes the ruling category. Because the will is not yet free from what is 
finite, it can therein be comprehended and the finite can be shown forth as 
negative. This sensation of negation, that something cannot last, is just fear as 
distinguished from freedom which does not consist in being finite but in being 


for itself, and this cannot be laid hold of. (1995a, 1:96) 


He admits that the Oriental peoples have succeeded to some degree in break- 
ing loose from nature. This act constitutes an advance over the Africans, whom 
he thinks are still stuck in unmediated unity with nature. “The oriental con- 
sciousness raises itself, indeed, above the natural content to what is infinite; but 
it only knows itself as accidental in reference to the power which makes the indi- 
vidual fear” (1995a, 1:97). 
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He makes similar remarks regarding Oriental religions. There one finds 
“self-immersion in the deepest sensuality represented as the service of God, and 
then there follows in the East a flight to the emptiest abstraction as to what is infi- 
nite.” For Hegel, the Oriental world is one of “spiritually dead relation.” “What 
for us is justice and morality is also in their state, but in a substantial, natural, 
patriarchal way, and not in subjective freedom. Conscience does not exist nor 
does morality. Everything is simply in a state of nature, which allows the noblest 
to exist as it does the worst.” In the end, “the conclusion to be derived from this 
is that no philosophic knowledge can be found here” (1995a, 1:97, 98). There is no 
freedom in the Orient; thus, there can be no Oriental philosophy. So says Hegel." 

Overall, Hegel sees China as too much given to materialism and India as 
the land of extreme idealism. Persia attempts to transcend these two extremes in 
sublation in a higher unity. Egypt, owing to its dual geographical location—the 
Nile and proximity to “Africa proper”—is the scene of the unsuccessful struggle 


of spirit to free itself from its immersion in nature. 
QQ 


Consciousness, bored in the domain of the understanding that was the Orient, 
now moves in the direction of its liberation from such bifurcated consciousness. 
It aspires to the consummation of its development, the attainment of self-con- 
scious reason and full freedom. Enter now the Greco-Germanic Geist, starting 
with the “beautiful freedom” of the Greek world, where real history supposedly 
begins, and ending with Protestant-bourgeois modernity. 


15. For further discussion of Hegel’s views regarding the meaning and origins of philosophy, 


see Hegel 1978. 


The Greco-Germanic World 
The Home of Self-Conscious Reason 


The only distinction between the Africans and the Asiatics on the one hand, 
and the Greeks, Romans, and moderns on the other, is that the latter know 
and it is explicit for them, that they are free, but the others are so without 
knowing that they are, and thus without existing as being free. This consti- 
tutes the enormous difference in their condition. 


—G. W. F. HEGEL, Lectures on the History of Philosophy 


WE SAW IN THE PREVIOUS CHAPTERS the structure of knowledge that 
undergirds Hegel’s Eurocentrism as regards the Third World. This chapter 
addresses the Greco-Germanic Geist and the claim of its essential difference 
from and absolute superiority over the Third World. It is this claim that is at the 
core of Hegel’s Eurocentrism.In a speech delivered September 29, 1809, at the 
Nuremberg Gymnasium, the thirty-nine-year-old rector comments regarding 
Western antiquity: “The works of the ancients contain the most noble food in 
the most noble form: golden apples in silver bowls. They are incomparably richer 
than all the works of any other nation and of any other time.” The ancients are 
splendid in the “greatness of their sentiments, their statuesque virtue free from 
moral ambiguity, their patriotism, the grand manner of their deeds and char- 
acters, the multiplicity of their destinies, of their morals and constitutions.” To 
recall these achievements “is enough to vindicate the assertion that in the com- 
pass of no other civilization was there ever united so much that was splendid, 
admirable, original, many-sided, and instructive.” Rector Hegel points out the 
need for studying Greek and Latin in order to gain access to the classical civi- 
lizations. The “riches [of the classical civilization], however, are intimately con- 
nected with the language, and only through and in it do we obtain them in all 
297 
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their special significance.”' It is necessary to “appropriate the world of antiquity 
not only to possess it, but even more to digest and transform it” (1996, 326-27). 
For Hegel, the ancients represent the distant cultural foundations of Western 
modernity. Around this idea, liberals, conservatives, and Marxists join hands to 
celebrate the “uniqueness of the West.”? 

In Aesthetics, Hegel makes one of the many statements stipulating his 
Eurocentrism. He sees the military and cultural victory of the West over the 
East (examples: Greeks against Persians, European Christians against Mus- 
lims, Portuguese against Indians) as being in accord with reason. “And so in 
almost all the great epics we see peoples different in morals, religion, speech, 
in short in mind and surroundings, arrayed against one another; and we are 
made completely at peace by the world-historically justified victory of a higher 
principle over the lower which succumbs to a bravery that leaves nothing over 
for the defeated.” In this vein, “the epics of the past describe the triumph of the 
West over the East, of European moderation, and the individual beauty of a 
reason that sets limits to itself, over Asiatic brilliance and over the magnificence 
of a patriarchal unity still devoid of perfect articulation or bound together so 
abstractly that it collapses into parts separate from one another” (1998-99, 
2:1062, emphasis added). According to Hegel, the West represents “reason that 
sets limits to itself,” thus establishing “European moderation.” Asia, in contrast, 
epitomizes the domain of unreason without bounds, the land of limitless irra- 
tionality. Hegel’s paradigm of world history is a consistent and systemic articu- 
lation of the absolute superiority of the West over the rest of the world. The 
place Hegel assigns to the Greco-Germanic Geist in world history should be 
examined within the framework of this claim, wherein he sees the Greek world 


as the foundation of Western civilization. 


1. Hegel makes similar remarks regarding language in the preface to the second edition of the 
Science of Logic. For example, he praises the richness of the German language for its abundance of 
logical expressions, which he claims are lacking in Chinese (1991, 32). 

2. For the classic Marxist rendition of this Hegelian idea, see P. Anderson 1979. For a critique 


of Anderson’s view, see Tibebu 1990. 
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Greece 


The ancient Greeks lay the historical foundation for the making of the West. They 
were the forerunners of the Greco-Germanic Geist. It is with the Greeks that 
Hegel draws the line of fundamental distinction within the human family: the 
West, represented historically by Greece, versus the rest. With the Greeks, the 
Westerner is “at home.” Herein lies Hegel’s Hellenic ideal (see Gray 1941). 

Hegel identifies three domains where he feels at home: Persia, Greece, and 
the modern Germanic Christian-bourgeois world. Persia is the first home; 
Greece is the second, intermediate home; and the modern Germanic Chris- 
tian-bourgeois world is the third and last, or consummate, home. He tells 
us that while in Persia the European “finds himself still somewhat at home’; 
in Greece, he finds himself “immediately at home” (1956, 173, 223, emphasis 
added). The distinction is meant to show the closer cultural affinity of Greece 
than Persia to the modern West. Greece represents “veritable homeliness, or 
more accurately, in the spirit of homeliness.” The Greeks are in the “spirit of 
ideally being at-home-with-themselves” (1995a, 1:151). Hegel sees both Greece 
and Persia as being Caucasian. In the “free, joyful Spirit of Greece,” some men 
are free, unlike in the Oriental world, where only one man is free. The Greek 
world is a “Kingdom of Beautiful Freedom.” It is this “Beautiful Individuality 
which constitutes the center of the Greek character.” In terms of development, 
the Greek world represents adolescence or youth, whereas the Oriental world 
represents the boyhood of world history. “Greece presents to us the cheerful 
aspect of youthful Spiritual vitality.” Greece is the “first [place] that advancing 
Spirit makes itself the content of its volition and its knowledge” (1956, 219, 106, 
239, 223). 

Hegel begins his discussion of the Greek world with Greece’s geography. Like 
Fernand Braudel later, he sees history and geography as intrinsically linked: his- 
tory is the march of world spirit within a defined geographical abode. There are 
geographies through which the world spirit travels, and there are those it avoids. 
In Greece’s geography, “the partition into small divisions of territory is the uni- 
versal characteristic, while at the same time, the relation and connection between 
them is facilitated by the sea.” Greece consists of “mountains, plains, valleys, and 


streams of limited extent: no great river, no absolute Valley-Plain presents itself; 
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but the ground is diversified by mountains and rivers in such a way as to allow no 
prominence to a single massive feature” (1956, 225). 

Hegel compares what he sees as the monotonous boredom of Indian ter- 
ritoriality, an aged, fragmented land lacking unity, with the youthful vigor and 
vitality of Greece. India has no sea to transcend its fragmentation; Greece has a 
fragmented land united by the Ionian Sea. Whereas India’s fragmentation can 
be unified only by despotism, Greece’s fragmentation achieves unity through 
the sea. This is the difference between Oriental despotism and Greek or Western 
freedom. In Greece, there is “no such display of physical grandeur as is exhibited 
in the East—no stream such as the Ganges, the Indus, etc., on whose plains a race 
delivered over to monotony is stimulated to no change, because its horizon always 
exhibits one unvarying form.” In contrast with this India, in Greece “divided and 
multiform character everywhere prevails which perfectly corresponds with the 
varied life of Greek races and the versatility of the Greek Spirit.” The Greeks live 
by the sea. “The physique of their country led them to this amphibious existence, 
and allowed to skim freely over the waves, as they spread themselves freely over 
the land—not roving about like the nomad populations, nor torpidly vegetating 
like those of the river districts” (1956, 225, 227). 

The origins of Greece are multifarious, “for beyond all other nations that of 
Greece attained its form by growth. At the origin of their national unity, separation 
as a generic feature—inherent distinctness of character—is the chief point that has 
to be considered.” Hegel sees as “a superficial and absurd idea that such a beautiful 
and truly free life can be produced by a process so incomplex as the development of 
a race keeping within the limits of blood relationship and friendship” (1956, 226). 

The heterogeneous origin of Greek civilization has two aspects: national 
composition and foreign influence. “The history of Greece exhibits at its com- 
mencement . . . interchange and mixture of partly homesprung, partly foreign 
stocks.” Hegel states that this mixture is not unique to the Greek world. “Every 
world-historical people, except the Asiatic kingdoms . . . has been formed in this 
way.” The Greeks, like the Romans, developed out of “a conflux of the most vari- 
ous nations.” The free individuality of Greek civilization was anathema to racial 
exclusiveness. “Of the multitude of tribes which we meet in Greece, we cannot 
say which was the original Greek people, and which immigrated from foreign 
lands and distant parts of the globe; for the period of which we speak belongs 
entirely to the unhistorical and obscure” (1956, 226). 
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The other constituent of Greek civilization is the foreign origin of some of 
its most profound cultural achievements. Hegel says, “Athens owes its origin 
to Cecrops, an Egyptian,” and its writing is of Phoenician origin. In addition, 
Greece was colonized by “civilized peoples, who were in advance of the Greeks in 
point of culture.” Greek culture is an amalgam of the foreign and the indigenous, 
unlike the English in America, who have not “blended with the aborigines, but 
have dispossessed them.” These foreign colonists of Greece arrived during the 
“fourteenth and fifteenth century before Christ.” Hegel goes on to discuss the 
“much vexed question whether the arts and the religion of the Greeks were devel- 
oped independently or through foreign suggestion.” After noting that Greece was 
heavily influenced by “India, Syria, and Egypt” and that “Greece took the names 
of its divinities from Egypt,” he remarks that “the Greeks evolved the Spiritual 
from the materials which they have received [from outside].” Furthermore, “just 
as in Art the Greeks may have acquired a mastery of technical matters from oth- 
ers—from the Egyptians especially—so in their religion the commencement 
might have been from without; but by their independent spirit they transformed 
the one as well as the other” (1956, 228, 237). 

Hegel reflects: “In summing up the constituents of the Greek Spirit, we find its 
fundamental characteristic to be, that the freedom of Spirit is conditioned by and 
has an essential relation to some stimulus supplied by Nature.” Greek “freedom 
of thought is excited by an alien existence; but it is free because it transforms and 
virtually reproduces the stimulus by its own operation” (1956, 238). He told his 
students that the Greeks did not simply copy and retain ideas and practices they 
adopted from other sources. Instead, they reworked them to the extent that the 
foreign origins were obliterated and the Greek identity firmly established in them. 

And yet the Greek world is not one in which spirit is completely free of its 
immersion in nature. “The Greek Spirit as the medium between these two, begins 
with Nature, but transforms it into a mere objective form of its (Spirit’s) own 
existence; Spirituality is therefore not yet absolutely free; not yet absolutely self 
produced—is not self-stimulation.” That self-stimulation has to wait for the com- 
mencement of Christian-bourgeois modernity. Nevertheless, “the Greek Spirit 
advances to definite conceptions the hidden meanings of Nature. .. . This stamps 
the Greek character as that of Individuality conditioned by Beauty which is pro- 
duced by Spirit, transforming the merely Natural into an expression of its own 
being” (1956, 238). 
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Hegel states that the Greeks overcame the “sensuous subjection to nature” 
that marked the Oriental spirit to a large degree and Africa as a basic prin- 
ciple. Comparing the teacher (Egypt) with the pupil (Greece), he comments, 
“The Egyptian Spirit also was a similar laborer in Matter, but the Natural had 
not yet been subjected to the Spiritual. No advance was made beyond a struggle 
and contest with it; the Natural still took an independent position, and formed 
one side of the image, as in the body of the Sphinx.” By contrast, in “Greek 
Beauty the Sensuous is only a sign, an expression, an envelope, in which Spirit 
manifests itself.” Among the Greeks, “free as the bird singing in the sky, the 
individual only expresses what lies in his untrammeled human nature—to have 
his importance recognized” (1956, 239, 242). As discussed in chapter 7, Hegel’s 
choice of the Sphinx as the symbolic representation of the Egyptian spirit is 
purely ideological; it is meant to elevate Greek culture and to denigrate Egyp- 
tian culture.’ 

The Greek spirit is one in which nature is degraded by spirit. The degrada- 
tion of nature is a prerequisite for the rise of culture (spirit). “In the Idea of the 
Greek spirit we found the two elements, Nature and Spirit, in such a relation to 
each other, that Nature forms merely the point of departure. This degradation of 
Nature is in the Greek mythology the turning point of the whole—expressed as 
the War of the Gods, the overthrow of the Titans by the race of Zeus.” This deg- 
radation of nature epitomizes the “transition from the Oriental to the Occiden- 
tal Spirit” because “the Titans are the merely Physical-natural existences, from 
whose grasp sovereignty is wrested” (1956, 244-45). Zeus is the Greek spirit that 
transcended the Oriental Titan nature. 

Hegel states that whereas in “the East we recognized Despotism, developed 
in magnificent proportions, as a form of government strictly appropriate to the 
Dawn-Land of History,” in Greece “we have the freedom of the individual, but 
it has yet advanced to such a degree of abstraction, that the subjective unit is 
conscious of direct dependence on the substantial principle—the State as such.” 
Greek civilization was based on slavery, which was another factor that limited 
the realization of full freedom. Hegel sees Greek slavery as “a necessary condi- 


tion of an aesthetic democracy.” The “citizens should be freed from handicraft 


3. For an excellent account of the histories of Egypt, Greece, and Rome, see Freeman 2004. 
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occupations; consequently, that what among us is performed by free citizens— 
the work of daily life—should be done by slaves” (1956, 250-51, 254-55). 

“The period of contact with the preceding World-Historical people,” Hegel 
points out, “is generally to be regarded as the second in the history of any nation. 
The World-historical contact of the Greeks was with the Persians; in that, Greece 
exhibited itself in its most glorious aspect.” His appraisal of the battle of Mara- 
thon reveals his Eurocentrism. Formulating his Greeks-as-the-ancestors-of- 
Europeans paradigm, he articulates the classic Occident/Orient discourse. He 
says, “In the case before us [the battle of Marathon], the interest of the World’s 
History hung trembling in the balance,” and he identifies the combatants in 
this historic confrontation thus: “Oriental despotism—a world under one lord 
and sovereign—on the one side, and separate states—insignificant in extent and 
resources, but animated by free individuality—on the other side, stood front to 
front in array of battle.” In this conflict, “never in History has the superiority of 
spiritual power over material bulk—and that of no contemptible amount—been 
made so gloriously manifest. This war, and the subsequent development of the 
states which took the lead in it, is the most brilliant period of Greece.” It stood 
testimony to the “Greek principle,” which “reached its perfect bloom and came 
into the light of day” (1956, 256, 257-58). For Hegel, the military victory of the 
Greeks over the Persians is testimony to the superiority of the West over the East. 

In what sounds like Samuel Huntington’s (2003) “clash of civilizations” dis- 
course, Hegel says, “When we contemplate the struggle of the Greeks against the 
Persians, or the momentous reign of Alexander, we are fully aware of where our 
interests lie: we wish to see the Greeks liberated from the barbarians, and feel 
concern for the preservation of the Greek state and for the ruler who subjugated 
Asia at the head of a Greek army” (1998, 45). Here Hegel sees the Persians as 
barbarians. 

Asia and Greece in Hegel’s view are locked in a struggle where the former 
represents the unreflecting, abstract naiveté characteristic of boys, and the lat- 
ter the dawning vigor of youthful freedom. He names two prominent Greeks as 
symbols of that youthful vigor: Achilles and Alexander. “The Greek life is a truly 
youthful achievement. Achilles, the ideal youth, of poetry, commenced it: Alex- 
ander the Great, the ideal youth of reality, concluded it. Both appear in contest 
with Asia.” Achilles was “the principal figure in the national expedition against 


Troy,” and the “second youth, Alexander—the freest and finest individuality that 
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the real world has ever produced—advances to the head of youthful life that has 
now perfected itself, and accomplishes the revenge against Asia” (1956, 223-24). 

Hegel admires Alexander. He, Caesar, and Napoleon were “world-historical 
individuals.” Such world-historical individuals “die early like Alexander, are 
murdered like Caesar, or [are] deported like Napoleon.” They “are the most far- 
sighted among their contemporaries; they know best what issues are involved, 
and whatever they do is right. The others feel that this is so, and therefore have 
to obey them. Their words and deeds are the best that could be said and done in 
their time” (1998, 85, 84). 

For Hegel, Alexander was no ordinary world-historical individual. What he 
represented was above all a paradigm, a civilization: the superiority of the West 
(Greece) over the East (Persia). “Alexander had been educated by the deepest 
and also the most comprehensive thinker of antiquity—Aristotle.” He “placed 
himself at the head of the Hellenes, in order to lead Greece over into Asia.” It was 
“Alexander’s aim to avenge Greece for all that Asia had inflicted upon it for so 
many years, and to fight out at last the ancient feud and contest between the East 
and the West.” Alexander was no ordinary warrior bent on avenging Greece. He 
was the extraordinary spirit who brought to the East the blessings of the West: 
“While in this struggle he retaliated upon the Oriental world what Greece had 
suffered from, he also made a return for the rudiments of culture which had 
been derived thence, by spreading the maturity and culmination of that culture 
over the East; and, as it were, changed the stamp of subjugated Asia and assimi- 
lated it to a Hellenic land.” Here, as elsewhere, Hegel acknowledges that Greece 
learned from the East the rudiments of its arts, sciences, religion, and so on. 
Greece perfected the knowledge of the East, casting it in a Greek mold and with 
Greek originality. By returning to Asia (the East), the source of the Greek spirit, 
Alexander was returning to Greece’s roots, but as a Hellenic person, bringing 
with him to the still rough Asian land the mature and sophisticated Greek spirit. 
In other words, Alexander’s mission to Asia was something of a recivilizing mis- 
sion. The city of Alexandria in Egypt “became the chief centre of commerce— 
the point of union for Eastern manners and tradition with Western civilization” 
(1956, 272, 274). (This is one of the very few instances where Hegel uses the 
expression “Western civilization.”) 

Hegel’s reflections on Alexander reveal his Eurocentrism. “Alexander’s expe- 


dition to Asia was at the same time a journey of discovery; for it was he who 
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first opened the Oriental World to the Europeans, and penetrated into countries 
. .. which [have] since been hardly visited by Europeans” (1956, 273, emphasis 
added). Hegel saw Greece as West and Persia as East. Why not see both as East 
or both as West? Why not see the East as “opening” the West? After all, Chris- 
tian Greece, including Christian Alexandria, became part of the East, whereas 
“pagan” Greece was supposedly the origin of the West. And Hegel was a Chris- 
tian philosopher. People tend to forget that Christian Greece has been from the 
beginning part of the Eastern Orthodox Church, making its Christianity closer 
to Ethiopia’s than to Protestant Germany’s. Eurocentrism has tunnel vision and 
thus imagines a linear time between then and now so that ancient Greeks are 
pictured as Victorian gentlemen in togas (Blaut 1993). 

Discovery, opening, and penetration—these are the discursive terms of the 
Eurocentric knowledge production: discover that which was hidden; open that 
which was closed; and penetrate that which was “virgin,” with all sexualized con- 
notations in play. In the Eurocentric knowledge production, the world outside 
the West is seen as a huge expanse of mystery, exoticism, and enigma. Such para- 
digm of discovery, opening, and penetration served to rationalize the modern 
European colonization of the “Three Continents” (Abdel-Malek 1981). 

Alexander died at age thirty-three, an age Hegel saw as right and necessary. 
In Hegel’s words, “Alexander had the good fortune to die at the proper time; i.e., 
it may be called good fortune, but it was a necessity.” He compares Alexander 
with Achilles: “Achilles . . . begins the Greek World, and its antitype Alexander 
concludes it: and these youths not only supply a picture of the fairest kind in their 
own persons, but at the same time afford a complete and perfect type of Hellenic 
existence.” According to Hegel, “Alexander finished his work and completed his 
ideal; and thus bequeathed to the world one of the noblest and most brilliant of 
visions, which our poor reflections only serve to obscure” (1956, 273). 

Hegel also compares the two principal city-states of the Greek world, Ath- 
ens and Sparta. “The Spartans appeared to the rest of the Greeks, stiff, coarse, 
awkward beings, who could not transact business involving any degree of intri- 
cacy, or at least performed it very clumsily.” Here, he shares the Athenian view of 
the Spartans. For him, Athens was a land of freedom. “In Athens a vital freedom 
existed, and a vital equality of manners and mental culture; and if equality of 
property could not be avoided, it nevertheless did not reach an extreme.” Sparta 
was quite different. There one found “rigid abstract virtue—a life devoted to 
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the State, but in which the activity and freedom of individuality are put in the 
background.” The “polity of Sparta is based on institutions which do full justice 
to the interest of the State, but whose object is a lifeless equality—not free move- 
ment.” Athens and Sparta “stand in contrast with each other. The morality of 
the latter is rigidly directed to the maintenance of the State; in the former we 
find a similar ethical relation, but with a cultivated consciousness, and bound- 
less activity in the production of the Beautiful—subsequently, of the True also” 
(1956, 264, 260, 262, 264). 

Hegel nevertheless sees defects in the Athenian world. “This Greek moral- 
ity, though extremely beautiful, attractive and interesting in its manifestation, 
is not the highest point of view for Spiritual self-consciousness.” It is bereft of 
“the form of Infinity, the reflection of thought within itself, the emancipation 
from the Natural element—(the Sensuous that lurks in the character of Beauty 
and Divinity)—and from that immediacy, which attaches to their ethics.” The 
defect of the Greek world is that “Self-Comprehension on the part of Thought 
is wanting.” The morality that made Greece the land of freedom also ironically 
made the “Hellas unfit to form one common state.” Instead, “the dissociation of 
small states from each other, and the concentration in cities, where the interests 
and the spiritual culture pervading the whole, could be identical, was the nec- 
essary condition of that grade of Freedom which the Greeks occupied” (1956, 
264, 265). 

Even in the manner of their fall, Athens and Sparta are different. The “Athe- 
nians showed themselves not only amiable, but great and noble—to such a degree 
that we cannot but lament it [the fall of Athens].” These Athenians appear “ami- 
able and cheerful even in the midst of tragedy” as they “accompany their moral- 
ity to its grave.” By contrast, “among the Spartans .. . the principle of objectivity 
develops itself in vulgar greed, and issues in vulgar ruin” (1956, 270-71, 265). 

Hegel ends the lecture on the Greek world with remarks about its limita- 
tions. “The Greek spirit was a consciousness of spirit, but under a limited form, 
having the element of nature as an essential ingredient. Spirit may have had the 
upper hand, but the unity of the superior and the subordinate was still Natural.” 
In the Greek spirit, “the Sensuous is elevated only to the middle ground of beauti- 
ful form and shape, but not to pure Thought.” Hegel further notes that “the Greek 
religion contains a degree of Reason; for the substance of Spirit is reason, and its 


product must be something Rational. It makes a difference, however, whether 
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Reason is explicitly developed in Religion, or merely adumbrated by it, as consti- 
tuting its hidden basis” (1956, 319, 330). 

Hegel compares Greek religion with Christianity. Although “the Greeks thus 
spiritualized their sensuous divinities, the Christians also, on their side, sought 
for a profounder sense in the historical part of their religion” (1956, 330-31). 
Stated differently, by Christian standards the Greek religion falls short of being 
fully spiritual. It is not a natural religion like African religion or an absolute 
religion like Christianity. It rather constitutes the “middle ground” of thought. 
Overall, Hegel’s paradigm on Greece falls within what Martin Bernal (1989) calls 


the “ancient model.” Enter now Hegel’s arch nemesis, Rome. 


The Cold That Was Rome 


Hegel’s lectures on Rome and the Roman Empire may seem to throw cold water 
on our charge of Eurocentrism against him. Nonetheless, although he was very 
critical of Rome and the Roman world, it was not because he was free of Euro- 
centrism; instead, his appraisal of Rome was reached from the standpoint of his 
Greco-Germanic paradigm. For Hegel, Athenian Greece represented the foun- 
tainhead of Western civilization, whereas Rome was more like the Orient. He 
would have objected to the hyphenated term Greco-Roman civilization just as 
he would have objected to the term Judeo-Christian culture. For him, the Greeks 
were a qualitatively different ethical community from that of the Romans. 

Indeed, the might that was Rome occupies a distinct place in Hegelian 
thought. The Roman world constitutes Hegel’s third phase of world history, after 
the Oriental and the Greek. It is a world of “abstract Universality (in which the 
Social aim absorbs all individual aims); it is the Roman State, the severe labors 
of the Manhood of history.” Rome combines the two principles of “political Uni- 
versality on the one hand, and the abstract freedom of the individual on the 
other.” Roman abstract personality constitutes “the fundamental condition of 
legal right,” which appears “chiefly in the category of Property, but it is indiffer- 
ent to the concrete characteristics of the living Spirit with which individuality is 
concerned” (1956, 107, 279). 

Hegel introduces the Roman world in the last lines of his reflection on the 
Greek world. He declares, “In deadly contraposition to the multiform variety of 


passion which Greece presents . . . stands a blind fate—an iron power ready to 
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show up that degraded condition in all its weakness, and to dash it to pieces in 
miserable ruin; for cure, amendment, and consolation are impossible. And this 
crushing Destiny is the Roman power” (1956, 277). 

Rome overcame some of the defects of the Greek spirit, though. The “element 
of Subjectivity that was wanting to the Greeks, we found among the Romans: but 
as it was merely formal and in itself indefinite, it took its material from passion 
and caprice.” This Roman “element of subjectivity is afterwards realized as Per- 
sonality of Individuals—a realization which is exactly adequate to the principle, 
and is equally abstract and formal.” Even so, the Roman principle of subjectivity 
as personal individuality has its own defects: “Individuals are thereby posited as 
atoms; but they are at the same time subject to the severe rule of the One, which 
as monas monadum is a power over private persons” (1956, 319-20). 

This private right of the Roman world, presided over by the “severe rule of 
the One,” is no domain of freedom. The Roman principle of “private Right is 
therefore, ipso facto, a nullity, an ignoring of the personality; and the supposed 
condition of Right turns out to be an absolute destitution of it. This contradic- 
tion is the misery of the Roman World.” This misery is also “the Discipline of 
the World” (1956, 320). Rome became the lord of the world of bondspeople. One 
reads here an echo of the lord/bondsperson dialectic of the Phenomenology. 

For Hegel, Rome’s service to the world was twofold: it crushed particularity 
and provided the birthplace of Christianity. The Roman world was one “chosen 
for the very purpose of casting the moral units into bonds, as also of collecting all 
Deities and all Spirits into the Pantheon of Universal dominion, in order to make 
out of them an abstract universality of power.” By so doing, Rome paved the way 
for the coming of the “true” spirit, Christianity. 

“Rome was the Fate that crushed down the gods and all genial life in its hard 
service, while it was the power that purified the human heart from all speciality. 
Its entire condition is therefore analogous to a place of birth, and its pain is like 
the travail—throes of another and higher Spirit, which manifested itself in con- 
nection with the Christian Religion.” This Christian “higher Spirit involves the 
reconciliation and emancipation of Spirit; while man obtains the consciousness 
of Spirit in its universality and infinity” (1956, 318-19). 

Hegel compares Rome’s “abstract universality of power” with Persia. “The 
distinction between the Roman and the Persian is exactly this—that the former 
stifles all vitality, while the latter allowed of its existence in the fullest measure.” 
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The Roman “world is sunk in melancholy: its heart is broken, and it is all over 
with the Natural side of Spirit, which has sunk into a feeling of unhappiness. Yet 
only from this feeling could arise the supersensuous, the free Spirit in Christian- 
ity” (1956, 278). Here Hegel comes across as being more critical of Rome than of 
Persia. He nevertheless sees Rome as standing at a higher grade of development 
than Persia. 

Hegel also compares Rome with Greece. In “the Greek principle . . . Spirit 
had not yet drawn back into abstraction.” And “abstract universal Personality 
had not yet appeared, for Spirit must first develop itself to that form of abstract 
Universality which exercised the severe discipline over humanity now under 
consideration.” Rome combines “free universality” with that of “abstract Free- 
dom.” On the one hand, there is “an abstract state, a political constitution and 
power, over concrete individuality,” and on the other Rome “creates a personal- 
ity in opposition to that universality—the inherent freedom of the abstract Ego, 
which must be distinguished from individual idiosyncrasy” (1956, 278-79). 

Rome’s contribution to world history is its elaboration of the legal theory 
of abstract personality. This “personality constitutes the fundamental condition 
of legal Right: it appears chiefly in the category of Property, but it is indiffer- 
ent to the concrete characteristics of the living Spirit with which individuality is 
concerned.” Accordingly, “these two elements, which constitute Rome—political 
Universality on the one hand, and the abstract freedom of the individual on the 
other—appear, in the first instance, in the form of Subjectivity.” In accord with 
both Aristotle and Montesquieu, Hegel notes, “In Greece, Democracy was the 
fundamental condition of political life, as in the East, Despotism; [in Rome] we 
have Aristocracy of a rigid order, in a state of opposition to the people” (1956, 
279). He was opposed to both democracy and aristocracy; like Aristotle and 
Montesquieu, he favored monarchy. 

Hegel sees a poor foundation in the origins of the Roman state. “The Roman 
State rests geographically, as well as historically, on the element of force.” This 
“Rome arose outside recognized countries”; it “was not formed from some ancient 
stem, connected by natural patriarchal bonds.” On the contrary, “Rome was from 
the very beginning, of artificial and violent, not spontaneous growth” (1956, 280, 
283). This “artificial and violent” origin of Rome, with its unfavorable natural 
environment, makes Rome, as opposed to Greece, the natural abode of despo- 


tism and dictatorship. 
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Having its origin in force, Rome had to maintain itself by force. “A State 
which had first to form itself, and which is based on force, must be held together 
by force. It is not a moral, liberal connection, but a compulsory condition of sub- 
ordination, that results from such an origin.” Indeed, the Roman state began as 
a predatory entity. Its predatory character included many aspects of its origins, 
such as its family structure. Those predatory origins affected its overall makeup. 
Hence, the “first Romans are said to have got their wives, not by free courtship 
and reciprocated inclination, but by force.” Further, the “commencement of the 
Roman life in savage rudeness excluded the sensibilities of natural morality, 
brings with it one characteristic element—harshness in respect to the family rela- 
tion; a selfish harshness, which constituted the fundamental condition of Roman 
manners and laws, as we observe them in the sequel.” The family relations among 
the Romans were “not as a beautiful, free relation of love and feeling; the place 
of confidence [was] usurped by the principle of severity, dependence, and subor- 
dination.” Marriage “bore quite the aspect of mere contract; the wife was part of 
the husband’s property (in manum conventio), and the marriage ceremony was 
based on a coemtio, in a form such as might have been adopted on the occasion 
of any other purchase.” The “husband acquired a power over his wife; such as 
he had over his daughter; nor less over her property; so that everything which 
she gained, she gained for her husband.” And “children had no rights; they were 
treated like slaves by their fathers.” Given such despotic family structure, the 
Romans’ “fundamental relations of ethics” were “perverted and demoralized” 
(1956, 284, 286-87). 

The Roman family structure is reflected in the political system, too. Hence, 
the “immoral active severity of the Romans in this private side of character, nec- 
essarily finds its counterpart in the passive severity of their political union. For 
the severity which the Roman experienced from the State he was compensated 
by a severity, identical in nature, which he was allowed to indulge towards his 
family—a servant on the one side, a despot on the other.” Such “constitutes the 
Roman greatness, whose peculiar characteristic was stern inflexibility in the 
union of individuals with the State, and with its law and mandate” (1956, 287-88). 

Hegel’s criticism of Roman society resembles his view of China. The Roman, 
like the Chinese, was either despot or servant. Rome, like China, constituted 


a chain of despotic relations from the head of the Roman state down to the 
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simple man who as husband and father was despot over his wife and children, 
respectively.* Rome was the Orient of the Mediterranean. 

The Romans were tense and constrained people. To such “constrained, non- 
spiritual, and unfeeling intelligence of the Roman world we owe the origin and 
development of positive law.” This constraint also marks Roman religion. The 
Romans were “thus bound up in that abstract understanding which pertains to 
finiteness. This [was] their highest characteristic, consequently also their high- 
est consciousness, in Religion.” The Roman world was a world of “sterile Under- 
standing” (1956, 289). 

The Romans’ stuck-up character is opposite to the Greeks. The Romans, unlike 
the Greeks, “remained satisfied with a dull, stupid subjectivity; consequently, the 
external was only an Object—something alien, something hidden.” The Roman 
had “always to do with something secret; in everything he believed in and sought 
for something concealed.” In these remarks, Hegel makes Rome closer to Egypt 
than to Greece. Whereas in the Greek religion “everything is open and clear, pres- 
ent to sense and contemplation—not pertaining to a future world, but something 
friendly, and of this world—among the Romans everything exhibits itself as myste- 
rious, duplicate: they saw in the object first itself, and then that which lies concealed 
in it: their history is pervaded by this duplicate mode of viewing phenomena.’ Even 
the city of Rome “had beside its proper name another secret one, known only to a 
few. It is believed by some to have been ‘Valentia, the Latin translation of Roma; 
others think it was Amor (‘Roma read backwards)” (1956, 290). 

In their religion as in their consciousness in general, the Romans were 
unable to articulate universal thought. “Among the Romans the religious thrill 
of awe remained underdeveloped; it was shut up to the mere subjective certainty 
of its own existence. Consciousness has therefore given itself no spiritual objec- 
tivity—has not elevated itself to the theoretical contemplation of the eternally 
divine nature, and to freedom in that contemplation; it has gained no religious 
substantiality for itself from Spirit” (1956, 290). 


4. Hegel’s depiction of Rome is echoed in the so-called Frankfurt school’s monumental work 
on the social psychological origins of National Socialism, The Authoritarian Personality (Adorno et 


al. 1982), and in Wilhelm Reich’s famous work The Mass Psychology of Fascism (1970). 
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Hegel does not go so far as to say that the Coliseum and the gladiators are 
the symbolic representations of Rome (as he says of the Sphinx vis-a-vis Egypt). 
Nevertheless, he has nothing but scorn for the Coliseum with its gladiatorial 
combats. This criticism brings us to the Roman character’s coldness. “In place of 
human sufferings in the depths of the soul and spirit, occasioned by the contra- 
dictions of life, and which find their solution in Destiny, the Romans instituted 
a cruel reality of corporeal sufferings: blood in streams, the rattle in the throat 
which signals death, and the expiring gasp were the scenes that delighted them.” 
Hegel calls this coldness the “cold negativity of naked murder [that] exhibits at the 
same time that murder of all spiritual objective aim, which had taken place in the 
soul” (1956, 294, emphasis added). 

Further, Hegel sees the Romans as imperial plunderers: “Their chief spec- 
tacles were triumphs, the treasures gained in war, and captives from all nations, 
unsparingly subjected to the yoke of abstract sovereignty.” As imperial looters 
of their subjects, the Romans, unlike the Greeks, did not create an ethical com- 
munity based on virtue. Theirs was instead naked and brute domination bereft of 
ethical foundations. “The relation to other nations was purely that of force. The 
national individuality of people did not, as early as the time of the Romans, excite 
respect, as is the case in modern times. The various people were not yet recog- 
nized as legitimated; the various states had not yet acknowledged each other as 
real essential existences” (1956, 308). 

The Roman spirit’s second coldness stems from its power: “The Roman prin- 
ciple thereby exhibits itself as the cold abstraction of sovereignty and power, as the 
pure egotism of the will in opposition to others, involving no moral element of 
determination, but appearing in a concrete form only in the shape of individual 
interests” (1956, 308-9, emphasis added). 

Rome excelled in its imperial role as exploiter of its domains. “From Asia, 
luxury and debauchery were brought to Rome. Riches flowed in after the fash- 
ion of spoils in war, and were not the fruit of industry and honest activity; in 
the same way as the marine had arisen, not from the necessities of commerce, 
but with a warlike object. The Roman state, drawing its resources from rapine, 
came to be rent in sunder by quarrels about dividing the spoil” (1956, 309). This 
practice established the Roman state as an imperial, exploitative, predatory state. 

Hegel spells out in strong words the place of Rome and the Roman Empire 
in his paradigm: “All the tendencies of the Roman principle were to sovereignty 
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and military force: it contained in it no spiritual center which it could make the 
object, occupation, and enjoyment of its Spirit.” There was no patriotism in the 
Roman state, for the “aim of patriotism—that of preserving the State—ceases 
when the lust of personal dominion becomes the impelling passion. The citizens 
were alienated from the state, for they found in it no objective satisfaction.” In 
personal matters, “the interests of individuals did not take the same direction as 
among the Greeks, who could set against the incipient corruption of the practical 
world, the noblest works of art in painting, sculpture and poetry, and especially 
a highly cultivated philosophy.” Roman “works of art were only what they had 
collected from every part of Greece, and therefore not productions of their own; 
their riches were not the fruit of industry, as was the case in Athens, but the result 
of plunder.” Unlike among the Greeks, “Elegance—Culture—was foreign to the 
Romans per se, they sought to obtain it from the Greeks, and for this purpose a 
vast number of Greek slaves were brought to Rome.” Enslaved Greeks tutored 
enslaver Rome. “To the Romans, Greek slaves were their poets, their authors, the 
superintendents of their manufactories, and the instructors of their children” 
(1956, 311-12). In essence, Rome, without its own art or its own spiritual attain- 
ments, was able to offer humanity only two gifts: positive law and the coming of 
Jesus. It could not even take credit for the latter; it did not welcome the man from 
Nazareth with warmth but nailed him to the Cross instead. Hegel’s Rome was 
an uncultured, predatory, plundering monster. Per Hegel, Rome’s glory lies not 
by the works of its own efforts, but by its seizure with both hands of that which 
belonged to others. 

The Roman emperor was a despot. “The political institutions were united 
in the person of the Emperor; no moral bond any longer existed; the will of the 
Emperor was supreme, and before him, there was absolute equality.” In this way, 
the Roman emperor became the personification of unbounded subjectivity. “In 
the person of the Emperor isolated subjectivity has gained a perfectly unlimited 
realization.” Hegel’s characterization of the power of the Roman emperor is not 
so different from his characterization of the Chinese emperor. In Rome, “indi- 
vidual subjectivity thus entirely emancipated from control, has no inward life, no 
prospective nor retrospective emotions, no repentance, nor hope, nor fear—not 
even thought; for all these involve fixed conditions and aims, while here every 
condition is purely contingent.” What moves the “springs of action are none other 


than desire, lust, passion, fancy—in short, caprice absolutely unfettered. It finds 
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so little limitation in the will of others, that the relation of will to will may be 
called that of absolute sovereignty to absolute slavery” (emphasis added). Under 
“absolute sovereignty,” which is but the “sovereignty of the One, everything is in 
a condition of order; for as it actually is, it is in due order, and the government 
consists in bringing all into harmony with the sovereign One” (1956, 315-16). 

In the Roman Empire, “individuals were perfectly equal (slavery made only 
a trifling distinction), and without any political right.” The Roman “Emperor 
domineered only, and could not said to rule; for the equitable and moral medium 
between the sovereign and the subjects was wanting” (1956, 316, 317). Hegel sees 
despotism, be it in its Chinese or Roman form, as a political system that ties the 
despot as the absolute sovereign to his subjects as his absolute slaves. 

Because Hegel sees Rome as the domain of “caprice absolutely unfettered,” 
where the extremes of “absolute sovereignty” and “absolute slavery” are related 
in mutual dependence, he considers it as being substantially different from the 
Greek world and akin instead to the Orient. 

He nevertheless sees Roman despotism as being different from both the Ori- 
ental and the African varieties. This difference resides in Rome’s development of 
positive law and its role as the ground for the rise of Christianity. For him, neither 
Oriental nor African despotism had any redeeming elements to speak of. But he 
might as well have called Roman despotism Roman Oriental despotism. 

The third coldness of the Roman character resides in Roman patriotism. 
“Roman virtue or virtus is that cold patriotism [which dictates] that the individ- 
ual must serve the interest of the state or the sovereign authority completely. The 
Romans themselves even made this negativity, this submergence of the individual 
in the universal, into a spectacle; it is what constitutes an essential feature in their 
religious plays” (1995-98, 2:697, emphasis added, bracketed phrase in the original). 

These religious spectacles furnish Rome’s fourth coldness. “The religious 
dramas of the Romans consist of the shedding of torrents of blood. There is no 
ethical interest, no tragic reversal and upheaval that would have for its content 
an ethical interest or a misfortune that might be connected with ethical char- 
acteristics; instead the picture is that of the dry, cold conversion of death.” This 
“cold-blooded murder was a delight to their eyes; in it they beheld the nullity of 
human individuality, the worthlessness of the individual (because individuality 
has no ethical life within it). It was the spectacle of the hollow, empty destiny that 
relates to human beings as a contingency, as blind caprice” (1995-98, 2:697-98, 
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emphasis added). Here Hegel’s depiction of the Romans is somewhat similar to 
his depiction of Africans in their alleged contempt for human life. 

The fifth coldness of the Roman character rests in the Roman emperor, who 
ruled with absolute coldness. “Since cold, irrational destiny or sheer dominion is 
in fact what predominates, in the viewpoint prevalent in the Roman Empire there 
appears, transcending individuals, the all-pervasive power, the power of arbitrari- 
ness [that is vested in] the emperor—a power that can rage wildly and without 
restraint, beyond all legal or ethical bounds” (1995-98, 2:698, emphasis added). 

The Roman Empire of overlapping coldnesses was a domain of contradic- 
tions. “On the one side there stands an indifference to concrete life, on the other 
the reserve or inwardness that is equally the inwardness of the divine and that of 
the individual, though it is a wholly abstract inwardness on the part of the indi- 
vidual” (1995-98, 2:698). The Romans “yield[ed] themselves to fate, and to strive 
for a perfect indifference to life—an indifference which they sought either in free- 
dom of thought or in directly sensuous enjoyment. Thus man was either at war 
with existence, or entirely given up to mere sensuous existence.” The Roman’s 
means of enjoyment of life was either “through the favor of the Emperor, or 
through violence, testamentary frauds, and cunning; or he sought repose in phi- 
losophy, which alone was still able to supply something firm and independent” 
(1956, 317). The Roman either lived an animal life of sensuous existence or fled 
reality in the fancy of philosophical speculation. Like his depiction of Africans, 
Hegel portrays the Romans as people “entirely given up to mere sensuous exis- 
tence.” And yet since the Roman was also at “war with existence,” he stood at a 
higher stage of consciousness than the African. Whereas the Roman lived in the 
domain of the understanding, the African lives in the solitary confinement of 
sense consciousness. 

Hegel is contemptuous of Roman philosophies—“the systems of that time,” 
as he calls stoicism, epicureanism, and skepticism. These philosophies, “although 
within their common sphere opposed to each other, had the same general pur- 
port, viz., rendering the soul absolutely indifferent to everything which the real 
world had to offer” (1956, 318). He sees these philosophies, alongside Judaism, as 
being Oriental. In Lectures on the History of Philosophy, he identifies only two 
traditions worthy of the name “philosophy”: Greek and Teutonic (1995a, 109). 
Nothing from Rome merits the privilege of being so named. The Roman “phi- 
losophies were widely extended among the cultivated: they produced in man a 
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self-reliant immobility as the result of Thought, i.e. of the activity which pro- 
duces the Universal.” Skepticism “made aimlessness itself the object of the Will.” 
It “knew nothing but the negativity of all that assumed to be real, and was the 
counsel of despair to a world which no longer possessed anything stable. It could 
not satisfy the living Spirit, which longed after a higher reconciliation” (1956, 
318). The “counsel of despair” of this unstable world was soon transcended by 
Christianity, which satisfies spirit through a “higher reconciliation.” Like Roman 
politics, religion, and culture, Roman philosophy is abstract. 

In his discourse on Rome, Hegel also comments on Byzantium, the domain 
of Eastern Orthodox Christianity. Byzantium was the extended reproduction of 
Rome in Christian hands. It was the eastern Roman Empire. “The Christians of 
the Byzantine Empire remained sunk in the dream of superstition—persisting in 
blind obedience to the Patriarchs and the priesthood.” He adds: “The Byzantine 
Empire was thus distracted by passions of all kinds within, and pressed by the 
barbarians—to whom the Emperors could offer but feeble resistance—without. 
The realm was in a condition of perpetual insecurity.” The “general aspect pres- 
ents a disgusting picture of imbecility; wretched, nay, insane passions stifle the 
growth of all that is noble in thoughts, deeds, and persons.” In 1453, this “rotten 
edifice of the Eastern Empire crumbled in pieces before the might of the vigorous 
Turks” (1956, 340). Hegel’s list of indictments against Byzantium is similar to his 
list against the Roman Empire, even though Byzantium was Christian. Greece at 
this point belonged to Byzantine Eastern Christianity, which may be why Hegel 
lost interest in it. 

Overall, Hegel’s assessment of the Roman world is quite negative. He 
nowhere attributes anything substantially positive about Rome save its being the 
site of the rise of Christianity and its elaboration of positive law of personality 
through abstract universality. It is as if the Romans did nothing else than enjoy 
themselves in hedonistic delights of sensual gratification, including gladiatorial 
carnage. Hegel doesn’t even touch on Roman roads, aqueducts, administration, 
and other such achievements. It is indeed strange that he would focus on Rome’s 
negatives given that it was Rome that laid the foundations of a distinct Euro- 
pean identity and civilization. Hegel’s favorite child of antiquity always remained 
Greece. In moving from the Greek to the Germanic world, he in a way bypasses 
Rome, discussing it in detail only as an irritant, Oriental passageway. His para- 


digm steadfastly articulates the supremacy of the Greco-Germanic Geist. 
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Hegel sees Greece as being fully European. By contrast, he pictures Rome 
and the Roman Empire as being tricontinental, spreading its wings across the 
three continents of Africa, Asia, and Europe. Roman civilization was more 
Mediterranean than European. Although Greece was Mediterranean, too, it was 
European Mediterranean, whereas Rome was tricontinental Mediterranean. This 
conceptualization may in part explain why Hegel is so harsh on Rome, focusing 
on its horrors but ignoring its world-historical achievements. 

Let us now turn to Hegel’s third and last home, the home of all homes, which 
culminated in the Christian-bourgeois world of Western modernity, the end of 


history. 
The Germanic World 


In the Philosophy of History, Hegel begins his lecture on the Germanic phase of world 
history as follows: “THE German Spirit is the Spirit of the new World. Its aim is the 
realization of absolute Truth as the unlimited self-determination of Freedom—that 
Freedom which has its own absolute form itself as its purport. The destiny of the 
German peoples is, to be the bearers of the Christian principle” (1956, 341). 

For Hegel, the Germanic people’s calling was to carry the double burden of 
the Cross and Capital—to complete, in the realization of full freedom, the Chris- 
tian message that all men are equal before God and the secular message that 
all men are equal before the law. Modernity is the abode of secular and sacred 
freedom in unity. 

The Germanic people were simple people. The Roman world with which they 
came in contact was by contrast “inwardly rotten and hollow.” A simple people 
rescuing civilization from its excesses and moving history forward toward its 
ultimate end and fulfillment, absolute freedom—this was role of the Germanic 
people in history. For Hegel, “the Germans were predestined to be the bearers of 
the Christian principle, and to carry out the Idea as the absolutely Rational aim” 
(1956, 341, 354). 

After a long digression on the Islamic Orient in The Philosophy of History,° 
Hegel goes back to the theme of Germanic history, including Charles Martel, 


5. For a detailed account of Hegel’s views on Islam, see Tibebu 2008. 
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Charlemagne, and the Middle Ages. The central drama of the Middle Ages is the 
relation between state and church, and “the culminating point of this period is 
the Crusades; for with them arises a universal instability, but one through which 
the states of Christendom first attain internal and external independence” 
(1956, 366). 

Hegel’s analysis of the rise of feudalism, especially what he calls “the rela- 
tions and reactions” of the Middle Ages, is astounding. He identifies three phases 
(reactions) in the making of European feudalism. “The First Reaction is that of 
particular nationality against the universal sovereignty of the Franks.” In other 
words, feudalism was a negative, particularistic reaction against the universalism 
of the Frankish Empire. While the western side of the Frankish Empire suffered 
from the invasions of the Normans into France, the eastern side of the empire 
suffered from “the inroads of the Magyars” (1956, 366, 368). 

The Muslims (or “Saracens” in Hegel’s language) did not want to be left out in 
this scramble for Europe. They intruded from the South, through Sicily, threaten- 
ing Rome itself. The political unity of European Christendom established under 
the Franks was torn asunder, leading to “the Second Reaction—that of individu- 
als against the authority of the law.” It is in this context that Hegel appreciates the 
career of Charlemagne and the feudal system. Under feudal power distribution, 
“all Right vanished before individual Might; for equality of Rights and rational 
legislation, where the interests of the political Totality, of the State, are kept in 
view, had no existence.” The “Third Reaction” was “the element of Universal- 
ity against the real World as split up into particularity.” An end-of-time feeling 
gripped Christian Europe during the eleventh century, when the “dismay of soul 
impelled men to the most irrational proceedings.” Indeed, “some bestowed the 
whole of their possessions on the Church, and passed their lives in continual 
penance; the majority dissipated their worldly all in riotous debauchery” (1956, 
369, 373-74). 

Ina stringent attack on the Catholic establishment of the Middle Ages, Hegel 
says how “an ecclesiastical body, like the Brahmins in India, [was] in posses- 
sion of the Truth—not indeed by birth, but in virtue of knowledge, teaching and 
training—yet with the proviso that this alone is not sufficient, an external form, 
an unspiritual title being judged essential to actual possession” (1956, 381). 

Hegel’s depiction of the moral corruption of the Catholic Church is illumi- 
nating in that he uses many of the same categories of judgment he applies to 
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Africa, the Orient, and the Roman Empire. He says, “The ecclesiastical piety of 
the period displays the very essence of superstition—the fettering of the mind to 
a sensuous object, a mere Thing—in the most various form:—slavish deference 
to Authority.” In this period, “Spirit, having renounced its proper nature in its 
most essential quality, has lost its Freedom, and is held in adamantine bondage 
to what is alien to itself.” A “credulity of the most absurd and childish character 
in regard to Miracles,” alongside “lust of power, riotous debauchery, all the forms 
of barbarous and vulgar corruption, hypocrisy and deception—all this manifests 
itself in the Church; for in fact the Sensuous in it is not subjugated and trained by 
the Understanding; it has become free, but only in a rough and barbarous way.” 
The “virtue which the Church presents, since it is negative only in opposition to 
sensual appetite, is but abstractly negative; it does not know how to exercise a 
moral restraint in the indulgence of the senses; in actual life nothing is left for it 
but avoidance, renunciation, inactivity” (1956, 413-14). 

One category Hegel uses in his condemnation of the moral corruption of the 
Catholic Church is “sensuousness.” It is also the fundamental category in Hegel’s 
depiction of Africans. Does this mean that he sees the Catholic Church the same 
way as sees Africans? Definitely not. No matter how much the church is debased 
in his eyes, he also sees it as the site of the spiritual renunciation of the material 
world—that is, the site of spirit’s transcendence of nature. The church exhibits 
the contrasts “of barbarous vice and lust on the one hand, and an elevation of 
soul that is ready to renounce all worldly things, on the other hand” (1956, 414). 
By contrast, there is no “on the one hand/on the other” or “elevation of soul” in 
Hegel’s depiction of the African. He sees the church as corrupting a sacred reli- 
gion; the African, however, he sees as being corrupt both in body and in soul. He 
attributes no redeeming element to the African. From within the church, Luther 
came to purify the soul. The African, in contrast, needs a complete stranger, a 
new world, modern Christian Europe, to cleanse him of his dual negativity: cor- 
rupt body and corrupt soul. 

Closing his discussion of the end of the early-modern period in western 
European history, Hegel remarks on the “urging of Spirit outwards—that desire 
on the part of man to become acquainted with his world.” The Portuguese and 
Spanish led this urge of the European spirit outward. “The chivalrous spirit of the 
maritime heroes of Portugal and Spain opened a new way to the East Indies and 


discovered America. This progressive step also, involved no transgression of the 
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limits of ecclesiastical principles or feeling” (1956, 410). This comment brings us 
to the Columbian project. 

For Hegel, the “aim of Columbus was by no means a merely secular one: 
it presented also a distinctly religious aspect; the treasures of those rich Indian 
lands which awaited his discovery were destined in his intention to be expended 
in a new Crusade, and the heathen inhabitants of the countries themselves were 
to be converted to Christianity” (1956, 410). He is right on the mark in seeing a 
dual purpose in the Columbian project: secular lust for the riches of the non- 
European world and a sacred mission to convert the “heathen.” His calling the 
Columbian project a “new Crusade” is apt. If we include Europe’s global colo- 
nial drive of the nineteenth century, impelled by the Industrial Revolution, as yet 
another Crusade, we get three crusades: the first led by a monk who renounced 
material pleasure (Peter the Hermit), the second by a Genoese at the service of a 
Spanish monarchy driven by the dual mandate of material gain and promulgation 
of the Bible (Columbus), and the third propelled by the overwhelming pressure 
of a civilization characterized by the insatiable urge to bring everyone under “the 
icy water of egotistical calculation” (Marx and Engels 2001, 37). This is the trinity 
of the European crusading enterprise. The transition from the world of European 
feudal personal valor to that of modern rational valor was mediated through the 
presence of other civilizations. Islam, India, and China were the three domains of 
the East that cultivated the rough soil of the Occidental earth, and they together 
with enslaved African labor working on conquered land in the Americas formed 
the foundation for the rise of western Europe to global hegemony. 

Hegel closes what he calls “the termination of the medieval period” as fol- 
lows: “These three events—the so called Revival of Learning, the flourishing of 
the Fine Arts and the discovery of America and of the passage to India by the 
Cape—may be compared with that blush of dawn, which after long storms first 
betokens the return of a bright and glorious day.” He calls this “glorious day” the 


6. Marx, in Capital, discusses primitive accumulation in almost exactly the same way. What 
Hegel calls the “blush of dawn” (emphasis omitted) of universality Marx calls “the dawn of the era 
of capitalist production” (1977, 915). Capital accumulation creates a universal world market. Hegel’s 
universality is the capitalist world market in which the abstract individual is conceived as possessor 


of an abstract entity, the commodity, in the form of either capital or labor power. 
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“day of Universality, which breaks upon the world after the long, eventful, and 
terrible night of the Middle Ages—a day which is distinguished by science, art 
and inventive impulse—that is, by the noblest and highest, and which Human- 
ity, rendered free by Christianity and emancipated through the instrumentality 
of the Church, exhibits as the eternal and veritable substance of its being” (1956, 
410-11). 

Hegel begins his discussion of the modern period, the last period of the last 
phase of world history, as follows: “We have now arrived at the third period of the 
German World, and thus enter upon the period of Spirit conscious that it is free, 
inasmuch as it wills the True, the Eternal—that which is in and for itself Univer- 
sal” (1956, 412). For Hegel, modernity began with one man, Luther. 

The Germanic people were the “chosen people” for the spiritual revolution 
that arose out of the Catholic Church’s corruption. Hence, Hegel’s categorical 
statement that “the time-honored and cherished sincerity of the German people 
is destined to effect this revolution out of the honest truth and simplicity of its 
heart” (1956, 414). He contrasts the Germans, including Luther’s centrality in the 


making of modernity, with other Europeans. 


While the rest of the world are urging their way to India, to America—strain- 
ing every nerve to gain wealth and to acquire a secular dominion which shall 
encompass the globe, and on which the sun shall never set—we find a simple 
Monk looking for that specific embodiment of Deity which Christendom had 
formerly sought in an earthly sepulcher of stone, rather in the deeper abyss 
of the Absolute Ideality of all that is sensuous and external—in the Spirit and 
the Heart—the heart, which, wounded unspeakably by the offer of the most 
trivial and superficial appliances to satisfy the cravings of that which is inmost 
and deepest, now detects the perversion of the absolute relation of truth in its 


minutest features, and pursues it to annihilation. (1956, 414-15) 


The “simple Monk” was Martin Luther. Hegel sees Luther’s revolution as 
enshrining the “banner of Free spirit.” He declares: “It is the banner under which 
we serve, and which we bear.” He adds, “Time, since that epoch, has had no other 
work to do than the formal imbuing of the world with this principle, in bringing 
the Reconciliation implicit [in Christianity] into objective and explicit realiza- 


tion.” In this task, “Law, Property, Social Morality, Government, Constitutions, 
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etc., must be conformed to general principles, in order that they may accord with 
the idea of Free Will and be Rational.” For Hegel, Lutheranism is the religion in 
which humanity attains full freedom. “This is the essence of the Reformation: 
Man is in his very nature destined to be free” (1956, 416, 417). 

Hegel calls Luther’s translation of the Bible into German “of incalculable 
value to the German people. It has supplied them with a People’s Book, such as 
no nation in the Catholic world can boast; for though the latter have a vast num- 
ber of minor productions in the shape of prayer-books, they have no generally 
recognized and classical book for popular instructions” (1956, 418). For Hegel, 
that translation cemented the unity of the German people. Luther was thus not 
only the leader of the Reformation in religion, but also the ideological founding 
father of the German nation.’ As elsewhere, here too Hegel merges religion with 
history and politics. 

Hegel sees a direct correlation between the Reformation and bourgeois 
modernity. “The development and advance of Spirit from the time of Reforma- 
tion onwards consist in this, that Spirit, having now gained the consciousness of 
its Freedom, through that process of mediation which takes place between man 
and God—that is, in the full recognition of the objective process as the existence 
of the Divine essence—now takes it up and follows it out in building up the edi- 
fice of secular relations” (1956, 422). 

Ending his lecture with “the last stage in History, our world, and our own 
time,” Hegel notes the meaning and place of secularity in Western modernity, 
including its relation with the spiritual. “Secular life is the positive and definite 
embodiment of the Spiritual Kingdom—the Kingdom of the Will manifesting 
itself in outward existence” (1956, 442). This remark strikes two critical notes 
that go to the heart of his discourse on modernity. First, modernity does not 
entail the separation of the secular from the religious. To the contrary, it repre- 
sents their reconciliation: the secular is the embodiment of the spiritual. Moder- 
nity is thus not an antireligious undertaking, as the radical faction of the French 
revolutionaries believed. Rather, it is the fulfillment of Christianity’s mission, 


which is to make humanity free. Hegel’s theory of modernity might be called 


7. See Benedict Anderson on Luther’s role in the rise of the German “imagined community” 


(2006, 39-40). 
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“secular spirituality.” Hegel makes this interpretation quite clear when he says, 
“In the Protestant Church the reconciliation of Religion with Legal Right has 
taken place. In the Protestant world there is no sacred, no religious conscience in 
a state of separation from, or perhaps even hostility to Secular Right” (1956, 456). 

Second, humanity becomes free by willing freedom itself. “The Will is Free 
only when it does not will anything alien, extrinsic, foreign to itself, but wills itself 
alone—wills the Will. This is absolute Will—the volition to be free. Will making 
itself its own object is the basis of all Right and Obligation—consequently of all 
determination of Right, categorical imperatives, and enjoined obligations.” This 
“Freedom of the Will per se, is the principle and substantial basis of all Right—is 
itself absolute, inherently eternal Right, and the Supreme Right in comparison 
with other specific Rights; nay, it is even that by which Man becomes Man, and is 
therefore the fundamental principle of Spirit.” Philosophy’s purpose is to uncover 
this freedom’s task. “Philosophy concerns itself only with the glory of the idea 
mirroring itself in the History of the World.” And the central idea is “the Idea of 
Freedom, whose reality is the consciousness of Freedom and nothing short of it” 
(1956, 442-43, 457). 

Hegel’s lectures in The Philosophy of History end with the following state- 
ment: “That the History of the World, with all the changing scenes which its 
annals presents, is this process of development and the realization of Spirit—this 
is the true Theodicoea, the justification of God in History.” It is “only this insight 
[that] can reconcile Spirit with the History of the World—viz., that what has hap- 
pened, and is happening every day, is not only not ‘without God,’ but is essen- 
tially His Work” (1956, 457). With God’s hand moving its wheel, history comes 
to an end in Protestant-bourgeois modernity. And Hegel tells it all, absolutely! 


Conclusion 


Equality was a principle with the early Christians. . . . [H]umility, the 
principle of not elevating one’s self above anyone else, the sense of one’s own 
unworthiness, was the first law of a Christian. 


—G. W. F. HEGEL, The Positivity of the Christian Religion 


I HAVE ATTEMPTED IN THIS WORK to show how Hegel invested a signifi- 
cant part of his formidable intellectual power to rationalizing Europe’s global 
domination of the Third World. In the Philosophy of Right, he justifies the right of 
“civilized nations in regarding and treating as barbarians those who lag behind 
them in institutions which are the essential moments of the state. Thus a pastoral 
people may treat hunters as barbarians, and both of these are barbarians from 
the point of view of agriculturalists, &c. The civilized nation is conscious that the 
rights of barbarians are unequal to its own and treats their autonomy as only a 
formality.” With regard to modern European colonial expansion, Hegel justifies 
the rationality of the right of the West against the rest of the world. He writes 
about the “inner dialectic of civil society” that “drives it—or at any rate drives 
a specific civil society—to push beyond its own limits and seek markets, and so 
its necessary means of subsistence, in other lands which are either deficient in 
the goods it has overproduced, or else generally backward in industry, &c.” This 
“push beyond its limits” of civil society can lead to “colonizing activity—spo- 
radic or systematic—to which the mature civil society is driven and by which it 
supplies to a part of its population a return to life on the family basis in a new 
land and so also supplies itself with a new demand and field for its industry” 
(1967, 219, 151-52). Adriaan Peperzak states that the two fundamental pillars of 
Hegel’s concept of right as stipulated in his most mature work on the subject, 
the Philosophy of Right, are “property and sovereignty” (2001, 656). Colonialism 
is that system that takes away these two rights, property and sovereignty, from 
324 
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those it colonizes. For Hegel, the colonized apparently do not deserve the right to 
property or sovereignty. 

Hegel’s views on colonial expansion stem in part from his views regarding 
war.' Critiquing Kant’s theory of “perpetual peace,” he says, “In war there is the 
free possibility that not only certain individual things but the whole of them, as 
life, will be annihilated and destroyed for the Absolute itself or for the people; 
and therefore war preserves the ethical health of peoples in their indifference to 
specific institutions, preserves it from habituation to such institutions and their 
hardening.” By analogy, “just as the blowing of the winds preserves the sea from 
the foulness which would result from a continual calm, so also corruption would 
result for peoples under continual or indeed “perpetual” peace” (1975, 93). Two 
decades after he wrote this passage, he restated it affirmatively in his Philosophy 
of Right (1967, 210). I have also shown in this work that Hegel was critical of many 
forms of injustice and oppressive social relations, including those in Europe. In 
Aesthetics, he calls the right of rulers in the caste system in India and serfdom 
in Russia, among others, the “unrighteous right of barbarism.” These rulers were 
“like barbarians who resolve on and carry out what is absolute injustice.” Fur- 
thermore, if the “legally privileged individual just uses his right for his own pri- 
vate ends, from a particular passion and selfish intentions, we have before us not 
just barbarism but a bad character into the bargain” (1998-99, 1:212). In his “On 
the English Reform Bill,” written a few months before his death, he chastises the 
English for their oppression of the Irish (1999, 245-47). 

Yet Hegel is not critical of any aspect of the three pillars of negative moder- 
nity. Indeed, he justifies them despite the fact that these three pillars constitute 


» 


the “unrighteous right of barbarism,” “absolute injustice,” and “bad character.” 
Hegel, the staunch critic of injustice when he wants to be, rationalizes them all 
with callous indifference. His philosophy may articulate a sophisticated case 
for human freedom, yet the same philosophy comes up with the coldest ratio- 
nalization of genocidal murder and carnage. Such contradiction is built in the 
very structure of the Hegelian system of knowledge production. It is possible 
because Hegel’s philosophy of world history is based on a paradigmatic apart- 


heid. He considers the vast majority of the world’s peoples, especially Africans, as 


1. For Hegel’s view on war, see Verene 1976. 
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unenlightened children, peoples of nature. Opposite them stands the altar of the 
high and mighty: the male, urbane, bourgeois, Protestant West. 

Hegel’s greatest failure is his inability to love humanity in all its beauty of 
diversity. He instead builds a sophisticated hierarchical paradigm on the founda- 
tion of hubris. His social philosophy is a “reflection” of the capitalist world-system 
that he systematically supports. His antihumanism is a rationalization of the 
antihumanism of a materialistic civilization that makes humanity a cog in the 
wheel of commodity fetishism. And this Hegel justifies in the name of progress. 

In his important but neglected work, Jose Maria Ripalda writes of Hegel: 
“But the grandeur of Hegel, which is still impressive today, lies in the fact that his 
entire life was a struggle to reach an understanding of capital. And at the point 
where he loses himself to both his friends and his detractors in the madness of 
speculation, he first perceives the contours of capital.” Ripalda sees Hegel as the 
consummate bourgeois philosopher. “The absolute is the concrete, total abstrac- 
tion. It is the form of capital, loaded with nostalgia for that which capital kills” 
(1977, 163). The prime home of such nostalgia is the world of the ancient Greeks. 
Theodore Adorno, too, sees Hegel as the quintessential bourgeois philosopher. 
He calls him a “bourgeois idealist” (1993, 80). 


Hegel’s Celebration of Universalism 


Hegel is an advocate of universalism; he abhors exclusivism. His critique of Juda- 
ism is informed in part on objection to what he sees as Jewish exclusivism, as 
opposed not only to Christian but also to Muslim universalism (Tibebu 2008). If 
so, how can we account for his Eurocentrism? To answer this question, we need 
to look at his concept of the universal. 

Science of Logic is Hegel’s most important work on dialectics. Here we find 
the concept of the universal discussed to its fullest. “The universal is therefore 
free power; it is itself and takes its other within its embrace, but without doing 
violence to it; on the contrary, the universal is, in its other, in peaceful commu- 
nion with itself. We have called it free power, but it could also be called free love 
and boundless blessedness, for it bears itself towards its other as towards its own 
self; in it, it has returned to itself.” The universal cannot be seen “apart from 
determinateness which to be more precise is particularity and individuality, for 


the universal, in its absolute negativity, contains determinateness in and of itself.” 
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This determinateness “is not introduced from outside when we speak of it in con- 
nexion with the universal. As negativity in general or in accordance with the 
first, immediate negation, the universal contains determinateness generally as 
particularity; as the second negation, that is, as negation of negation, it is absolute 
determinateness or individuality and concreteness” (1991, 603). 

In The Philosophical Propaedeutic, Hegel writes that the “Universal includes 
the Particular and the Individual and the Particular includes the Individual. The 
Particular and the Individual are subsumed under the Universal and the Individ- 
ual under the Particular.” Furthermore, “what holds good of the Universal also 
holds good of the Particular and the Individual and what holds good of the Par- 
ticular also holds good of the Individual but the converse is not true” (1986b, 67). 

Hegel also discusses the category of the universal under the concept of sub- 
lation. In Science of Logic, he writes, “To sublate, and the sublated . . . constitute 
one of the most important notions in philosophy.” He defines the word sublate 


«ce 


as follows: ““To sublate’ has a twofold meaning in the language: on the one hand 
it means to preserve, to maintain, and equally it also means to cause to cease, to 
put an end to... . Thus what is sublated is at the same time preserved; it has only 
lost its immediacy but is not on that account annihilated.” Sublation is the same 
as negation of negation. “Something preserves itself in the negative of its deter- 
minative being . . . it is essentially one with it and essentially not one with it. It 
stands, therefore, in a relation to its otherness and is not simply its otherness. The 
otherness is at once contained in it and also still separate from it; it is a being-for- 
other” (1991, 106, 107, 119). 

The Hegelian notion of sublation also underlies the conceptual structure 
of the Phenomenology of Spirit, especially as regards world history. Hegel calls 
the Phenomenology the voyage of discovery in the “science of the experience of 
consciousness.” This journey of discovery, this “way to Science is itself already 
Science” and contains the “moments of the whole [that] are patterns of conscious- 
ness.” These various moments and patterns of consciousness find their ultimate 
satisfaction in attaining universal self-consciousness. As such, “it is in self- 
consciousness, in the Notion of Spirit, that consciousness first finds its turning- 
point, where it leaves behind it the colourful show of the sensuous here-and-now 
and the nightlife void of the supersensible beyond, and steps out into the spiritual 
daylight of the present” (1977b, 56, 110-11). As demonstrated in this book, these 


three domains have their respective continental-racial representations: Africa 
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represents the “colourful of the sensuous here-and-now’; the Orient (especially 
India) represents the “nightlife void of the supersensible beyond”; and Europe 
represents “the daylight of the present.” 

For Hegel, “History, is a conscious, self-mediating process—Spirit emptied 
out into Time.” History is a process of becoming. “This Becoming presents a slow- 
moving succession of Spirits, a gallery of images, each of which, endowed with all 
the riches of Spirit, moves thus slowly just because the Self has to penetrate and 
digest this entire wealth of its substance. As its fulfillment consists in perfectly 
knowing what it is, in knowing its substance, this knowing is its withdrawal into 
itself, in which it abandons its outer existence and gives its existential shape over 
to recollection” (1977b, 492). 

The concept of recollection is central to Hegel’s philosophy of history as well 
as to his philosophy of religion.’ Spirit does not leave the scene of history like 
vapor in the air. It is, rather, recollected (sublated) in later spirits. “Thus absorbed 
in itself, [Spirit] is sunk in the night of its self-consciousness; but in that night 
its vanquished outer existence is preserved, and this transformed existence—the 
former one, but now reborn of the Spirit’s knowledge—is the new existence, a 
new world and a new shape of Spirit” (1977b, 492). 

With the birth of a new world out of an older one, the new recollects the old, 
even as it is busy working on its new material. “But recollection, the inwardiz- 
ing, of that experience, has preserved it and is the inner being, and in fact the 
higher form of the substance.” Hence, “although this Spirit starts afresh and 


apparently from its own resources to bring itself to maturity, it is none the less 


2. In a different but somewhat related context, Stephen Jay Gould identifies the fallacy of the 
two R’s in nineteenth-century racist thought—reification and ranking, backed up with a third R, 
recapitulation. Recapitulation was “evolution’s primary criterion for unilinear ranking of human 
groups.” It “ranks among the most influential ideas of late nineteenth-century science,” and it 
“spilled forth from biology to influence several other disciplines in crucial ways.” Gould cites Sig- 
mund Freud and Carl Jung as convinced recapitulationists. “Recapitulation served as a general 
theory of biological determinism. All “inferior” groups—races, sexes, and classes—were compared 
with the children of white males” (1993, 24-25, 114, 115). Freud’s Totem and Taboo (1950), among 
his many other works, draws a similarity in mental structure between the “primitive” people of the 


non-Western world and neurotics of European society. 
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on a higher level than it starts. The realm of Spirits which is formed in this way 
in the outer world constitutes a succession in Time in which one Spirit relieved 
another of its charge and each took over the empire of the world from its prede- 
cessor. Their goal is the revelation of the depth of Spirit, and this is the absolute 
Notion” (1977b, 492). 

This brings us to what Hegel calls “Absolute Knowing.” “The goal, Absolute 
Knowing, or Spirit that knows itself as Spirit, has for its path the recollection of 
the Spirits as they are in themselves and as they accomplish the organization of 
their realm.” History and the phenomenology of spirit constitute “the inwardiz- 
ing and the Calvary of absolute Spirit, the actuality, truth, and certainty of his 
throne, without which he would be lifeless and alone” (1977b, 493). 

Hegel sees the different national spirits recollected in the one that comes 
after them. Oriental, Greek, Roman, and Germanic—these are the successive 
national spirits in his philosophy of history. The Germanic spirit, as the last spirit 
of world history, is not only a new spirit, but also a recollection of all the past 
spirits. Just as reason recollects sense-certainty and the understanding, in the 
same way Western modernity recollects all that preceded it. The Germanic realm 
of world history, as the embodiment of absolute reason, stands at a highest stage 
in the development of history. This hierarchy in world history is also one of racial 
ordering. The Germanic-Caucasian, as the highest representation of develop- 
ment of the human type, is accordingly a recollection of all the previous stages of 
human development, including the African. This progression is to be understood 
not in the Darwinian sense of natural evolution, but in the Hegelian sense of the 
development of spirit. Such is Hegel’s “ladder.” 

The Hegelian paradigm of world history is constructed as a totalitarian hier- 
archy.’ It is built as a ladder of hierarchical totality, a classification of the peoples 
of the world into categories of essential difference. Thus, we have the distinction 
between the Old World and the New World. The Old World is classified into 
Europe, Asia, and Africa. Europe is classified into the Germanic, Romanic, and 


Slavonic. Asia is classified into Near East and Far East. The Near East is classi- 


3. Achille Mbembe says that “Hegel’s central obsession” is “the obsession with hierarchy” 


(2001, 192). 
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fied into Persia and Egypt. The Far East is classified into China and India. Africa 
is classified into “Africa proper,” Asian Africa, and European Africa. The entire 
Hegelian classificatory schema entails a hierarchical arrangement of superior- 
ity/inferiority: the Old World is superior to the New World; Europe is superior 
to the Orient; the Near East is superior to the Far East; Asian and European 
Africa are superior to Africa proper. Hegel’s philosophy of world history is a 
grand project designed to herald the absolute supremacy of the Greco-Germanic 
Geist over the rest of the world. It is the most sophisticated rendition of the 
Eurocentric paradigm. 

At the heart of Hegel’s social philosophy is a contradiction, however. His 
view regarding the reconciliation between the individual and the community 
is only a partial reconciliation, a nonuniversal reconciliation, because the dis- 
tinction between people of nature (women, peasants, non-Western people) and 
people of spirit or culture (Protestant, bourgeois, white men) remains unaltered 
in his works. A perspective that sees white male Protestant Europe as the model 
of freedom, progress, universalism, and humanism is at the core of Hegel’s racist 
project. Universality for Hegel is collective egoism, a bad universality, an abstract 
universality, one that is devoid of the richness containing the many moments 
moving it toward its completion. The contradiction between the belief in uni- 
versalism and the acceptance as truth of such antiuniversalisms as racism and 
sexism is built into the structure of Hegel’s social philosophy and is a reflection in 
Hegel’s thought of the structural contradictions of the modern world-system. As 
one of the most intelligent critics of this system put it, “The modern world-system 
has made as a central, basic feature of its structure the simultaneous existence, 
propagation, and practice of both universalism and anti-universalism. This anti- 
nomic duo is as fundamental to the system as is the core-peripheral axial division 
of labor” (Wallerstein 2005, 41). Immanuel Wallerstein refers to racism and sex- 
ism as examples of such anti-universalism (2005, 39-41). 

The universalism of Hegel’s philosophy of world history is thus absolutely 
restricted and constrained. Unlike a true universalism, it does not embrace the 
particularities of all humanity. To use his own words, it fails to take “its other 
within its embrace” (1991, 603). It instead “does violence” to the majority of the 
world’s peoples. Indeed, it justifies violence against them, including the violence 
of exclusion from history and, in the case of Africans, from humanity proper. 


Hegel’s universalism is a universalism of a few chosen people. His is a paradigm 
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of essentialized difference between the West and the rest—a difference that 
undermines the realization of real, concrete, genuine universalism.* 

Hegel’s thought remains frozen as contempt and arrogance in an oppositional 
relation to African humanity in particular and to the Third World in general. It 
sets up a priori, mutually exclusive, racially constituted categories of absolute dif- 
ference in geopolitical or spatial zones. He steadfastly continues to carry this view 
even though the differences don’t hold up. In this philosophy of absolute difference, 
Africa becomes the extreme manifestation of his non-Western other. As Achille 
Mbembe puts it, Africa constitutes the foundation of “the West’s desperate desire 
to assert its difference from the rest of the world.” Indeed, it “is in relation to Africa 
that the notion of “absolute otherness” has been taken farthest” (2001, 2). With 
respect to Africa, Hegel’s virulent racism stands naked. Next to Native Americans, 
whose annihilation he justifies, Africans occupy the lowest rung of the Hegelian 
ladder. Through these two groups, Hegel expresses his scorn for non-Western 
humanity. The only conclusion we can come to is that, overall, Hegel’s philosophy 


fails to be a philosophy of genuine humanism or of concrete universalism. 
Europe’s Transition to Modernity 


European modernity, which Hegel’s paradigm articulated so well, arose out of 
the struggle against feudal absolutism. It celebrated its victory over feudalism 
as the victory of freedom and progress. Yet as it was creating a society free of 
feudal absolutism in Europe, it created an absolutism much more entrenched 
and larger in scope than anything seen in the annals of human history: colonial 
and semicolonial domination of the Three Continents. In other words, European 
modernity was an exercise in antiabsolutist absolutism. Racism is the ideological 
expression of such absolutism. Europe’s freedom was unfree freedom. 

Europe liberated itself from the tyranny of the divine right of kings in feudal 
society and landed in the secular rights of the kingdom of capital. Unlike the first 


tyranny, which was confined to Europe’s borders and hence was independent, 


4. Joseph McCarney absolves Hegel of the charge of racism and makes a baseless claim: 
“Indeed, a firmer theoretical basis for the fundamental equality of human beings that Hegelian 


spirit provides can scarcely be conceived” (2000, 145). 
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Europe’s second tyranny was a dependent tyranny. In the tyranny of the secu- 
lar rights of the kingdom of capital, Europe lost its independence. It began to 
tap into resources not its own. At the very moment when Europe declared itself 
“free at last” of feudal tyranny, it ironically moved into a world that it rendered 
unfree. As it transcended its parochial feudal despotism at home, it created uni- 
versal despotism over non-Europe. The territorial and discursive boundaries of 
European despotism made a quantum leap from a small corner at the end of the 
Eurasian landmass to all points of the globe by the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Earth became the stage where the European powers acted out their colonial 
drama in the name of Christianity, commerce, and civilization. 

European modernity is dependent modernity; as such, it is unfree. As Hegel 
has it, “If I am dependent, I am beholden to something other than myself, and can- 
not exist without this external point of reference. If, however, I am self-sufficient, 
I am also free” (1998, 48). Europe was free in the “Dark Ages,” when it had no 
one but itself to depend on. Then it used its own resources. In its isolation, it fell 
back upon itself, by itself, and for itself. The time of Roman looting was no more. 
Beginning with Columbus, however, Europe lost its self-reliance as it built its 
power on the back of the Third World. In its obsession with materialism, taking 
the form of the “immense collection of commodities” (Marx 1977, 125), modern 
Europe lost its spirit and became like matter. “Matter has its substance outside 
itself; spirit, on the other hand, is self-sufficient being, which is the same as free- 
dom” (1998, 48). By losing its spirit, by becoming like matter, by depending on 
others and not itself, Europe lost its center, Europe lost its freedom. 


Defending the Laager of Eurocentrism 


On the turnpike of Western modernity stands the patrolman of racial profiling, 
Herr Hegel. He is ever on the lookout for those driving under the influence of 
nature: those not belonging to the highway of history, of progress, of develop- 
ment. He pulls over to the side those who fit the racial profile and investigates if 
they have the proper documentation to be on the highway. Here is an Oriental 
whose driving is erratic and clumsy, going slow in a high-speed zone: danger- 
ous for traffic. There is another who should never have been on the highway to 
begin with, a Negro who has the nerve to drive alongside the ever-on-the-move 
Westerner. Hegel supervises the highway of modernity, defining who should 
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drive, at what speed, and who should stay at home preparing food and perform- 
ing “domestic” tasks. On Hegel’s watch, only Protestant, bourgeois, urban, white 
men are allowed to use the autobahn of modernity. All the others, including 
white Protestant women, are told to stay clear, or else they will be charged with 
driving under the influence of mimicry. 

Hegel’s corpus is Western modernity’s canon. It is the canon of the suprem- 
acy of the Greco-Germanic Geist. His paradigm articulates, justifies, system- 
atizes, and rationalizes the project of Eurocentric modernity. Hegel’s canon and 
Napoleon’s cannon worked together in the making of Western modernity. The 
encounter with Hegel thus entails coming to terms with the trials and tribula- 
tions of modernity, including negative modernity. 

Hegel’s paradigm arose with the dawn of Western unbridled racism as 
reflected in Europe’s global dominance. It was only in the aftermath of the Shoah 
and the end of European colonial rule in the Third World that outright racism 
gained ill repute. Even then, we had the nightmare of apartheid and Britain’s 
gulag in Kenya. In the context of the Cold War, virulent colonial racism was 
replaced by modernization theory. What was “primitive” was then labeled “tradi- 
tional”; what was “stagnant” was deemed “developing.” Pursuing this view, Sam- 
uel Huntington, Talcott Parsons, Daniel Lerner, and Walt W. Rostow advised 
Third World societies that if they want to achieve progress and modernity, they 
have no other option but to overcome their “traditional” way of life and follow 
the path already traversed by the West. Outright racism eventually gave way, but 
only to a paternalistic and lukewarm respect of “other” cultures. In Jim Blaut’s 
(1993) terminology, classical diffusionism gave way to modern diffusionism. 
Eurocentrism continues in other ways, by other means. The colonial discourse 
of the “civilizing mission,” the Cold War discourse of modernization theory, and 
the post-Cold War globalization all stem from an essentially Eurocentric knowl- 
edge structure whose central idea is that the West leads, the “rest” follows. Hegel 
is thus still alive, just old and tired.° 

It was when slavery was attacked the most that the proslavery lobby circled 
its wagons. Inside its laager, this lobby declared war on all those who opposed the 


5. Georg Iggers wrote, “The idea of progress in its Enlightenment form represented the first 


theory of modernization” (1982, 65). 
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“peculiar institution.” Likewise, it is when Eurocentrism is being attacked from 
all sides—by women, minorities, the Third World, and others—that it circles its 
own wagons. Camped inside Hegel’s laager, contemporary Eurocentrism defends 
Hegel’s ladder. It defends the uniqueness-in-superiority of the “West” against all 
contemporary forces of global “barbarism” stemming from the “semimodern- 
ized” Third World. 

As the critique of Eurocentrism has been gathering strength in the past few 
decades, the wagon circling has grown tighter to defend it. Isaiah Berlin, in his 
book The Crooked Timber of Humanity, writes: “The west has, by and large, sat- 
isfied that hunger for recognition, the desire for the Anerkennung which Hegel 
analysed very memorably” (1990, 261). “By and large” is a good caution. Because 
we need to situate the “West” within the global context of which it is the hege- 
monic center, Berlin’s “by and large” becomes still smaller. 

Unlike Berlin’s caution, Ira Katznelson’s Liberalism’s Crooked Circle reaf- 
firms the Hegelian Eurocentric paradigm. Katznelson asks, “But what of the 
question of Europe and Eurocentrism?” (1996, 179). He singles out for critique 
Frantz Fanon’s conclusion in The Wretched of the Earth: “Let us decide not to imi- 
tate Europe; let us combine our muscles and our brains in a new direction . . . let 
us not pay tribute to Europe by creating states, institutions, and societies which 
draw their inspiration from her” (quoted in Katznelson 1996, 180). Katznelson 
comments on this statement: “The problem with this sentiment is its utopianism 
and misapprehension. Nowhere did, or could, the anticolonial project divorce 
itself entirely from Europe, its ideas, and forms (where it has tried, as in Cam- 
bodia, only catastrophe has followed)” (1996, 180). In its own turn, there are two 
problems with Katznelson’s comment. First, the idea of not imitating Europe 
is not original to Fanon. It was Hegel who in his Philosophy of History advised 
America not to follow the path of Europe. And second, the claim that any attempt 
not to imitate Europe leads to catastrophe is sheer nonsense, as is the example of 
Cambodia. I assume Katznelson is referring to the Khmer Rouge and Pol Pot’s 
“killing fields.” The Khmer Rouge were not following some form of atavistic, 
primordial, tribal bloodletting that was motivated by anti-European sentiment; 
instead, they were following an extreme version of Marxism—a European ideol- 
ogy. Khmer civilization is known for its peaceful, magnificent achievements. It 
was an imported European ideology, coupled with the barbaric bombing of Cam- 
bodia by the Nixon administration, that created the Khmer Rouge. 
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Such facts do not deter Katznelson from making further statements that are 
commonplace in the European colonial paradigm. He states that decolonization 
in the Third World was informed by Europe because “the nationalist leadership 
was drawn virtually everywhere from a tiny proto-elite with educational access 
to the colonizer’s world” (1996, 180-81). Per Katznelson, colonialism does not 
merely oppress the “natives”; it also teaches them how to fight for their free- 
dom. It is as if the “natives” could not fight for their freedom without first being 
oppressed by their colonizers. These same colonizers teach them about freedom 
even as they oppress them! In the 1920s, Frederick Lugard, the British colonial 
governor of northern Nigeria, wrote in his Dual Mandate in British Tropical 
Africa: “Tf there is unrest and a desire for independence, as in India and Egypt, it 
is because we have taught the people the value of liberty and freedom, which for 
centuries these people had not known. Their very discontent is a measure of their 
progress” (1922, 618). Katznelson is apparently unaware of the multitudes of anti- 
colonial struggles in the Third World that did not draw their inspiration from the 
colonizer, but rather from their “traditional” cultural roots. I can give three such 
examples. (1) All the nine wars the Xhosa fought against European colonialism 
in South Africa were led by Xhosa “traditional” leaders. Even more interesting 
is that these Xhosa leaders deconstructed the European discourse of the time 
(see Price 2008). (2) The greatest military victory against European colonialism 
in the whole of the Third World during the nineteenth century was the Ethio- 
pian victory over the Italians at the battle of Adwa fought on March 1, 1896. The 
entire Ethiopian army at the battle, including its leaders, came from Ethiopia’s 
own “traditional” military establishment (Berkeley 1969). And (3) the leadership 
as well as the army of the Somali war of resistance led by Mohammed ‘Abdulle 
Hassan, whom the British call “Mad Mullah,” in the early twentieth century was 
exclusively “traditional” (Abdi 1993). 

As Katznelson sees it, the peoples of the Third World could choose from the 
many Europes the one that fits them best: 


The key questions confronting us in grasping and managing differences concern 
not whether but which Europe to favor: Europa Christiana, colonial Europe, 
liberal Europe, Nazi Europe, nationalist Europe, integrated Europe? That of 
the Herder who could describe other cultures without ethnocentricity or of the 


Herder who rejected the unity of the human race? The Europe of extraordinary 
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cruelty or the Europe with “the capacity to step outside its exclusivity, to ques- 
tion itself, to see itself through the eyes of others”? Fanon, not atypically, utterly 
renounced the West; “When the native hears a speech about Western culture, 
he pulls out his knife—or at least makes sure it is within reach.” But in so doing, 
his Afrocentricity mocked the worst aspects of Eurocentricity: its exclusiveness, 
essentialism, racism, and search for acommon and singular civilizational core. 
(1996, 184-85) 


According to Katznelson, the peoples of the Third World have nothing posi- 
tive to contribute to the elaboration of universal civilization. Their lot instead is 
merely to pick and choose from among the different Europes, bad and good, the 
one that fits most their view of history. In this “perspective,” Europe becomes a 
huge shopping mall where everything is found: the good, the bad, and the ugly. It 
is both the cause of humanity’s horrors and the source of its salvation. If Europe 
committed the sin of colonialism and racism, it also has the cure for these mala- 
dies. This is what Katznelson tells us, propounding a view that has been gaining 
currency in the post-Cold War Western world. 

With the rise of religious fundamentalist challenges to the West, Eurocen- 
trism seems the logical line of defense for asserting the superiority of Western 
civilization over the rise of “barbarism” from the non-Western world (see Malik 
1996). Katznelson’s view of Europe is similar to a view expressed sixteen decades 
earlier. In 1841, Moses Hess, one of the so-called Young Hegelians, wrote in The 


European Triarchy: 


Europe is a holy of holies. Do not desecrate it with profane comparisons with 
North America! Do not burden it with sneaking glances at Russia! Europe is a 
country like no other on earth. Like Christ, its model, it has offered itself up for 
man. The chalice of sorrow was given to it in full measure. It is still pale, blood 
still drips from its wounds, but in three days it will celebrate its own resur- 
rection. Twice already has the sun risen again after Europe’s crucifixion: the 
German reformation and the French revolution were the first two days of resur- 
rection. One more day like these two and the Kingdom of God will be fulfilled 
on earth. It is a part of the world that has been chosen, that stands under God’s 
especial protection. Till the end of days not one of its limbs will be broken, no 
hair ruffled. What the holy Jewish state was to the ancient world, what the Holy 


Roman Empire was to the middle ages, will Roman-Germanic Europe be to the 
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future: the apple of God’s eye, the centre from which the destiny of the world 
will be determined. (quoted in Gascoigne 1985, 131-32) 


Whereas Moses Hess wrote about Europe’s salvation of “man,” Fanon wrote 
in The Wretched of the Earth: “This Europe, which never stopped proclaiming its 
sole concern was man, we now know the price of suffering humanity has paid for 
every one of its spiritual victories.” As if he had Hegel in mind, he added: “The 
West saw itself on a spiritual adventure. It is in the name of the Spirit, meaning 
the spirit of Europe, that Europe justified its crimes and legitimized the slavery 
in which it held four fifths of humanity” (2004, 236, 237). 

In calling Fanon “Afrocentric,” a man who “utterly renounced the West,” 
Katznelson shows his unwillingness to read Fanon in good faith. Fanon did not 
“utterly renounce” the West. He criticized it, as he had good reason to do. He sim- 
ply objected to a colonialism that “turns its attention to the past of the colonized 
people and distorts it, disfigures it, and destroys it.” It was colonialism’s “effort 
to demean history prior to colonization” that enraged Fanon, that made him 
oppose colonialism. To accuse Fanon of exclusivism, essentialism, and racism 
shows Katznelson’s unfounded bias against Fanon. Fanon was a staunch critic of 
all essentialisms, including Négritude. He saw the African nationalist celebra- 
tions of the greatness that was Egypt, Ghana, Mali, Songhay, and so forth as not 
having much effect in improving the lives of the peoples of these nations. His 
rage against the West was a rage he felt against the colonial war of extermination 
in Algeria by a nation proud of being the land of “liberty, equality, and frater- 
nity.” He was against the spurious universalism of Western modernity, including 
that of France. He was not anti-European; he was anticolonial. Any person not 
blinded by Eurocentric arrogance cannot fail to see the difference between the 
two. Fanon’s last sentence in The Wretched of the Earth reads: “For Europe, for 
ourselves and for humanity, comrades, we must make a new start, develop a new 
way of thinking, and endeavor to create a new man” (2004, 149, 148, 239).° What 
seems to infuriate Katznelson is not that Fanon was against the West—he should 
know that Fanon was not—but that Fanon dared to raise the question of finding 


a new path for humanity, one different from that traversed by Europe. 


6. For the most complete account of Fanon the man and his work, see Macey 2000. 
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Interestingly, Katznelson stays clear of picking a fight with the big fish, one 
of the most important French philosophers of the twentieth century, Jean-Paul 
Sartre. Sartre sided with the “wretched of the earth.” He exposed and condemned 
the hypocrisy of the French Communist Party for its ambivalent stand toward 
the Algerian War of Independence. He was without a doubt the most important 
Western philosopher in the twentieth century to take sides with the colonized 
peoples of the Third World. He devoted a book to condemning anti-Semitism, 
Anti-Semite and the Jew (1948), and he wrote prefaces to Fanon’s Wretched of 
the Earth and Albert Memmi’s Colonizer and Colonized (1991, originally pub- 
lished in 1957). Sartre’s condemnation of colonialism was as harsh as Fanon’s, if 
not harsher. Katznelson does not discuss Sartre’s preface to the Wretched of the 
Earth, though. Perhaps he would have found it difficult to call Sartre someone 
who “utterly renounced the West.” Sartre is too big a fish to catch in the Eurocen- 
tric lake. Katznelson thus picks on the “smaller” fish, someone from Martinique 
who ungratefully doesn’t take the bate of civilization and modernity. 

Let us say Katznelson found Fanon to be too radical. Well, in that case let 
us look instead at what a devout Francophile, the poet-philosopher-statesman 
Léopold Sédar Senghor, has to say on the subject of Europe-driven progress. 
Comparing the Western proletariat with the colonized peoples of Africa, Seng- 
hor writes in On African Socialism: “In fact, the European proletarians are held 
in dependent status as individuals grouped in a class, not as a race or a people. 
As for us, we have been colonized, to be sure, as underdeveloped, defenseless 
individuals, but also as Negroes or Arab-Berbers—in other words, as people of a 
different race and different culture. This was the basic argument of the colonizer. 
We were ‘primitive’ and ugly to boot; it is necessary to expose us to progress, to 
‘the light of civilization.’ Naturally, progress and civilization could only be Euro- 
pean.” Thus, even the less radical Senghor calls colonialism “total alienation” of 
the colonized: “There can be no freedom in the total alienation that results from 
colonialism; there can be no freedom if one’s original being is stifled; there can 
be no independence in dependence. That is what justified the struggle against 
colonialism” (1964, 68). 

Addressing the question of Eurocentrism, Senghor writes: “The Europeans 
claimed to be the only ones who had envisaged culture in its universal dimen- 
sions. From there it was only a step, which had already been taken years earlier, 


to maintain that European civilization was identified with the Civilization of 
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the Universal and thus should be adopted as the Universal Civilization. We had 
little difficulty in demonstrating that each ‘exotic civilization’ had also thought in 
terms of universality, that Europe’s only merit in this regard had been to diffuse 
her civilization throughout the world, thanks to her conquest and techniques” 
(1964, 68). 

To overcome the stifling impact of Eurocentric spurious universalism, Sen- 
ghor calls for the creation of the “Civilization of the Universal,” one that would 
be a “symbiosis of the most fecundating elements of all civilizations.” He defines 
symbiosis as a “cultural blending which, like all blending or grafting, produces a 
more succulent fruit” (1964, 83, 50). He objects to what he calls “non-assimilating 
assimilation”—that is, colonial Eurocentrism. 

For Senghor, the African has his share to contribute to the elaboration of the 
civilization of the universal. “The Negro African is not finished before he even 
gets started. Let him speak; above all, let him act. Let him bring, like a leaven, 
his message to the world in order to help build the Civilization of the Universal” 
(1964, 65). 

I complement Senghor’s call for the need to “build the Civilization of the 
Universal.” For we Africans to do our share in the elaboration of such civiliza- 
tion, we need to tackle head on that most formidable proponent of Eurocentrism, 
the nemesis of Africa and Third World humanity at large, Georg Wilhelm Fried- 
rich Hegel. 

One of the most recent attempts to defend Hegel comes from the pen of Philip 
Kain. In his work Hegel and the Other: A Study of the Phenomenology of Spirit 
(2005), Kain engages in a painstaking effort to rationalize the Hegelian discourse. 
He does so not by defending Hegel in toto, but by dissecting him into two people: 
the Hegel that needs to be rejected and the Hegel that is to be kept. The Hegel to be 
rejected supposedly does not affect the solidity of the Hegel to be kept. 

Unlike many a Hegel scholar, Kain admits Hegel was a racist: “We must be 
clear, then, that Hegel endorses views that are ethnocentric and racist—some of 
them even horrific. We must object to these views and reject them” (2005, 252). 
Well and good. But this is only half the story. Even after making such a statement, 


Kain makes a most astonishing claim: 


Hegel’s ranking of cultures, his ethnocentrism, and his racism, I think, do not 


cut that deeply. We can reject them, disown them, and still find that, most of 
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the rest of Hegel’s thought will remain largely unaffected. After all, his ranking 
of cultures as well as his explicit ethnocentrism and racism are found predomi- 
nantly in later texts like the Philosophy of Mind and the Philosophy of History, 
not in earlier texts like the Phenomenology. Moreover, if we reject and drop 
Hegel’s ethnocentrism, he will not fall into the abyss of vulgar cultural relativ- 
ism, as Rorty would. What we would be left with for Hegel, I will try to show, 
would be a healthy, insightful, and serious cultural relativism capable of posi- 


tively affirming the value of difference. (2005, 254) 


Kain is telling us that even though Hegel is racist, his work is not all racism. We 
should throw out the bad, the racism, and keep the good in Hegel. There is more 
good to be had in Hegel than bad. 

Kain argues that “Hegel’s racism does not cut as deeply as other forms of rac- 
ism” because “Hegel is not a scientific racist. He is a racist. He believes that races 
have different characters that rank them higher or lower in the historical scheme 
of things, but at the same time, we must see that he explicitly rejects a scientific 
justification for any of this” (2005, 254). But who cares what justification one 
comes up with in rationalizing racism? I have shown in this work the kind of rac- 
ist Hegel was. He was not a biological racist, but a geocultural racist. Why would 
Kain make such a big deal out of this distinction? 

What does it mean to say Hegel’s racism “does not cut deep”? Is Kain saying 
it is skin deep? How much deeper can one cut in racism than justifying all the 
three pillars of negative modernity, as Hegel does? To say Hegel’s racism does not 
cut deep may be worse than denying that Hegel is a racist. It seems to imply that 
Hegel’s racism is not racist enough, that there are other kinds of racism that are 
worse than Hegel’s. The Nazis may be worse than the KKK. The point is that both 
are racist. That is what counts. 

Kain tells us that Hegel’s writings “clearly reject a scientific, natural, or theo- 
retical fixing of races or peoples as inferior or superior.” Hegel instead shows us 
“that all are capable of education, development, culture, freedom, and equality. In 
this sense, Hegel is not racist. On the other hand, Hegel definitely does not think 
that all races have actually developed to the same level as others, and because of 
this he ends ranking them in an ethnocentric and racist way” (2005, 255). 

But wait—Kain is not yet done with defending Hegel. He also says: “While 
it is certainly true that Hegel ranks peoples, races, and cultures, nevertheless, it 
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is important to see that he also includes them. . . . It is true that Hegel thinks that 
northern Europeans are the ones who have taken this to its highest point” (2005, 
256). How else could Hegel have ranked people hierarchically than by including 
them in the hierarchy? Ranking needs not only a ladder, but also rungs. Hegel’s 
social ladder is an inclusive hierarchy. How are whites to be considered superior 
to blacks if blacks are not included in the ranking of races? 

A typical example of the Hegelian inclusive hierarchy of races comes from the 
Afrikaner General J. B. M Hertzog of South Africa, who had this to say regarding 
the inclusive ranking of people: “As against the European the native stands as an 
eight-year-old against a man of mature experience—a child in religion, a child 
in moral conviction; without art and without science; with the most primitive 
needs and the most elementary knowledge of to meet these needs.” Hertzog goes 
on to say, “When he [the ‘native’] achieves his majority in development and civi- 
lization, and stands on an equal level with the white man, his adulthood will be 
acknowledged. Then the time will have come to take his claim to political rights 
into consideration, and further, to establish the relationship which he will have 
with the European” (quoted in Moodie 1980, 261). Here is Hegel in South Africa. 
The problem with Hertzog’s perspective is that within colonialism the time for 
equality between Africans and Europeans was never meant to come. The African 
was to remain a perpetual minor, an eternal “kaffir.” 

Kain says, “I think we have to say that Hegel is a multiculturalist. . . . Despite 
the fact that he ranks cultures, I think we have to say that Hegel values and at 
least to some extent even respects their differences. He certainly wants to tolerate 
these differences” (2005, 258). I concur that Hegel was a multiculturalist, but I 
would add that he was a multiculturalist of a different kind: a hierarchical-totali- 
tarian multiculturalist. After all, there can be no racism that is not multicultural, 
multiracial. It not only asserts racial-cultural differences among human beings 
but puts one above the other. It sees the different peoples linked with each other 
in a chain of hierarchical complementarity. There would be no racism and cul- 
tural chauvinism without multiculturalism and multiracism. Racism is consti- 
tuted by hierarchical complementary totality. Therein lies its “multiculturalism.” 

Thus, to say that Hegel was a multiculturalist does not tell us much. The point 
is to show that he was a racist multiculturalist, one who established essential dif- 
ference between the West and the rest as fundamental to his social philosophy. 
No amount of sophisticated sophistry can hide this truth. Kain’s Hegel turns 
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out to be Cain who murdered his brother Abel and retorted: “Am I my brother’s 


keeper?” Hegel’s philosophy justifies fratricide. It is antihuman. 
Sense-Certainty 


A discussion of Hegel’s critique of the stage of consciousness he calls “sense- 
certainty” is apropos here. Hegel uses this category exclusively to define African 
humanity. And it is this category that I aim to use to deconstruct Eurocentrism 
and racism, including Hegel’s. 

Hegel sees the consciousness he calls “sense-certainty” as the most abstract 
and lowest stage of knowledge. In the Phenomenology, he writes, “The knowl- 
edge or knowing which is at the start or is immediately our object cannot be 
anything but immediate knowledge itself, knowledge of the immediate or what 
simply is.” This immediate knowing is sense-certainty. Sense-certainty “appears 
as the richest kind of knowledge, indeed a knowledge of infinite wealth for which 
no bounds can be found, either when we reach out into space and time in which it 
is dispersed, or when we take a bit of this wealth, and by division enter into it.” It 
also “appears to be the truest knowledge; for it has not yet omitted anything from 
the object, but has the object before it in its entirety. But, in the event, this very 
certainty proves to be the most abstract and poorest truth. All that it says about 
what it knows is just that it is; and its truth contains nothing but the sheer being 
of the thing” (1977b, 58). 

The poverty of knowledge limited to sense-certainty, the “immediacy of my 
seeing, hearing, and so on,” is such that “I, this ‘I, see the tree and assert that 
‘Here’ is a tree; but another T sees the house and maintains that ‘Here is not 
a tree but a house instead. Both truths have the same authentication, viz., the 
immediacy of seeing, and the certainty and assurance that both have about their 
knowing; but the one truth vanishes in the other” (1977b, 61). 

Despite its appearance as the richest and truest knowledge, sense-certainty 
actually cannot even utter what it wants to say, for every time it attempts to do 
that, it is negated by what it did not mean to say. Consciousness cannot express 
itself other than through the universality of language. “It is as a universal too that 
we utter what the sensuous [content] is. What we say is: “This, i.e. the universal 
This; or, ‘it is, i.e. Being in general. Of course, we do not envisage the universal 


This or Being in general, but we utter the universal; in other words, we do not 
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strictly say what in this sense-certainty we mean to say.” Hegel adds: “But lan- 
guage, as we see, is the more truthful; in it, we ourselves directly refute what we 
mean to say, and since the universal is the true [content] of sense-certainty and 
language expresses this true [content] alone, it is just not possible for us to ever 
say, or express in words, a sensuous being that we mean” (1977b, 60). 

What Hegel is saying is that sense-certainty cannot be articulated because 
language turns into the universal what it meant to utter as a specific, particular 
object out there in reality. This frustration of sense-certainty’s wish to be “con- 
crete” in its own way, by pointing to a particular object, is actually an abstract, 
poor mode of consciousness. As the truth of immediate consciousness, sense- 
certainty vanishes into its opposite; what remains unchanged is the universal. 
“Thus it is only sense-certainty as a whole which stands firm within itself as 
immediacy and by so doing excludes from itself all the opposition which has hith- 
erto obtained” (1977, 62). 

In Aesthetics, Hegel critiques knowledge limited to sense-certainty. He asks 
“in what way the sensuous is there for man.” He responds, “The poorest mode 
of apprehension, the least adequate to spirit, is purely sensuous apprehension. It 
consists, in the first place, of merely looking on, hearing, feeling, etc., just in hours 
of spiritual fatigue (indeed for many people at any time) it may be an amusement 
to wander about without thinking, just to listen here and look round there, and 


» 


so on.” In contrast to “sensuous apprehension,” “Spirit does not stop at the mere 
apprehension of the external world by sight and hearing; it makes it into an object 
for its inner being which then is itself driven, once again in the form of sensuous- 
ness, to realize itself in things, and relates itself to them as desire” (1998-99, 1:36). 

In the Philosophy of Subjective Spirit, Hegel makes a distinction between two 
kinds of sensation, exterior and interior. The former emanates from the “external 
world,” the latter from “the inwardness of the soul.” He splits the five “exterior” 
senses into three categories. The first constitutes the “senses of physical ideality,” 
seeing and hearing; the second the “senses of real differentiation,” smell and taste; 
and the third the “sense of terrestrial totality,” feeling (1979a, 2:165, 167). 

Hegel calls sight “the sense of light.” The sense of sight is one of color, like 
darkness itself. Sight may be said to be “the noblest of the senses.” Yet it is “a 
very imperfect sense, because by means of it the body always presents itself to us 
merely in accordance with the two dimensions of breadth and height, that is, as 


a surface, and not as the spatial totality of a body.” Hearing is “the sense of the 
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pure inwardness of corporeality.” It “relates to tone, or physicalized time” (1979a, 
2:169, 171). 

Coming to the second class of sensations, smell and taste, Hegel says that 
whereas smell is “abstract,” taste “involves immediate contact with the general 
object” (1979a, 2:173). 

The third class of sensation is made up of just feeling or touch. Of this sen- 
sation, Hegel writes: “Feeling is the most concrete of all the senses. . . . Strictly 
speaking, therefore, it is only for touch that there is a self-subsistent other, an 
individual being-for-self confronting the corresponding being-for-self of the sen- 
tient individual” (1979a, 2:173). 

Hegel’s critique of sense-certainty as well as his reflections on the various 
sensations, especially the distinction between exterior and interior sensations, 
provide us with invaluable help in the deconstruction of the racist worldview, 
including his own. Because Eurocentrism is a form of racism, a critique of Euro- 
centrism is a critique of racism. Let us now turn to a critique of racism as a form 


of knowledge privileging consciousness based predominantly on sense-certainty. 


Racism as Sensual Rationalism 


At the level of ideology and cultural practice, racism entails consciousness frozen 
at the level of sense-certainty. I call this consciousness sensual rationalism. Sen- 
sual rationalism entails the racial socialization of the senses. At the level of politi- 
cal economy, racism entails the unequal distribution of life’s amenities based on 
a global racial division. It forms part of the structural constitution of the modern 
world-system.” 

Sensual rationalism constitutes the phenomenology of racism. Although the 
essence of racism lies in the political economy of the capitalist world-system, 


sensual rationalism provides its appearance, its manifestation. It is in the realm 


7. For an excellent overview of race and color in classical Western and Islamic history, see St. 
Claire Drake’s two-volume work Black Folk Here and There (1987, 1990). This work is unfortunately 
much neglected, as has been the case with many outstanding works by black scholars. For the his- 
tory of race and color in the context of the history of the United States, see Winthrop Jordan’s classic 


book White over Black (1969). See also Goldenberg 2005. 
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of the senses that racism becomes apparent in the public, cultural domain. Such 
appearance hides the truth of racism’s political economy. 

The sensual rationalism of racism stems from the poverty of sense-cer- 
tainty. One who is not black looks at a “Negro” and reacts with disgust and 
repulsion. The sensory organs of racist eyes see the “Negro.” “Colour is what is 
seen” because “sight is the sense of light” (Hegel 1979a, 2:169). In the example 
before us here, the color in question is the color of race, the color of a Negro. 
Picking the signal from the exterior sense of sight, the nervous system sends a 
message to the brain that the “other” is here; the brain reacts by ordering the 
muscles of affection to lock and the muscles of hate and repulsion to release 
their smart weapons of rejection: avoidance in order to preempt the possibility 
of rubbing shoulders with the repulsive other and other such acts. The most 
feared sensation the racist reaction intends to avoid is the sense of touch. A 
whole global civilization has been built on this fear of touch. Jim Crow America, 
apartheid South Africa, the colonial Third World, and so on made it a crime for 
different races to touch one another, to rub shoulders with each other. Spatial 
segregation was found to be necessary. 

The “exterior” sense organ of sight creates the “internal” sensation of dis- 
traction and disaffection at the sight of the Negro. As Hegel has it, “It is, however, 
more on account of its relation to spiritual inwardness than through this peculiar 
measure of sensitivity, that exterior sensation becomes something which is pecu- 
liarly anthropological” (1979a, 2:177). Racism is a philosophical anthropology; 
it is a social construct. The exterior sensation of the sight of the Negro creates a 
racist reaction only in a social context, only in the domain of “spirit,” not in the 
domain of nature. It is the socially conditioned interior sensation that makes 
racism possible. Racist eyes are socialized in sensual rationalism. In the making 
of the modern world-system, the racist eye is a sociohistorical eye socialized in 
the art of rejection of the “inferior” other. In racism, what Hegel calls the “eye of 
reason” (1998, 30) becomes the eye of the senses. It is this “eye of the senses” that 
is socialized as sensual rationalism. 

The social-cultural conditioning of racist eyes expresses itself in racial pro- 
filing, among other ways. Racial profiling is based on the most “primitive” mark 
of identification: skin color—that is, nature! Is this the revenge of nature upon 
spirit? To put it in Hegelian language, racism is sensual rationalism based on the 


debasement of spirit by nature. 
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Racism is modernity’s systemic disease. It is dis-ease with the racial other. 
Racism is the division, bifurcation, diremption, and alienation of humanity from 
itself. It is the fixation of social relations at the oppositional level. Racism is not 
only division; it is also de-vision—that is, lack of vision that the other is the same. 
Racism abhors the recognition that identity is not different from difference; iden- 
tity is difference; and difference is not different from identity, it is identity. That 
is, white is black, and black is white because they all are of the same essence, 
humanity. This humanistic cosmopolitanism is at the heart of the teachings of 
Jesus, which Hegel, alongside the many gurus of the racist paradigm, turned into 
a mockery. 

Racism is modernity’s caste system. It is irrational rationalism. It is scientific, 
high-tech barbarism. Racism resides in the despotism of sense perception. And 
what is the caste system according to Hegel himself? In the Philosophy of History, 
Hegel calls the Indian caste system “that iron bondage of distinctions derived 
from nature” (1956, 62). What a beautiful description. All we need to do is extend 
this powerful condemnation of the caste system of old to modernity’s caste sys- 
tem, racism. If we do that, we cannot avoid placing Hegel right at the center of our 
rage against racism, for he provides arguments for its justification. 

Sensual rationalism lies in the immediate perception or impression provided 
by the sense organs, beginning with sight. Sight constitutes the vanguard in the 
army of racism. Sight provides the first insight of racism’s hindsight. It is the 
domain of what Hegel calls in the Phenomenology “the over-hasty judgement 
formed at first sight” (1977b, 192). This “over-hasty judgement formed at first 
sight” provides the foreword of sensual rationalism, leading toward the other 
senses. The sense of sight is what Sartre (and, following him, Fanon) calls the 
gaze. Sight provides the avant-garde reaction of optical repulsiveness: the sight of 
the “nigger” impels shivers of rejection and fear. 

The sense of smell “creates” a sense of the “foul-smelling stinking nigger,” 
the “dirty” Third World quarters of the segregated colonial landscape. The sense 
of hearing translates the languages of the inferior races into mumbo-jumbo dis- 
tinct from language. The sense of taste brings one closer to the distasteful object. 

The sense of touch in the dialectic of racism is negative: physical avoidance 
of close contact between the races. But it does not end there. Racism entails the 
feeling of race, that race be felt or touched. After all, enslaved Africans were 
felt (touched) before they were bought. In the lived experiences of historical 
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capitalism, the feeling or touching of race takes the form, among others, of sexual 
violence against women of the oppressed race. In the race/rape touch, the rapist 
feels the body of the despised race by an act of physical and moral violation that 
goes against the teaching of his own “absolute” religion. 

Racism is attractive repulsion. Repulsion is attraction; it is attractive repul- 
sion or repulsive attraction. As Hegel put it nicely in the Science of Logic, “Repul- 
sion is, although negative, still essentially relation; the mutual repulsion and 
flight is not a liberation from what is repelled and fled from, the one as excluding 
still remains related to what it excludes.” Yet “this moment of relation is attrac- 
tion and thus is in repulsion itself; it is the negating of that abstract repulsion 
according to which the ones would be only self-related affirmative beings not 
excluding one another.” Attraction is “attraction only through the mediation of 
repulsion, just as repulsion is repulsion through the mediation of attraction” 
(1991, 175). The racist who is repulsed by the sight of the “other” and crosses the 
street to avoid contact is thus fleeing from that which happens to have attracted 
him in the first place. In a racist society, there is no place for repulsion without 
simultaneous attraction of the “other.” The only nonattractive repulsion of the 
“other” would be complete annihilation of the “other.” If that were to be, there 
would be no repulsion because there would be no attraction. If annihilation of 
the other is unattainable in fact, the racist attempts such annihilation in thought: 
he wishes away the “other’s” existence; he refuses to recognize the “other.” But 
that is wishful thinking on his part, and he knows quite well that the “other” is 
out there in real life. The repulsed other lives deep in the consciousness of him 
who repulses. Like Hegel’s lord, racist repulsion is an “existential impasse.” 

Racism is integrated segregation. The foundation of modern racism is not 
segregated segregation, but integrated segregation. At the phenomenal level, rac- 
ism is the segregation of the races. This segregation is based on the separation 
of races. On the substantial level, racism is integrated segregation or segregated 
integration. Segregation and integration are one and the same in their distinct- 
ness. What we have is a mixing of races that involves abuse and injustice. Who, 
after all, is the first transgressor of the laws of segregation but the racist himself? 
When he trespasses into the slave quarters or ventures into the native’s “exotic” 
world to have some “fun,” when he yearns for the smell and embrace of the body 
that he himself categorizes as vile, it is the racist who breaks the taboo of his own 
laws of segregation. If indeed apartheid had truly been segregated segregation as 
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opposed to integrated segregation, it would not have existed. Real, substantial 
segregation would mean complete self-reliance. That would rule out white depen- 
dence on black labor, which is the pillar of apartheid—any apartheid, whether at 
the national or global scale. In the household of the racist is a black woman rais- 
ing white children, cooking food, suckling white babies, being exploited sexually, 
and so forth. Black men and women work in white-owned fields, mines, railways, 
and other places so that white people can enjoy the fruits of that labor. In New 
World slavery, enslaved black women even served as wet nurses for white babies 
(Conrad 1997, part 3). 

Let us now enter the world revealed by Ralph Ellison in The Invisible Man 
(1995). We need to ponder this invisibility and its place in the structure of rac- 
ist mode of cultural production. What is the “invisible man,” and what makes 
him invisible? Is the invisible person invisible, or is it rather that she is made to 
appear so? I argue that the invisible person is so visible that racism attempts the 
impossible, to make her invisible. It is the visibility of the person of color that 
creates the need to make her invisible in the first place. What we have is visible 
invisibility. The invisibility, however, never succeeds in its endeavor of making 
the visible invisible. Nevertheless, racism has to continue its labor of the extended 
reproduction of the social relations of invisibilization, this necessary mode of its 
cultural production. When a white person, supposedly following the religion of 
the Cross, crosses the street at the sight of the wished invisible, the “Negro,” it is 
not the Negro’s invisibility that made him do so, but rather her visibility. Invisibi- 
lization is a nonrealizable wish. Short of complete annihilation of people of color, 
the wish to make invisible always remains so—just a wish, a dream. 

It is time for the arrogant hegemony of Eurocentrism to be transcended by 
the establishment of true universalism—polycentric egalitarian humanism. Such 
humanism entails recognition that recognizes in turn, assimilation that assimi- 
lates in turn, teaching that learns, religion that tolerates, and wealth that shares. 
True universalism spells the death of the spurious universalism that is Euro- 
centrism.* To achieve such universalism, we should gather all that is good and 
decent in the many cultures of the world—including that of the West, of course— 


and stop the clash of barbarisms. 


8. For a critique of European universalism, see Wallerstein 2006. 
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The African Face of Modernity 


Africans entered modernity as enslaved proletarians. This process entailed three 
modes of alienation: alienation of African producers from their product; alien- 
ation of African producers from the means of production; and, last, alienation of 
African producers from the possession of their own bodies. Although the first 
two alienations identify African producers with the Western proletariat, the last 
alienation separates them out: enslavement. The African enslaved proletarians 
lose their very being by becoming a commodity. Unlike the Western proletariat 
whose labor power only is commoditized, the African enslaved proletarian is 
commoditized in whole—in labor power and in their very personhood. They are 
chattel. Then, at the moment they declare themselves to be free of slavery, they 
are put under a new form of dehumanizing domination, colonialism, whose use 
of forced labor comes as close as possible to outright slavery. 

African identity was created in the lower deck of the transatlantic slave ship. 
The Middle Passage was the gate to hell. The Atlantic Ocean became Africa’s 
wailing sea. It is such suffering in depth of the Africans—the mourning of mil- 
lions groaning in the night that is negative modernity, the infinite grief of total 
alienation from home—that brings us to the question of the black struggle for 
recognition in the modern world-system. The black struggle for recognition is 
a struggle for the recognition of the humanity of black people. The question is: 
How is it to be attained? The Black struggle for recognition can be won by forsaking 
it? What I mean by this is not that black people should stop fighting against the 
system that denies our right to live humanly. What I mean rather is that those 
who deny black humanity its right to live decently are not the ones to demand 
recognition from. Those who refuse to recognize me wish my nonexistence. More- 
over, in failing to recognize me, they fail to recognize themselves. The black 


struggle for recognition should be a struggle for the inwardization of recognition. 


9. Fanon touches on the question of race and recognition in the last chapter of Black Skin, 
White Masks (1967), entitled “The Negro and Recognition.” It includes a section titled “The Negro 
and Hegel.” Fanon makes only schematic remarks regarding such an important topic although he 
was perhaps among the black intellectuals best able to understand Hegel’s dialectic well. In his Notes 
on Dialectics (1980), C. L. R. James does not say a word about Hegel’s racism. As a Trotskyite-Marx- 


ist, he was interested only in the Marxist understanding of the Hegelian dialectics. 
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That is, it should be a struggle for black self-reliance, self-determination, and self- 
recognition. This way, it joins the global tributaries of recognition that flow into 
the river of polycentric egalitarian humanism. 

Significantly but not exclusively, the modern world-system entails the inven- 
tion of qalam civilization. In Amharic, the word qalam has two meanings: color 
and ink used for writing. The modern world-system is a color-coded, color- 
inscribed, color-full civilization. It divides the peoples of the world into two 
camps: people of color and those “without” it. The latter are considered colorless, 
as in being transparent, in accord with Hegel’s definition of whiteness discussed 
in chapter 5. Racism, the structural constituent in the making of the modern 
world-system, entails the subjection of people of color to those “without” color. It 
condemns color; indeed, it criminalizes it. 

The other meaning of the word qalam relates to writing. More than any other 
civilization in history, the modern world-system is a script-centered civilization. 
Encompassed in the word qalam, then, is a color-inscribed civilization. The dis- 
tinct glory of the modern world-system lies in its discourse of the fusion of race 
and writing to construct the essential difference between the West and the rest. 

Hegel is a scribe. The inscription by Hegel the scribe on the wall of world his- 
tory reads: “Africa, the domain of prescript; Asia, the land of subscript; Europe, 
the home of the inscript.” Africa has no history because it has no script. The 
Egyptians had a script, but it was undecipherable. Asians such as the Chinese 
and Indians have script, but they have nothing historical to write about. Theirs is 
the subscript, midway between the prescript of Africa and the inscript of Europe. 
Only in Europe is script at home; there, script is in—in other words, in-script-ion 
is to be found there. Africa’s prescription is to be the land of the “animal man’; 
Asia’s subscription is to be the domain of “unhistorical history”; and Europe’s 
inscription is to be the abode of “self-conscious reason.” Such is Hegel’s inscrip- 


tion regarding world history. 
Q 


Now that we have seen what is inside Hegel’s bag, we need to close it and return 
it to Hegel. As we return it, we should inform him of our intention to tran- 
scend his paradigm. Hegel, the absolute monarch of the kingdom of Eurocen- 


trism, needs to be dethroned. This effort must be made globally, including by the 
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Western world, whose absolute superiority over the rest the absolute philoso- 
pher asserted absolutely. 

Humanity has a task to accomplish: embarrass racism by not embracing 
it. By eracing the disgrace of race from the world’s space, humanity creates the 
grace and bliss of peace with itself and with nature. Racism needs to be disclosed, 
dispossessed, disowned, dislocated, and disintegrated. What integrity does it 
have that would prevent it from deserving its disintegration? The time is now for 
humanity to fight to free itself from modernity’s dis-ease, racism, this cannibal 
of the human soul. It can then sing the anthem of African American humanism, 
“Free at last!” Where racism exists, there humanity dies. But on the graveyard 
of racism, humanity can build the house of peace, laalam wazalaalam (for the 


world, forever). 
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